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of policy and training fov 1.5, military forces which are raised in 
this study are nov limited to an particular erea of uiure opere- 
tions or restricted to any one potential enemy, The material cor- 
tained ‘in this resort deals only with the limite’ peried of 1950 to 
1953 and with the Communist Chinese as well as North Korean asp2cts 
of a complex, diversified and extremely vital topic, 

The vastness of the military forces which may be employed in 
future wars will, almost inevitably, result in correspondingly large 
numbers of prisoners of war, As indicated by the activities of the 
U.S.S.R. in World Wer II and as underscored with starkness and clar-- 
ity in the Korean Operction, the POW in Communist hands is, and -vil] 


ss victim of exploitation in the fields of 
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labor forets must be anticipated, 

The ultimate eid of wartime cperatiens - the dcmination or de-~ 
struction of the opposing force ~ may remain unchanged, but weapons 
and tactics of war undergo continuous modification and revision, A 


comparable truism is that, while prisoners of war will undeniably be 


exploited, the aims and techniques of exploitation will be subject 


to innovation and refinement, The study and evaluation of POW. in- 
terrogation, indoctrination and possibly many other kindred fields 
is not, therefore, static in nature but mst be a continuing in- 
quiry. 

It is the Joint Services team's belief that in both the ci- 
vilian and military mind, certain ideas have become implanted as 
absolutes; these include the views that there is no successful de~ 
fense against "brainwashing" and that "every man has his breaking 
point." while these two concepts may be somewhat generally true, 
neither is entirely true. The press and writers of semi-fiction, 
however, have created an aura of inevitability in regard to these 
two matters, The team further believes that this feeling of in- 
evitability will, if unchallenged, in itself reduce the resistance 
capabilities of future FO0Ws. While history has shown that some 


POWs will unwittingly aid the enemy, and further, that some men 


~ 


through fear, cupidity or weakness will intentionally co-operate 
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with their captors, it is also believed that steps can be taken to 
reduce these inherent military weaknesses, These steps may wel] 
include the information and training necessary to counter and com- 
bat these weaknesses and should be predicated on a careful, com 


parative and continuing inquiry into the subjects. This report 


offers one factual foundation for such study, 


U.S. Prisoners of War_in the Korean Operation, despite certain 
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limitaticns, has produced gufficient detailed and diversified in- 


formation to substantiate sustained research in this field. This 
study nas delved into the methods of but a emi segment of our po~ 
tential enemies, In addition, it has been accomplished at a com~ 
paratively early date after the repatriation of the POWs from Korea, 
and the determination of any long range effect of the incarceration 
on their mental, moral and physical, well-being cannot yet be deter- 
mined. Future study and inouiry should provide for a critical co- 
ordinated examination of selected U.S. repatriates from every variety 
of enemy military or political confinement. Such a program would 
inelude plans for the preliminary (or qualifying) interview; selec- 
tion for and conduct of the detailed interrogation; examination by 
experts in the pertinent fields; long range observation; and, finally, 
evaluation and recommendaticns. The semi-technical or specialized 
aspects of restraint, care and exploitation of POWs would require 
that personnel assigned to this project should be thoroughly schooled 
in both the history and in the current applicaticn of these topics. 
Although the training of U.S. military personnel in resistance 
to enemy interrogation and indoctrination is perhaps the most readily 
apparent use for the long range research effort recommended herein, 
it by no means represents the sole advantage to be gained, A know- 
ledge of the methods used by various nations in devising and guard- 


ing POW compounds, for example, would be of value to Escape and 


Evasion personnel. Psychological Warfare agencies, if provided 


beforehand with inf.rmation regirding enemy propaganda exploitation 
of POWs, would have an advantag: in their preparation of plans to 
refute or discredit activity in t>is field. A study of the methods 
used by detaining powers to subvert POWs would provide legal author- 
ities with better insight into the judicial and disciplinary prob- 
lems to be faced subsequent to the repatriation of U.S. POWs, The 
efficiency and effectiveness of FOW repatriation programs might well 
be aided by an analysis of the administrative, medical, intelligence 
and investigative procedures utilized in earlier efforts, Frovost 
Marshal personnel, concerned with the containment of enemy prisoners 
of war, would undoubtedly profit by research into the restraint and 
control methods of other countries, U.S. intelligence personnel 
would be provided with reference material in their study of pris- 
oner of war interrogation techniques, Diplomatic representatives 
of the United States, briefed in the then current methods of other 
countries, would have factual data for international discussion of 
the Geneva Convention and other agreements relative to prisoners 
of war, While there are undoubtedly other profitable corollary 
fields of interest, the Astaness cited above are believed to be 
evidence that the recommended continuing research would provide con- 
crete information for researchers in many branches of the service 
and for policy determination on many vital and recurring topics, 
Experience gained in the Korean Operation has shown that U.S, 
military personnel - regardless of their br-nch of service — were 


generally subjected to the same type of treatment and exposed to the 
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SUMMARY 


The main bedy of the following report, 


U.S, Prisoners of War in the Korean Operation, 
is the result of many montha of exhaustive 
study on the subject, The full utilization 

of material available has resulted in sixteen 
nighly detailed chapters. While these detailed 
analyses will doubtless prove valuable to spe- 
cialists in the fields discussed, it is obvious 
that aany others having a wide general interest 
in the subject will have neither the time nor 
the desire to read each lengthy chapter indi-~ 
vidually. 


This summary has been prepared for people 
in the latter category. Those who read only the 
summary should be cautioned, however, that, al- 
thougn every effort has been made to cover all 
of the major points of the study, some signifi~ 
cant meaning may have been lost through necessary 
omission of detail. it should be noted, further, 


oe 
that, although neither the illustrations nor tne 
appendix material are referenced in the summary , 
the table of contents and the index will indicate 
the source of such information, 
Chapter 1 Introduction 
Secpe ind Purpose: This Ruay is presented a5 6n historical review 


a 


of the experiences undergone by ‘1.5. military personel interned by 


the North Korean Army and the Chinese Coununist Ferces during the 
Korean Operation, For three yoars, beginning in wily 1Soe, these 
two Cc wunistebloc naticns in thse Fer Fast hac abieivt? contrsl over 
sever, tuousand U.S. gcldiers, GOMMON, Goan and carines. During 
nese pontig, informaticn ae to Tho ex! tance cetivitics of 
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neither requested nor obtained. (b) Economic and technological 


intelligence is not reviewed in t is report, FOWs of the Korean 
War, unlike the German and Japanese prisoners held by the Soviet 
Union in World War IIT, were not required to work in enemy mines, 
industry or military installations. Their knowledge on such topics 
has tierefore proved negligible, (c) The general picture of FOW 
treatment and existence reflected in this review is believed to be 
accurate. liany minor details, however, were largely based upon the 
limited number of interviews conducted at ASC and upon certain de- 
tailed CUNUS interrogations developed by tne services; for this 


reason, this report shouid be considered neither final nor defini- 


tive, 
Chapter 2) The POW in Communist Hands Prior to 1950 
0 
Introcuction: The historic sarch of humenilarienism relative to 


the treatment of FOwWs cuim nated in the Geneva Cor.ventions 9. 1.929 
and 1949. The Commmists, although rendering lip-service te thesa 
general international agreements concernin.: prisoners, have actually 
accorded prisoners treatment ‘lar below the minimum standards pro~ 


vided by the Geneva Convention, 
we 


The POW and the Soviet Union: ‘uring and after verld War Il, the 


Soviet; Union exploited to the mximum the militiry, econonic and 


polit:.cal. value of their Pulls. liilitarily, tre prisoners were 


€) 


useful a5 sources of inforsticn aboul tue enemics of the Soviet 


Union, and, although torture was sot gencrally necessary to force 

a POY to reveal the desired informition, extreme mental and physical 
duress was applied in cases where FOWs refused to ce-operate with 
their interrogators, Economically, FO manpower and technical know=- 
ledge were exploited by the Soviets and proved of great value to 
Soviet industry and reconstruction work, Politically, the POWs were 
considered valuable as potential converts to communism and, as such, 
a means of extending Soviet political power ever ihe natiors the 
prisoners represented, Therefore, political interrogation and in- 
tensive indoctrination played a major role in the POW routine. Ade 
ditionally, the prisoners proved valuable during World War II as 


vehicles for propaganda in the Soviet psychological warfare progran. 


The Soviet Union and International Agreements (In Re POWs): The 


Soviet Union, although it hed taken no part in the framing of the 
Geneva (POW) Conventions of 1929, actively participated in the Con= 
vention of 1949, With fifty-seven other nations (plus the Holy See 
and the principalities of i:onaco and Liechtenstein), the Soviets 
signed this document concerning the proper care and treatment of 
prisoners of war, The inportance of this, oweve>, is net in the 
fact that the signature was made but rather in the reservations 


waich were noted by the U.S.S.R. and its satellites, 


5.0 


Along with the other . 


Soviet Reservetions io the Ger: 


eight signatories in the comuenist-bloc countrics, the Soviet Union 
took exception, as a part cf its Signing, to Article 85 of the Geneva 
Convention Relative to the Treatnent of Prisoners of War of August. 
12, 1949. lt ia probable that this rece:vation is indicative of the 
actual attitude of the Soviet Union in regard to FGWs and will be 

the keystone of their policy in any future conflict. In view of the 
impori ance of tiiis f.ct, Article 85 and the Soviet reservation, wnich 
Was prrroted in essence by tho communist satellites, are quoted be- 


low. 


"Prisoners of War prosecuted under the 
laws of the Devaining Power for acts 
committed prior to capture shall retain, 
even if convicted, the venefts of the 
present Convention," .(Genevi. Convention 
Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners 


of War, August 12, 1949) t 


ney 


tne reservation to tuis article, si 


ec oy General SEATIN, 
nead of the delegation of the Union et Soviet Sccialist Republics, 


read3 as follews: . 


"Article G5: Tie Union of seviet So- 
ciwlist Republics ioes not consider it- 
self beund ty the odligation, which fol- 
low q “5, to extend the ap- 
Ucrivontion to ners 
been conviet the 
Bai 2 itp aeancrdance 


1. for war ceimes ami criues against 
nity, it being understood that per- 
” sons convicted of such crimes isust be 
subjected to t2s cunditions obtaining 
in tue country in cuestion for those who 
undergo their punishnent.'" 


As may readily be seen, the unscruvulous application of tnis 


raservation, of wiich we ilready have nuuerous examples, would, 
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a facade of legality, completely negate the purpose of the 


Gneva Convention, If the retention cf prisoners snould be desired 
for political, intelligence or economic reasons, the term "war crimi- 


Wal" need only be expanded anc the prisoner.weild be deprived cf his 


exuples during world wer II and the actions 
of tie Chirese and Jovth Koreans ..: the Lerean Uperation, it may 
be assumed what communist nations will rinder lip service to the 
principles of international agreouents i: regard to prisoners cf 
war but will continue to base tneir acticns in tis regard on a 
policy of maximo exploitation as time ard situation demand. 
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Chapter 3 Develorment of the PuW Camp System 


Introduction: The various as 


ts of life in the Puw camps in 


Koree are treated topically in this report. Cince this may result 
in sone loss of continuity on the part of the reader, ti:is chapter 


nas been indluded to present a general picture of the periol of 
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Qnpa: Fractically all of +. 
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1950 to January 1951 were held for a tine 


"Death Valley," or "Peaceful Valley." (a) The "Va lloy! 


orgenised in Novenber 195¢ 


brongat to PYOKTONG, (b) "Death ve 


~ Organized in December 


1950, iu was divided iato an Upper Carp. consisting of ROKs 


, anda 


Lower Camp, which eld the other U.N, F 


: ‘The occupants of each 
nut {or soor in the larger huts) were coi:sidered « squad; PON squad 
leadere were appointed by the NKA, Bath NKA end OLF troops were on 
hand, but the Koreans were responsible for tke aduinietrasicn of the 
carp. (c) JPeaceful, Valley" - After Devenbsr 1952, acproxinctely 
300 U., and 20 British FOWs were nelé here under tie CCF, and were 
organized inte two comranies of equal size, each with three platoons. 
Spanish~specking FOWs were placed together in one sauad, The CCF 


con and structure was the most hi 


uly caveloped un to that point. 
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Chapter 5 JC. Groups and Grgeanizations 


Ce anand 


) Introduction: During their three-year internment ir. ‘orea, various 
PO gs binded together to form overt groups for recreational and en- 
tertainnent purposes or clandestine organizations for purposes of 
resisting the Ctinese. It is notable thet the Pu\’s were unable at 


any tise to form any conpany or camp-wide organizations which achieve: 
. had 


solidarity. The groups whict did appear were small, short-lived 


() 


and in so © cases ill-defined as to purpose. In the latter stares 
of internrent, an effort was nade among the officers to operate 
under the control and puidance of a senior officer. Even this ate 


tempt, however, :as not co pletel: succe-sful. 


informers: Returned (’Ui's place the blame for the failure of the 


resistance groups and of any possible control b; the F0!.s on one 
primary factor: the informer. U.S. military personnel are reported 


Y 


ov retuinees to have ecn active as informers for the CCF in every 


) 


cane and company. Informers reported the leaders of the clandestine . 
anti-~communist groups, the individual "reactionaries," the planned 

escape attempts and, in general, created a condition of fear and 

suspicion among all the prisoners. There was apparently no organ- 

| ized cellular net of informers in the camps; probably the individ- 

| uals involved reported directly and independentl: to the Communists, 


| Suspic.on fell on many of the prisoners, but direct proof could 


_ vars. be obtgined, and the FUi.s were cunoletel: unable to control 
) § 
| 


amvernci danger, The POL informe - and the Lack of cohesive, 
self! mposed subordination Sune the prisoners to their senior of~ 
Slicers add nen-counisaioned officers provided the Chinese with two 


Powertel weapons in their control over their ca: tives, 


ment and itecreation Groups: ith the improvement in camp 
Lnnene te restson broups 


Living condi tiene, veginning in the string and sunner of 1951, the 


PONS became tatereshed in forming sing ne, actins and athletic groups. 


the Chinese incesed no restrictions on the formation of such organ- 
izations unless vwiey Guspested then of being a "cover" for resis- 
tance movetnents Flays presented b> the dramatic €roups, however. 


lan 


were often slanted vy "progvessive PCs to parrot comiunist themes, 


anti-Communist Resistance Groups: Reports of returnees fron the 


Ment POL canps reflect the existence of such sub rosa regis- 


tance groups as the "ky Klux Klan," the "Circle," the "True Ameri- 


cans," the "Golden Cross, the "Black Diancnd," ete. Generally 


3, the purpose of these organizations was te block the in- 


doctrination program, harass the Chinese, and prevent the collabora-~ 


tion of POW "Progressives." Founded at Camp 1 in the spring of 1952, 


the "Ku Klux Klan" was perhaps the dest known and ost highly organ- 
deed cf these resistance qovemsnt3s., To prevent conpromise, the men- 
bers were divided into two ov three-man cells, with one man from 
each cel). in liaison vith other cells. Estin.tes as to membership 


vary fron 30 to 200, but the lower firure is probably iore nearly 
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correct. There was little overall co-ordination of the activities 


of the members, and, aside from considerable discussion and conver= 
saticn, the tangible results appear to have bern limited to send’ng 
anonymous notee to soase of the better know "Progressives" and to 


verbaliy threatening "Pros" with reprisal after repatriation. Even+ 


tually, the KKK suffered the fate of the other resistance groups. 
Uncovered by the Chinese through the aid of informers, the leaders 
of the group were either transferred to other camps or sentenced 
to confinement for "founding a secret society." 

There are no indications of any reel or permanent achievements 
by the PO! anti-Comeunist groups. Their very existence did, perh:ps, 
constitute an annoying harassment to the captors, but the Chinese 
ap arently had little difficulty curbd‘ne and eliminating these threats 
to their authority. * review of these groups discloses two inpor- 
tant factors: the insidious and persistent activities of the iV 
informers, and the inability of the prisoners to cope with this 


internal problem. 


() 


Chapter o Interrogation 


Introduction (a) Tactical Interrogation: Enemy doctrine, as out~ 
lined in captured documents of both the NKA and the CCF, called for 
a thorough exploitation of prisoners for tactical intelligence. Py 


Despite this fact, few returned prisoners reported that such inter-..- 


rogations occurred immediately after capture. Two factors must te 


~L7~ 


borne in mind, however, in assessing this fact. The first is a 
possible reticence on the part of returned POs to admit having 
surplied information of tactical value to the enemy. Secondly, 

the large number of POWs captured in the brief period of November 
1950 - February 1951 would have prevented enemy intelligence per- 
sonnel from interrogating more than a sampling of prisoners froa 
eact large group. Results were not conpletely satisfactory fron the 
enemy viewpoint, however, and captured documents indicate that, in 
the spring of 1951, instructions were issued to CCF units stress- 
inp the importance of tactical intelligence. In addition, bi-lingual 
questionnaires were provided to compensate for th lack of English- 
speaking interrogators in forward areas. (b) Strategic Interrogation: 
A thorough search of the debriefing reports of returned U.S. Army, 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps personnel fails to reveal any 
forme: prisoner who claims to have provided the enemy with only 

his neme, rank, and serial number. A review of the topics on which 
U.S. personnel. were interrcgated indicates a diversified and exten= 
sive interest on the part of the enemy in personal, political, so- 
ciological and military fields. Trese two facts indicate that, 
while the intelligence value of the tactical information gained by 
the Chinese and the Koreans cennot be assessed, their strategic 
interrogation of U.S, military personnel was successful. (c) Enemy 


Imerrogation Techniques: A review of Communist interrogation methods 


reveals nothing new or unusual inthis field. Whether by intent on 


the part of the enemy er Lnrcugh iosiccical ineffeetivenese, many 

cf the Pols were suffering froa malnutrition and disease during 
‘periods of intensive interregaticn. Neither drugs nor mechanical 
devices were reported to have beer used. Physical discomforts ine 
cluding kicks, slups, and sometines blows were somewhat routinely 
atplied. Beyond this, actual physical torture (as op;osed to mental) 


was reported only in rsre cases. There are no reports which sub~ 


stantiate the death of any FO. occurring as a direct result of his 


, 


resistance to interrogation, end, 2. though it is pessibie thet some 
of the more than 2400 men who are officially listed as naving died 
during captivity may fall into this category, such cases have not 
been brought to Licht. Threats accompanied all interrogations but 


were often vague o» indirect 


cient to make a Ti) fear for bis personal safety, (Nove: the Pac 
. teriological “arfare "confessions" ure not the product of ordinary 


interregations designed to obtain information but resulcec Pres 


application of curess used to extract false statements. They ere 


C) 


therefore discussed separately in Chapter 8 and are not covered here .} 


NKA_ Interrogation: Although a wice gap existed between policy and 
practice, the NA possessed an established plan for interrcgation 
of captured U.S. personnel. ifilitary information (tactical and 

! strategic) was developed but was stressed less than information of 


@ personal-politicrl nature. A captured document outlines the plan 


initial proce 
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appeared to be fairly competent Linguists. 


CCF Interrogation: Tne Chinese Comnunist Forces in Korca approached 
the POY interrogation problem with more thorourhness and with nore 
extensive interrogation aids than did the North Moreans. Their 
emphasis on tactical and strategic military information was on a 
level comparable to that of the NXA, and the same desire to obtain 
personal«political information from the FOl’s was manifested. Cap- 
tured CCF documents disclose that the instructions issued to front- 
line troops emphasized the importance of POW interrogation. They 
also indicate that it was the practice of CCF intelligence personnel 
to carefully study and analyze the results of such interrogations. 
in practice, initial inte pronation by the CCF was devoted more to 
"processing" than it was to extracting information. Greater stress 
was later placed on this initial questioning, vith the publication 
of a questionnaire that was to be filled cut by cach POY innediately 
after capture. This fors wis net cublished, nowever, until after 
the croat majority of U.S. FOls had been captures. Its effective- 
ness as not been determined, but it is »erhaps represent2ztive of 
future methods of interrogation. The ¢irst so-called "CCF Inter- 
rogation Conter” was established in December 1950 near "Death Valley" 
and was utilized to interrogate selected personnel (usually officers). 


The questioning here was intense but often varied as to time and 


method. Much of the interrogation had a strong indoctrinal slant 


ar 


-% 


and included long harangues against President TRUMA and General 
MACARTHUR. Little physical violence was used, but implied threats 
were comion. Most of the interrogations were carried out at Camp 
5, since this was the largest of’ all the permanent camps. Much of 
the information sought here was of a personal history nature, in- 
Cluding the financial background of the PO! and his family, and his 
religious and organizational affiliations. At Camp 2 (conaonly 
called the Officers’ Camp), « different technique was employed, in 
that the selected POWs were called from the main compound and acm 
tually lived with their interrogitors in almost complete isolation 
from the rest of the camp. These interrogations were carried out 
for periods of days and sometimes weeks. All types of information 
(personal, political,aand military) were sought. Physical violence 
was rarely used in the interrogations at the Permanent camps. Phy- 
sical discomfort, such as forcing a prisoner to stand or sit at 
attention, was comion. Threats against the life of a prisoner or 
statements that he would not be repatriated were part of each inter= 
rogator’s routine, and there were seme threats against the lives of 
the prisoner's family in the United States. No PCW is known to 
have died in any of the camps ac the direct result of mistreatment 
in covmection with interrogation. Drugs were apparently not used, 
although one POW believes that he was drugged before each interroga- 
tion. There are no reports of women having been offered as induce~ 


ments. Cigarettes were usually proffered, as was an occasional cup 
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of hov tea, Women were used as interrogators in only a few instances, 


4A small group of U.S: frmy and U.S, Air Force personnel was inter~ 
rogaved for a few days in ANTUNG, Manchuria, but enemy actions re- 
flect the presence of curiosity and an interest in propaganda ex~ 
ploitation other than any serious intclligence effort. A B-29 bomber 
crew was held for eight months at MUADEN and underwent a searching 
interrogation program. Their Place of internment resembled a per-. 
manent interrogation center. None of the returned POWs detected 

the use of any mechanical or electronic recording devices in con~ 


nection with their interrogations, 


Soviet Interrogation: Soviet (Russian) interrogation is reported 

in a few instances but was never intensive or continuous for any 
POW. Nearly all of the Russian interrogations occurred in the early 
stages of the conflict and appeared to be motivated prineril:: by 


curlosity. 


Interrogation of U.S, Intelligence PONs: The NEA and the CC: were 


very truch interested in questioning men suspected of being CIC or 
CID personnel. On one eccasion, threats were used that, if such 
people did not identify thensolves, capital punisrnent vould be 


inflicted. One FO who was Suspected of being a aenber of U.S, 


CIC unit was starved and beaten ounercus tines, ny questicns 
asked of the POWs by the Chinese were directed toxard the activities 


of the various intelligence agencies and the PBI. In feet, onestions 


=23- 
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ake pie 


about these agencies were asked of a very great number of POWs, 
without any inference that the particular POW was suspected of being 


a member of an intelligence agency. 


Chapter 7 Indoctrination 


Introduction: The Communist quest for control over men's minds 
was very much evident in the POW camps in North Korea. U.S, POWs 
in the hands of the Communist forces were subjected to a wide variety 
of indoctrinal experiences. The motivation and purpose behind this 
indoctrination program cannot be established with certainty, but 
the following three aims are advanced as possible explanations for 
this activity: (1) the develcpment of propaganda (peace appeals, 
broadcasts, etc.); (2) control over the prisoners during their in- 
ternaeat; and (3) the conversion of the PO's to comnts ideclogy. 
i may be assumed thai, from the standpoint of gaining prop- 
apanda favorable for dissemination throughout the world, the pro-~ 
granu was eminently successful. In addition, If the spawning of 
POW informers may be considered a product of the indoctrination 
effort, the enemy undeniably gained a powerful weapon for controll- 
ing tre POs during their internment. The success of the third . 
possible aim, however, is more difficult to guage. The prolonged 
convirenent undergone by-the majority of the POlws, coupled with the 


indcct-rination programs and the propaganda which pervaded the camps, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Section I ~ Scope and Purpose 


This study is presented as a historical resume of the experi- 
ences undergone by U.S. military personnel interned by the North 
Korean Army and the Chinese Commnist Forces during the Korean 
Operation, For three yoars, beginning in July 1950, these two 
Communist-bloc nations in the Far East had absolute control over 
several thousand U.S, soldiers, airmen, seamen and marines, Dur- 
ing these months, information as to the existence and activities 
of the prisoners of war wee elmost entirely devendent upon sneny 
propaganda media, It was only after the release cf the POWs to 
U.N. control in the spring and summer of 1953 that the full story 
of their internment in the prison camps of North Korea became 
available. Based on the cata tius obtained, this study preserits 
a preliminary review of the techniques and methods utilized by the 


Communists to contain and exploit U.S. POWs. 


Section II ~ Intelligence Value 


It is realized that, as of this date, the information contained 
in this report will have limited intelligence value with respect to __ 


Koreas itself, On the other hand, the methods and procedures dis- 


played by the NKA and the CCF during this pericd should not be 
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exciined with mere acadesic interest, for a fait accompli, but as 


thoy apply to and affect future military planning. Research per~- 
goiel with aroas of interest euch 2s inberrugaticn, indoctrination, 
eszape and ¢vasion, oriconer ef wer bebavior. e+c,, will find par 
tiaent topical data in this study, In additien, beesuse of the 
racial and ideological chzracteristics of the eneuwy in Korea, there 
iy armore localized and dofinitive vaivsa for the mterial contained 
harein, In this latter concevt, militery sections and individuals 
‘aving authority in the approrriate fields will find basic useful- 
ness in this stvdy if the following assumptiers are accepted: (1) 
that tie actions and procedures used ir handling U.N, POWs in Korea 
may be repeatoc in any future conflict with asiatic forces supported 
by oy oparating oder Red Chineso or Seviet influence, and (2) that 


£ 


U.S. milits:y perscinel, captured oy aveh Asiatic forces, if pos- 
eessing only the background ard training of the forces employed in 


the Forean Cperation, will react similarly, 


Section Til -— Auchorit 
SOM CR ane. 

On 17 September 1953, Army Security Center, a joint service 
agency at Fort George G, Meade, Md., was assigned a project which 
included debriefing selected repatriated prisoners of war at Depart~ 
ment of Defense level, Approval having been obtained from the ~ 


Departments oi Air Force and Navy, authority to implement the pro~ 


gram was issuea oy OACofS, G2, Department of the Army. One basic 


‘¢ 


instruction to ASC in the debriefing of returned POWs was "....to 
exploit to the maximum the positive intelligence obtained by these 


personnel while under enemy jurisidiction," 


Section IV - Research Material Utilized 

Arny Security Center, having conducted pertinent debriefings 
and with access to the additional material listed below, prepared 
this study, U.S, POWs in the Korean Operation; copies have been sub- 
mitted to the Departments of Army, Air Force, Navy and to the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Research materials utilized in the preparation 
of this report fall into the following five categories: (1) Copies 
of the debriefings conducted in FEC and by shipboard teams and CONUS 
investigators were available to ASC, Over 7,000 docunents of this 
type were scanned, and pertinent information was extracted and col- 
lated. These reports had a twofold value: first, they established 
the broad, general picture of POW experience and, second, they pro- 
vided an indication as to which returnees were either generally 
knowledgeable or had information on particular fields of interest, 
(2) Selected on the basis of the early interrogations, 34 returnees 
were placed on TDY with Army Security Center for five-day periods, 
Representative of all the POW camps containing U.§. personne) in 
North Korea, these former prisoners, ranging in rank from private 


first class to lieutenant colonel, were given an intensive debriefing 


at ASC. These reports were published under the title "Army Security 


Center Interrogation Reports" and will appear as citations under 

the abbreviation ASCIR, Much of the detailed information contained 
in this study is based on data thus obtained, In addition, 36 re~ 
turnees who were available locally for brief interviews prior to 
separation from the Army furnished a limited amount of information, 
(3) During the preparation of this report, topical studies pre~ 
pared by other agencies and technical branches have been reviewed 
and used within the limits of their pertinence and value. (4) Counter 
intelligence reports prepared in the CONUS, although investigative in 
nature and conducted to develop CI information, have been found to 
contain considerable data within the scope of this study. (5) Since 
the exigencies of a military operation often result in activities 
which are at variance with normal or standard procedure, an attempt 
has been made in this study to compare NKA and CCF doctrine against 
the actual techniques they displayed in Korea, For this purpose, 
enemy documents captured during the Korean Operation and a few perti- 


nent interrogation reports of enemy perconnel were consulted. 


Section V - Limitations of Present Stud: 
ee eons of resent Study 


Although the general picture of Ful treatment and existence 
reflected in this study is believed to be accurate, it is not ad— 


vanced as a final or definitive report. Many minor details are 


principally supported by the limited number of interviews conducted 
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CHAPTER 2 


Sod THE POW IN COMMUNIST HANDS PRIOR TO 1950 


Section I ~ Introduction 


The treatment accorded U.S. POWs in the hands of the North 


Korean Army and the Chinese Commmnist Forces, while it may be stud- 
ied solely from the factual evidence of the period 1950-1953, should 


be reviewed in the light of two prior evolutionary movements, The 
first of these is the historical role of the military captive in war- 
fare, and the second involves the birth and propagation of commnist 
ideology. It is realized that to place either of these movements in 
complete and proper perspective would require volumes of written 
material. Nevertheless, some of the more salient aspects of POW 
treatment and the place which prisoners of war have played in the 
past in the commnist plan will be noted in this chapter. 


Section II - The POW in History 


1. Ancient Warfare 
Early recorded history of warfare indicates that the ca- 
pitulation of the state meant the loss of the individual's possessions, 
liberty and honor. Captives were killed, tortured and often disfigured, 
With the introduction of slavery during the Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
civilization, a new value was acquired by the captives, since their 


conquerors began utilizing them as chattels, With the progression 
of Greek civilization, CONE of human dignity were applied, but 


IDENTIAL 


only to members of the Greek race. Economic self-interest caused an 


improvement in the lot of the captives of Rome, and Roman law forbade 


the killing of slaves by their masters without good reason. 


2. The Kiddle Ages 
The impact of Christianity on European thought and philos- 
ophy resulted in a corollary improvement in the treatment of pris- 
oners of war. Their utilization as slaves was replaced by a system 
of ransoming which eventually became so common that the scale of 
prices for various classes of prisoners became fixed by custom. 
However, the 17th and 18th centuries saw the practice of exchange 


and parole gradually replacing the ransom system. 


3. Modern Era 

The third phase of POW treatment may be said to have 
commenced with the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. This agreement, 
which terminated the 30 Years' War, provided for the release of 
prisoners without enslavement or ransom, In the decades which 
followed, the humanitarian ideals of MONTESQUIEU and ROUSSEAU 
added impetus to the movement towards improving the treatment of 
prisoners of war, The American Civil War gave birth to a code of 
instructions advocating humane behavior toward POWs which, named 


after its author, became known as the Lieber Code. The principles 


of this code were embraced by the first Hague Convention in 1899 
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Ii as vehicles of propagend2 in the Sorriet psycholosical warfare 
program, 

Prisoner life and treatment in the Soviet Union during anc 
vafter World War 1I may be genevally disrided into four pericds, es 
follows: (1) June 1941 ~ December 191.2, Per prisoners were taken 
alive, and of these who succeeded in reachirg &@ permanent POW camp, 


all but a few died during the six to seven years of internment, 
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aimost no heating facilities, fhe caups swarmed with vermin and 
the food rations were insufficient, poerly balanced a-d monotonous, 
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Section IV - The Chinese Commmist Attitude Toward FOWs é 
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Soviet eode wes not in basic conflies wita eftner tho Hague Rules 


ef 1907 or the Geneve Convention of 1929, 


not scons the signatesy nations to she 


wes Dhe cise with véfan, onbered Werld var U enlnewt hey seciared 


ite intention to follow these princioles acd procedures, In febvuary 
1640, however, the Deputy People’s Com nder fer Defense issued ine 
structions on ths capture, collection and ewecuaticon chases of FOV 


Tuctions were net 


handling, Tne forty-nine artic.es ia these 
at variance with the generaily accepted rules of warlare but, ag 
Will be noted in Section VI, vere freely ignored aml violated by 
Soviet troops, in January 1943, the Peoplets Comnissar of Dofense 
issued Order No, Ol, which preseribed humane treatment for pris~ 
oners of wer and listed numerous defects which nad been observed in 
the conduct of Soviet, troops with rogard te Frisoners, Conditions 


improved notably after 1942, but the instructions were still ignored 
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Save. 
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the Commrnist-bloc counirics, took excepticn, as & part of their 
signing, to Articie 35 cf tie Geneva Conventicns helative to the 


Treatmert of Prisoners oF tks oF 12 August 


that this reservation ie indi the 


tne keystone of their 


Soviet Union in regari te Piva 4 
policy in any futere corflict. nu view of tne inportance of this 
fact, Article 85 and the jowict reservation, whivh was parreced in 


its essence by the Communisi. catellites, are quoted as follows’ 


Article 85 


"Prisoners of War prosecuted under the 
laws of the Detaining Power for acts 
comaltted prior to capture shall retain, 
even if convicted, the benefits of the 
present Convention," (Geneva Convention 
Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners 
of War, August 12, 1949) 


The reservation for this article, as signed by General SLAVIN, 
head of the delegation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 


reads as follows: 


"Article 85: ‘The Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics does not consider 
itself bound by the obligation, which 
follows from Article 85, to extend the 
application of the Convention to pris- 
oners of war who have been convicted 
under the law of the Detaining Power, 

in accordance with the principles of 

the Nuremberg trial, for war crimes and 
crimes against humanity, it being under- 
stood that persons convicted of such 
crimes must be subjected to the condi-~ 
tions obtaining in the country in ques- 
tion for those who undergo their punish- 
ment!" 


As may readily be seen, the unscrupulous application of this 
reservation would, behind a facade of legality, completely negate 
the purpose of the Geneva Convention, If the retention of a pris— 
oner should be desired for political, intelligence or economic 


reasons, the term "war crimizal" need only be expanded and the 


prisoner would be deprived of his rights under the Convention. 
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Communist acbivity 2iong these lines +S not a remote or dubious 
Repatriated German prisoners of World War II have provided 
details of their personal experiences which may be used as indiw 
cations of the fantastic extremes to which the Soviet Union has 
gone in this direction in the past, Though many were later 
"pardoned , originally sentences ranging fron § to 25 years were 
meted out to German POWs wao had commitied “war crimes! such as 
follow: The Wehrmacht cobbler who was convicted for heving shod 
the shoes of German soldiers {they could rot nave marched go far 
ard violated the Soviet Union as cadly as they Jie without repaired 
shces); the Luftwaffe Goctor who used his skill to nurse German 
bomber pilots back to healtr (the pllets thereafter bombed defense~ 
less ‘Soviet Cities); the Wehrmacht musician who played music to 
German troops (the music inspired the mertial Spirit which caused 
the "fascist beasts" to commit greater atrocities ag they marched 
through the Soviet Union); and the German soldier who blew up a 
bridge during a retreat (the bridge was the Property of the Soviet 
State). These examples may be viewed almost with incredulity 
because of the absurd lengths to which the Soviets have gone to 
maintain a fiction of legality, but the complete cynicism of the 


1 
procedure they represent must be asseased with deadly seriousness, 
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Based on Soviet examples during World War II and the actions 


of the Chinese and North Koreans in the Xcrean Operation, it may 
be assumed that Communist nations will render lip service to the 
principles of international agreements in regard to prisoners of 
war but will contimue to base their actions in this regard on 2 


policy of maximum exploitation as the time and the situation demand. 
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1. These examples are taken from the many and varied 
case histories developed by the USAF Wringer Pro- 
ject in Europe and available in the files of D/I, 
USAF, 


CHAPPER 3 


DEVELOPMENT UF THE POW CAMP SYSTEM 


Section I_- Introduction 

The primary purpose of thia chapter is to describe the evolu- 
tion of the POW camp system in Korth Korea from the chaotic inade- 
quacy of its beginning to its final form and organisation as re- 
flected in the complex of camps along the YAW River.. A secondary 
purpose is to present, ain one chapter, @ generalized chronological 
review of the period from July 1950 to August 1953 in order to es- 
tablish a frame of reference for the topical chapters which follow, 
wherever applicable, events outside the narrow confines of the POW 
inclosures and compounds have been introduced to relate the happen- 
ings in the camps to the military and political developments in 


Korea. 


Section II = The Stages of Development 
The source material for this chapter, as for the study as a 


whole, is almost exclusively derived from the reports of repatriated 
U.S, POWs. This factor makes it possible to trace and report the 
events of the period but does not provide a definitive knowledge of 
the motivation and capabilities of the CCF and the NKA. It is not 


within the scope of this stuay, therefore, to determine whether the 


lack of physical facilities, food and medical care which marked 


the first year of the Korean Operation was the result of failure in 


eneny planning, logistical incapability or - simply - callous in- 


difference, 

The transition from the wretehed hute in improvised holding 
points which marked the winter of 1950-199, to the established, 
well organised internment compounds along the YALU River was evolu- 
tionary in nature. It can, however, be broken dam into three 
general periods for review purposes. As discussed in the following 
section, the firat of these eras deals not only with the treatment 
of early captured POWs during a specified period of time but, in 
addition, with their experiences for some months thereafter. This 
overlap in time is necessitated by the fact that the prisoners 
captured prior to the CCF intervention were kept as a separate 
group and were not merged with other captives for a full year. 

The other two periods are reasonably definitive as to tine and are 
discussed in sections IV and ¥. 


Section IIT - The First U.S, POWs 


Six days after the crossing of the 3éth Parallel by the North 
Korean Aray on 24 Jume 1950, President TRUMAN announced that U.S, 
ground unite would be utilised to aid the air and naval forces 
already comitted against the enemy, "Task Force Smith," hastily 
organized from units of the 2ith Division in Japan, went into action 


on 4-5 July and, almost immediately, some members of the U.S. military 
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large school ouiiding weiecj is 4 
two months. By 1? July te cba vrfartry Division end the 1s: 
Savalry Division had been rusred oo Korea frem Jaman in an attempt 


Far north cf the 


to stem the advance of the Noite 


“x 


hettlelines, che group af U.S. POWs in t: 


schoet bullding in 


PYONGYANG reached “he muaber of ” 


Without a comblence of 
crganivation, thes: orisoners were crowded into the schoolrcons, 
3C to 40 men often sicening in an area iO feet square, Propaganda 
exploitation was the order of the dey for these svisorers, and the 
North Soreans persuaded several officers ~ apparently without re- 
course to dirsct physical violence - tc record communist-line 
Gtsedeaee. heseings wer? eaged an cueh er eieg 05 ‘POWs Pog 
Non-Intervention in the Korean War." (fig. 1 and fie 

By early September, 55 civilian internees of various nationsl- 
ivies nad joined the POWs and on 5 September, ten days before U.S, 
soldiers and ~arines stagod the amphibious lending at INCHON and 
isunched tne crive waich resulted in the noar destruction of the 
North Korean Aray, the prisoners and civilien irtéenees were crowded 
into trains and sent to the tovm of MAMPC, cn the banks of the 
YALU River, Yere they remined, shunted fren place to place but 
never ‘nore than 15 miles from NAMPO. for the nesrt aonth and a 
half, 

By the end of October, elements of the U.N. commend had pushed 
forward to the vicinity of the CHOSIN Reservoir. had taken KANOGYE 
and were approaching the city of MAMFO itself, At times the POWs 
could hear the distant rumble of explosions and hope began to 


grow for early liberation from their cuptors, These Creams were 


dispelled on 31 October, however, wnen the prisoners, now reduced 
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to 651 by a mounting death rate, were handed ovcr to the custod 
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of a major of tne North Korean Security Polize, This officer, =a 
whose brutality soon earned him the sobriquet of the "Tiger," drove 
the weakened prisoners over sons of the most formidable mountains 

of North Korea in a forced nine-day trek, which the survivors grimly 
named the "Death March" and during which 80 to 100 POWs died, Men 
too weak to maintain the pace dropped to the ground and were either 
kicked and beaben: inte staggering onward or were pushed over cliffs, 
As the column moved forward, leaving fallen somredes tehind, shots 
were often neard, which the PCs believed indicated summary execution 
by the North Korean guaras, In an incident which was later told 

and retold in the PCY compounds and inelosure¢ aiong the YALU, tne 
“Tiger,” infurieted at the straggling line of prisoners, singled 

out 2 POW section leader and summarily shot “im througn the head 

as an object. lesson to the ctrers. 

On 9 November the survivors of the "Death March" arrived at 
the village of CHUNGGANG-JIN and settled in an area called the 
"Apex," because the North Korean boundary wedges into Manchuria at 
this point. Crowded into bare Korean hats with caked-mud floors 
and almost no heat, the POWs remained at this point until March 
1951. By that date an additional 150 had died. 

In March they were moved some twelve miles to the south to an 


area which became known as Carp 7, By October 1951,-when Camp 7 


was abandoned and the prisoners moved to Camps 2, 3, and 5, not 


more than 3CC of the 751 U.S, FO¥s who IWS Like POMORCYANG the rear 


before remained alive, 
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The first cfiensive of tne Chinese Comainiss Forces in BOYS, 


wag launched in November 1950, and one vesule of their drive soutia- 


werd was the capture ef. several thousand U.S, svidiers and mirines, 
The reports of personne] captured during the.Chincee offensive do 
net indicate thet the Chinese were any oatte. 


any nore interest in the welfere of theis oa: 
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process or comperaole io the aivisien o- emmy PC) cages ublliged 
by U.S, militery forces, ‘The prisoners were not orcoeaged through 
the temporary camps but remained in the: until permanent cane had 
been established along the YA River, Generally speaiting, when 
the inmates of a temporary camp were avacuated northward, the camp 
was simply abandoned, 

The pericd cf tre temporary camps may be said to have begun in 
November 1950, when a number of U.S, troops were captured by the 


Chinese near UNSAN, They were held for e fey days of interrogation 


and then moved to a location approximately 10 miles south of 
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continued in operesion frey January %o Gctober 1951 as trassit ine 
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During these monbtes, therefore. these twe camps were used 36 pari 


of a losuely organized evacuation process for POWs eni thas forned 
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inor exception to the temporary canp system previously described , 
Conditions ir the temporary camps did rot shoy any trend toward 
inprovement during the Pesiod of their operation wiict. might indicate 
a desire to stem the ceatn rate, Admittedly, the Leyigtical capee 
bilities cr Maltatiors of the Horth Kereans ana Ciinese curing this 
period cannot be determined, Lack of supplice, however, cannot be 
accepted as a reascnable SsCUusG, sincs returnees cdo ncé repert any 
corresponding deau4 rate cuong their guards, and sinse entmy forces 
fighting far to ine souti, and over an even vore extended supply 
line, had the loristical capabllity of caozat ing wader offenses in 
November 1950, denusry 1952 end in April 395i. 
This era of the temporary canps must Le viewed as ¢ holding 


riod, Thousands cf POWs were herded into liri campe which 
pe 


were first inaugurated in January 1952. 


Section V - The Fermenent Camps of the YALU 

The village of PYOKTUNG is located on a peninsula in a back. 
water of the YALU River, A portion of the town was corverted into 
the first of the permanent. carps by the simple expedient of evacua- 


ting the Korean civilians and installing the POWa, In mid-January 


1951 the Chinese begen gathering U.N. PCWs (exeluding ROX) from 


the various temporary camps and moving them irto FYOKTONG, The 
first to arrive were the 100 te 600 survivor: of the "Valley." 
Then the bulx of tne prisoner population of “Deays Velev" eri 
"Peaceful Valley" were brought in. Sy the erd ci Vareh of what 
yeer the Communists had completed the process of erieusting the 
temporary camps and U.S. POWs were concentrated into tyo areas = 
PYOKTONG and Camp 7, "Bean Camp" and "Mining Camp" cortimued to 
operate for some montis, but only as processing etatiors for pris- 
oners whose ultimate destination was PYCKTONG, The inception of 
this new camp on the oeninsula, which became ‘snzwm as Camp 6, did 
not marx a cnange fron inadecuacy to edequacy, sinc? the death 

rave at Camp 5 during the first sonths cz its existence was cue 
parable to thas which fad existed at vhe Walley" uid Weath Valley." 
It vas not, in fase, until the sprin: cf 1951 that corditions 
oud to amprove. Subseaently, the death toll evoeoped to approxie 
mately 3 per cent, as compered to 50 per cent for the first few 
months, 

At Camp 5 a semblance of organization was introduced, with 
companies, platoons and squads making their appearance, Gradually, 
the food increased and the prigoners were &ble to Lnprove their 
physical facilities, Ag the POW population at Camp 5 increased, 
the Chinese astablished other camps and, eventually, a group of 


eight camps or separated "companies" holding U.S. prisoners stretched 
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emter of 


VES Gtr Oo) the headar: obovs 
eer She vhirece POY Goomanc, lire 2 cast ee ee spend 


2°21), 2nd Camp 3 tstamted in Septomber + Gevober AGSL), weee oun. 
flow camps frua FYOKTONG, In October 1951 the officers were uoved 
tc Camp 2. Camp 4 wes founded in August 1952 to nouse the mine 
ccumissicnet officer POWs, With the founding of Camp 5 at FYCK@ING 
in January 1951, it nay be said that tho Chinese began the process 
of establishing ¢ semblance of organized, lo;isticelly sucrorzed 
internment canps Sor the U.S. POWs and of exersisir: sone effort, 


to meet at teist tre minisum veculremenss insolur es ecnttaticn 


ari nedical vare were aenserncd, 


ison o° the Three Paniods of Tacernnent 


The first prese in the develommens o% tie Pur cau syssom 
concerns the POWs captured from July 1950 weil Octever 1950, 
These men were under the control of the North Koreans, and their 
reports indicate that none of the steps wore taken which would 
ordinarily be necessary for the protracted detentisn ox a sizeable 
number of captured personnel; no permanent location was established, 
no clothing was issued, and no attempt was made to organize the 


large ecntingent into squads, platoons and companies, Living con~ 
aitions initially, at P’YUCNGYANG, were adequete, but food was 


acacce and gvaveiy veduecd the FOWs! capubilsic for survival seu 


foreed .. 


ohe cseties] sivustion 
grows: trom 


fag DAMP OQ, un ier 


the entry into the war of the CCF, 


troops were taken during the monthe of /ugutt. 


}, The Chines2, advancing rapidly and having ade, appirently, 


avion for the handling of large rambers of PCiic, seemed 


srg Over %o she 


Ty -aasstige of 
Tana axsertion of 


to be satisfied to turn the probleu sad the 
( "Peceeful Valley bas previously 

been noted) The Nort. Koreans, a ocaten and disorgenized altiy’y 

with little regard for huxen decencies, hemied the TOs into rake- 


shift locetions and fad then whatever cculd te obtained iccwliy or 


from an occasional cart lcsd of supplice, The 
to approximately 50 par cent (fig. 4), 

The consolidation of the FOYs in FYOKTONS in January ~ Mareh 
1951 marked the beginning of the permanent camp era and my have 
bsen brought about by e desire to facilitate the proper care of the 
prisoners, but initially there was little noticeable improvement, 


By March, when over half a million Chinese troops were already in 
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the full impact of 


FOWs iy, cams in North Sovee. and by then 


Communist vietinization - they had experienced the randulumts 
ci a 


partial string from indiffercnce to humen life cnd callous brstality 
to a mininun standard of existence and continous exploitation for 
communism's purpeses. The pendulum vas never to complete its By ig 
toward normal civilizei treatment and respect for individual o.: 


collective rights and dignity that would follew from an adherence 


to the basic Articles of the Genova Conventions 
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This chapter wilt deal with the internal eo: “ion of the 


POW camps in North Norea, The two prineis2l areas to be covered 
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are the structure of the various edrinistrative ovgecut end a de= 


ney ag personalities, Internal organization will de analyzed fran 


individual caups (beth Chines? and North Koreen 


732 utiss, i.e, 


COMp3SNLTES 


platoons, and se 


o 


» &sheir officials wil be considsred 


topicenly, inasmuch as their cuties varied Little fro eant so camp. 


Section {I ~ Internal Carp Orpanizetior. 


Although generally cbscure and corfusec ir. the eariy dars of 


tne Korean Operation, the internal organization of the POW canps ir. 
North Xorea finally evolved into a rzasoredly standardized arrange- 
ment, Once the prisoners were ushered into a permanent camp or 

fixed location, wnether a former villeze or a specially-constructed 
installation, certain typical organizaticnal problems arose and 

rather typical procedures were instituted to solve them. Although 
the organizational framework established by the Communists in their 
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Treatment. of Priscnere of War), rank, wie@, and, Ur canny cases, 
political learings were also detverriring Jaeters in the assignment 
of crisoners to different carp., and, within the camps, to certain 
companies and pjateone. This careful 3:fting of priscners into 
small units breugat with it a certain dofinite advantage accruing 
to the Commnists; tre Communist indoctrination program (chiefly 


Chinese) was aided because it could be directed with greater ef- 


fectiveness at relatively’emall, homogenous groups of prisoners, 
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afforts to subordinate the concept of rank among ibeir prisoners; 
& 3 


for example, even though the prisoncre were scldievs and were 


placed in tuese semiacilitary writs, they heard thomselves addressed 


as "Comrade" and "Student," er sinoly by 
? I 
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their names. 
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Section II mment Under Nortn Koreans 


During the four and a half months of the confiict when the 
North Koreans alone were waging war against the U.N. forces, uo 
permanent POW camps were in existence, Although they tock weny 
Anericans among their prisoners, the North Koreans sect up nO CARD 


for thea, but, instead, moved them nortlwerd at a iaisurely pace, 


stopping st SEOUL and PIYCNGYANG te regroup, - Finally, on Ui Sep~ 


teuber 1950, some 750 imerican prisoners of 212 ranks (plus 65 
civilian internees of several rutionalities) arrived at MAMPO, deep 
in nerthern Korea, It wes to be sidll enctner six mentus before 


the North Koreans moved these urisoners irto 2 perrinenrt canp 


o 


The North Korean disnostisen of fiw ehesn PU2SSnera exhibited 
7 i 


a basic lack of guiding ¢o2: Although faci >3 for handling 
and interning POWs in Korth Kerea were less then adegueta, duo to 
the exigencies of the war, ine conciusicn seens “nescapable that 
the North Koreans did not care enough about theiy priscners even to 
utilize them for propaganda Purposes, except on a makeshift basis, 
until the Chinese entered the battle. The priscners were not or- 
ganized; they were merely held under guard, 

After the U.N. 's successful amphibious landing at INCHON se 
15 September 1950, and the rapid thirst of the U.N. forces to the 
YALU River, the North Koreans reacted by moving taeir prisoners 


further north to CHUNGGANG-JIN, but sti3l there was no change in 


policy, North Korean personne] with whom the prisoners came into 
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contact during this period were security police of the North Korean 


Arny. 


Section IV ~ Interanent Under the COF 

With the entry of the Chinese Commnist Perce3 jabo thy wer 
in November 1950, most of the former corditions prevailed, bt on 
a larger scale, Once egaia large numbers of prisonwrs were taken, 
anc, as before, no preparations had besn rade to handle them. Fa~ 
cilities for housing prisoners, attencirg to their vyourds, and 
feeding them scarcely existed, This first winter of captivity 
(1950 - 1951) was undoubtedly the most chaotic and «retched pericd 


endured by the U.!, prisorsrs, 


Section V_~ Verporary Caps 

Almost every American prisoner captured ay the Chinese during 
tnis period spent some tine in at ieast on3 cf tarce tunporary camps 
set up by the Chinese, Sow: captives retained 3% these sites for 
only a day or two, while others lingered for three or Zour months 
in the temporary camps before they were transferred to a permanent 
one, The three temporary camps were all located in valleys, and 
that word predominates in the titles Given these camps by their 
POW inhabitants, Thez wer2 called the "Yaliey," "Death Valley," 


and “Peaceful Valley," the iaut named being the only camp under 


exclusive Chinese control, 


1. The "Valley" 


The "Valley" caze into being about the middle of November 
end was populated mostly by U.S, prisoners from the ist Cavalry 
Division captured at UNSAI duxing the first wees ox hat, rorth, 

At its peak, more than 1,000 POWs were inierned in the "Valley," 
before they were transferred to PYOKTONG, 15 to 25 danvary 1951, 
When first organized, the "Valley" was under North Korean jurisdic-— 
tions however, the Chinese assumed control in mid-December. Seg- 
regation of FOWe within the camp was only general; cf{ficers, EM, 
and wounded constituted the three divisions, Rudimentary squad 
affiliations were assigned to the enlisted pxisoners and squad 
leaders were appointed, but the POWs were trenaferre% before any 


further organization wes effected, 


“Death Valley" held vetween 1,000 and 2,000 POWs; most 
of the American prisoners came from the 2d Division and had been 
taken captive while trying to run the Chinese gauntlet between 
KUNU-RI and SUNCHON after the battle of the CHONGCHON River. The 
prisoners were housed in Korean huts strung cut for about two 
miles along the road through the valley, Because of a slight 
difference in elevation at either end o: the valley und the 3/4 


mile separation between the two min POW areas, "Death Valley" was 


divided into "Upper" and "Lower® camps, ROK troops formed the 


& 


bal of the prisoners held in the Upper Camp: the Lower Camp neld 
the other U.H, prisoners, Each hut (or room in the larger ‘1uts) 
was considered a’ squad, and, although leaders were appointed by 
the North Koreans, no effective organizetion aisted, Both North 
Xcrean and Chinese troops were piseent an Death Velev," bit the 


North Koreans were responsible for the iQrinisteaion of the camp, 


3. "“Pesceful Valley" 

"Peaceful Valley" was set up in late llecezber 1950 and 
contained prisoners captured on the eastern sector of the front, 
The camp was located at, KANCGYE and stretched for about a mile and 
a nalf along the MSR between MAMPO and FIYONGYANG, Cone 300 Ameri- 
cans and about 20 British were held here, ander Chinese comrol, 
The prisoners were organized into two ceapanies cf caual sise, each 
having three plavosns, Sranish~speaking POWs were placed together 
in one aquad, The command strvcture wes more highiy developed at 
"Peaceful Valley” than 4% sither of the other tro temporary camps, 
The administrative personnel included é caxp commander, company 
commanders, platoon leaders, ard instructors; all were Chinaae, 


The camp was closed in March 1952, 


Section VI - Permanen: Camps 
1. General 


The chief administrative units of the permanent POW camps 


were the companies, These varied in number from 3 to 7, depending 


Re, 


on the camp and ranged in size from 60 to 3°6 priscneors, with the 


average company containing about 200 men, 

Platoons varied in size and number, usually three or four to 
& company, In turn, the squad was the basic wit in the cars or~ 
ganization, with most of the routine aspects of canp life tirans- 
riring at squad level, Six to fifteen FOWs rormelly composed a 
squad, 

The camp command structure was of dual politico-military nature, 
with the exception of the camp commander, who executed both functions 
himself. The camp cormanders had very little contact with she pris~ 
oners themselves, They gave introductory speeches when some of the 
camps were first opened ard occasionally lectured the prisoners 
(through an interpreter) on camp regulations anc discinline. The 
camp commanders, often referred to by the POWs as the "Commanding 
General(s)," although their ranks were not definitely known, were 
personages seldom seen by the FOWs, 

A Chinese company comwunder was in charge cf each POW company. 
The returnees have referred to the company comancers by rank, which 
varied from Jioutenent to colonel, depending on the company com 
position. Normally, however, they held positicas comparable to 
those of a company-grade officer, The company commander was con- 
cerned chiefly with the administration of the company, and usually 
did not speak English, He was seen only a trifle more often than 


the camp commander, most often wien punishment was being meted out 


Sided YrRareys 
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wo a PIV, dis deputy, the assistant or vice conpann .cmender, 
assumed jhe duties of the company comuender when ho wes cbaant, 
Tie aszistant company commander was of minor irpcriance, however, 
ard many men sere rotated through the position. 

The political counterpart of the compary cersiander was tne 
conpany instructor who, &5 the highest Inglish-speskir-~ authority 
at this level, gradually assumed the demiuant role in company 
business, The instructor's functions were net linited to inter— 
preting, cr delivering indoctrinatory lectures, On che ecntrary, 
after a very short tine in camp each FCH became aware that his 
company inetructor was a very powerful individuel, He held the 
authority to sxcuse ar, internee from work details, to facLllitate 
going on sick call, vo administer vunishment, ard, in general, to 
make the prisoner's lst elthes pleasant or difficult. In order, 
perhaps, to mike the Americens more amenable te the indoctrination 


1 


he roe o: the commany instructor 


nrogram, the Chinsse eniasged the b3 
so that ne mignt appear to tle Puly ce tne "fountain from which all 
blessings flowed." The instouctor, therefore, carried out the 
functions wears? associated with inh: diverse branches in the U.S. 
Army ae T.I. & E., the Inspector General, the Chaplain, and Special 
Services. 


At the platoon level, the military half of the command chain 


was embodied in the nJatcon leader. Usualiy speaking no English, 
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Chincse-sppointed FC! squad leaders cormonty handlod tre dis- 


1 


tribution of food and supplies eguids, chose scnad 


merbers for details, and were recuired to ce with their squads at all 
times, Jt was the squad leader's task uc se2 that his squed was formed 
properly in platoon formations, and he norzally counted it to check 

for absentees, (For aerial photographs and sketches of the permanent 


camps, se> figs. 27 through 43, app. Til). 
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from cle “Valiey" ond ies afc wibaii a Lew deys ic ochex UL" 


pri3onere orem "Deatr ayo ore. ‘eacatul Valley." Sosceng on 
cupying the western emu cf Ube sown were dispesseszad ve wake raca 
for tre POWs, who were ther oilieted ia tie reeshly vacated nutes 
The only permaneri. cars in exisicnee daring this perio’. Camp 5, 


was filled up rapidiy crd neld agprozimtely 3,500 UN. rriseners 


@ 


(but nc ROKs) at this time, The POW dzath rate, however, was quite 
> 2 q 


high, end the number of priscners decreased continually. 


Ag soon as the priconers nad been quartered in FYETCHG, Pow 


squad end assistant iat 2€acders were appointed by the North 
Koreans, vho administere¢ the ea two uncer Chiness dirset.on until 


March 1951, after wiich tue Chuncse assumed complete eontrol. A 


vaguely defined ecuooure ovendsetion sxisted while the camp wag in 


the precess cf receivin: rricozers itros the temporsry camps, By 
February - Merch 1951, icwover, the organization of Carn § wae as 
follows: 


ist Company U.S. Negro EM, some Spanish-speak- 
ing U.3. and U.N. BX, 
26 Company U.S. Walte EM, Turkish EM, 


vo 


3a Company U.S, White EM, U.K. EN, 


4th Compsny uN. sergeants 
5th Company U.N. officers 
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The subordinate platoon and Squad organizations were still not 
well-defined, due to the numerous deaths and the many minor shift- 
ings of prisoners within the Companies. (fig, 24, app, II) 

The first major reorganization at Camp 5 occurred in October 
1951. At that time the U.S. EM fron 2d Company and some U.S. ser- 
geants from 4th Company were transferred to Camp 3 (a few had al- 
ready been sent to Camp 3 in August and September). Those trans 
ferred had been causing the Chinese no little trouble by balking 
at the indoctrination program and being generally unco-operiutive, 
from the Chinese point of view, Also, in October, the officers 
from 5th Company were moved to the newly-established Camp 2, which 
became the Officers! Camp, A few officers were in Company 5 as 
late as March 1952, After the departure of the U.S, personnel of 
2d Compeny, only the Turkish POWs were billeted in this area, From 
October to December 1951, 5th Company housed a Special "study com 
pany," composed of "Progressives" of all nationalities undergoing 
intensive indoctrination, In December 1951 the U.K, EM were moved 
into 5th Company, From October 195] unt August 1952 Camp 5 was 
organized as follows: 


ist. Company U.S. Negro EM and some Spanish- 
speaking U.S. and U.N. EM, 

2d Company Turkish EM. 

3d Company U.S. White EM and U.K, Bi (Until 


December 1951), 


4th Company U.N. sergeants, 
Sth Company study company (October - December 
1951) U.K. EM (after December 1951) 

The prisoner population of Camp 5 dropped constantly through- 
out 1951, and by December the number of POWs interned there had 
dropped to 1,400, This figure remained relatively stable there- 
after, (fig. 25, app. II) 

In August 1952 the sergeants from 4th Company, Camp 5 were 
transferred to Camp 4, As a group they had exhibited more solidar- 
ity and displayed firmer resistance in the face of Chinese demands 
than had younger, lower-ranking enlisted men, The Chinese undoubt—- 
edly felt that with the NCOs removed, the other EM would be more 
pliant. With the NCOs gone, 4th Company was vacant and the Chinese 
took this opportunity to segregate their prisoners even further, 
Soldiers of various U.N. nationalities ~ French, Dutch, Greeks, 
Filipinos, and Spanish-speaking Americans —- made up this polyglot 
company , 

The final change in the organizational structure of Camp 5 wae 
the addition of another company - 6th Company ~ in March 1953, The 
Chinese interned about 50 newly~captured Colombians in this. company, 
which was not located within the camp confines, but was in the town 
of PYOKTONG itself (fig. 26, app. II). Otherwise, the camp did 
not change during its final year until August 1953, when the re- 
patriation of prisoners took place. In Aueust 1953 the camp 
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population was abo 1,250 Alitougn Canp 5 wa2 nos the lerge.st 
POW camp in North Korea, it was cue of tre Mest umpor ct urb. ~ wae 


the scere of an iniensive vommni st. andonteinetion of fost ane tha 


inter-Caup Uleroies were held rere in Keverher 


occurred many of thie wahapoy event cortesced with che ‘Ise cone 
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men, In addition, is housed tre Communiss headquarters vor the 


entire POU camo systen in orth Xora. 
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Gap 1 an? was located in the Nerth Kozein 


(CHIANG-NT on AMS), About 2,009 British aad Aver: 1 officers 


and enlisted men wore initially confined acre is 72 JARge come 


panies (fig. U,, app. ZI), 4, the officers 


were removed to Cam 2 ane in August sergeants were 
transferred to Camp 4 and U.S, Negro privases and corvorals te 
Camp 5, A few other U.N. 7OWs were internec 2% Cann 1 while in 


transit to their permanent camps, After August 1952 the camp cone. 


tained U.S. and Britioh privates and corporals in seven numbered aN 
| companies, the U.S, oceupying ist, 2d, 34 and 4th Companies and 

the British 5th, 6th, and 7th, (For platcon and squad structure, 

see fig, 15, app iJ When the armistice was signed, Camp 1 held 


more POWs than any other camp ~ 900 Americans and 500 British, 


4. Camp 3 
The first contingent of vrisone:e ar: sive of 
Geap 3 in August 1952, but it sas ¢ group 


’ 


om PYORTONG in Cetober i951 that Ca 


DSoon the usual, 


company, platoon, squad oasis, Initisliy, the o-isene> populsticn 


resembled that of Camp 1, 18 it waa cotvocknd of fiance 


enlisted men enc some American officers, civic 


panies totaling some 370 POs (fig. 22, app. ID}. ber ne 


of 1952 the camp vas roorzanized so that it 


tu only Amer. 
ican caucasiar privates and corporals. in July toe se gcants were 
removed and sent to Camp 4; the British privates and c.zporals: were 
tr: nsferred to Camp 13 and the imericar Negro peivetes ard corporate 
were gent to Camp 5, Two new companies hed bear forme in 4952, 

one in February and ene in July, making a totel of fiw companies 

in the camp, numbered i, 2, 4, 5, anc 9 (fig. 21, app, 11), 


In August 1952, 9th Company ceased to exist, sine: it wee ab- 


sorbed into 2d Company, In the same rocth a thira cur any was 


formed by removing prisoners from ist and 2d Corsarnies ard resrous- 
ing them. In May 1953, 3d Company wae de-activatsed ane its members 
were reassigned to lst and 2d Companies, Shortly thercafter an 

unsegregated company of USAF and Army EM, captured in “he beginning 
of 1953, was located halfway between Camps 3 and 5, ‘Ns new com= 


pany, although well beyond the physical confines of’ Camp 3, received 


the title of 3d Company, Camp 3, and was a3so known as Camp 3, 


Branch < (fig. 22, app. IL, wltiete organization of Camp 3). In 


August 1953 Camp 3 held acproxinately 850 POWs, 


5. Camp 2 
Camp 2 was formed in October 1951, after tis arrival of 

U.N. officers from Camps 2, 3, ani 5. The Chinese officer who had 
commanded the officers! company at Camp 5 accompanied them to the 


new camp, where he became camp commander, The officer POWs in Camp 2 


were divided into three platoons, with three squads to each platoon, 
In December 1951 the camp contained 283 prisoners, about three-fourths 
of whom were American officers (fig, i6, app, II), There were no 
changes in the organization of the camp during 1952, except that in 


October tne camp wac divided into two companies, 


6. Camp 2, Company 2 

Company 2, Camp 2 was formed in October 1952 to provide 
a separate camp for U.N. field-grade officers, with officers of come 
pany grade remining in Company i, Camp 2, Physically removed from 
Company 1, Camp 2, although less than a mile away, Company 2 was 
really a separate camp. About 150 U.N. officers were interned in 
this area, most of them of field~grade rank, They were divided into 
three platoons, and each platoon had three squads, Company 2 remained 
in existence until August 1953 (fig. 17, app. II). 


7. Camp 2, Company 3 
| In August 1953 Company 3, consisting of three Platoons, was 
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formed under the jurisdiction of Camp 2 (fig. 16, app, II). This 
was a "hard labor" camo, composed of about 130 American and British 
EM whe, for various reasons, had caused the Chinese trouble. The 


company wos disbanded in June 1953, 


8, Camp 2, Company 4. 

In Hay 1952 another ccupany-camp, which like Company 3 was 
some miles distant from the headquarters of Camp 2 in Company 1, had 
been established and named Company 4, Camp 2. Company 4 ves composed. 
mainly of USAF officers, plus a few \ir Force enlisted men, and 2 few 
other U.N. officers, The camp contrined about 140 POWs organized into 


three platoons (fig. 19, app. II). 


9. Camp 
In August 1952 the Chinese established Camp 4. Into it they 

gathered all the sergearts theretofore neld in other camps, with the 
exception of those doing hard isbor in Company 3, Camp 2. Located at 
WIWON, Camp 4 was farther up the YALU than any other Chinese-adminis-~ “ 
tered camp, It was divided into three companies; for example, all the 
American Negro sergeants were quartered together in one platoon of 3d 
Company. In all, the camp held about 600 FOWs, most of them American 


and the remainder British, Turkish, and french (fig. 23, app. II). 


10, Camp 6 
At Camp 6, established in March 1953, the Chinese interned 


about 100 U.N. enlisted men and a few officers captured in the closing 
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stages of the conflict, Sirce ii wee duly before the canp received 


any considerable number of rriscy ers. only squads and platoons had 


been fozied when the armictice ws signed, 


li. Camp 7 


* 


Camp 7 was organized in Ssotember 1950, to house a&pvroxiantely 
800 POVis and civilisn internees at MAYPO, who were still under contro] 
of the North Koreans, After mich shifting about, the group settled 
down at the APEX, a point 2% the vary tip of the Sino-Korean border, 
and rema‘ned there until Merch 195i. At that time the group was moved 
twelve miles soutiward to the site of some old Japanese barracks, This 
spot becene Camp 7, and they remained tuere until Cctober 1951, No 
camp orgenization was instituted by a North Koreans, whe did very 
Little to ameliorate the hardships treis prisoners suffered, By the 
time the camp was dissolvec., the number of Surviving prisoners had 
dropped to about 300. The remaining officers were transferred to Camp 
5 and then to Camp 2; most of the remaining EM were sent to the Chinese 


at Camp 3, 


12. Camp 12 
The other North Korean POW camp, Camp 12, was established a 


few miles east of PYOKTONG in February 1951. It functioned not only 


as an internment point for prisoners, but also as the seat of the; Cen- 


tral Peace Comittee. Camp 12 never held more than 80-100 prisoners 


and was disbanded in December 1951. 
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POs CROUPS_AND Gratnazi TIONS, 

Secthon i _- Intregucticr 

The U.S. prisoners cf war in the Korean carps, composed of a1). 
rarks «rom private to cclonel. ccobably represented a reasonable 
cross-section of American educational, economic, and social life. 
Subjected to interrogztion, indsctrination, and sub-standard living 
conditions, it was inevitable tat, from this heterogeneous group, 
there should appear numerous clandestine resietaace movements, It 


would also seem logical that, since tae nrisoners were uiljtary 


personnel, a semblanc? of militgvy crder anc dincipline would be 
imposed by the POWs on tnemsolves is order to regulate their lives 
insofar as possible ex. to rresi.t a solic rent to their captors, 
Perhaps one of the most notable aspzets of the POWs in Korea was 
their inability to form legting vecistanca groups and their failure 
to organize themselves on a camp or company basis and achieve 


solidarity. . 


Section II_- Informers vs, POW Organization Efforts 

The CCF, following normal procedures in the handling of pris- 
oners, segregated the POWs' by rank, In addition, they refused to 
recognize or negotiate with any senior officer or enlisted man ss 


a representative of a camp or ccsipeny. Hewever, returned POWs 


and af any 


Tike can conorol by the or: 


woo tho PCV 


argonrne: ait: reperved by roturneen wo nave 


; for the COP in every camo end comeny. 


Trev faithfully repovted the leadera of clandestine enti-censoirdet 


groups. vee individual “reactienart 


* Sie planned estware at: 


oreated 4 


ap and sugpicien cnome_ 


what any forral 


indivicuais involved reported clrectiy anc 


-ommenistes, Su 
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proof apperentiy could not. te obtained and 


unable te cope with this Laternal danger Although the activitios 


of the informers handicapred the fort 


of resistance grceups end 
ur.doubtedly deterred the assumpticn of commend by groups of indi- 
viduals in the camps, another facter shoald also be considered in 
this regard, Less frequently reported by the POs, buy apparent 

in any detailed study of the camps, is the fact that the lower- 
ranking enlisted men, deprived of their officers and non-commissioned 
officers, demonstrated no capability to organize themselves or select 
a leader, Even in the non-coun.ssioned officers! camp (Camp 4), 
there are no indications of a senior NCO or group of NCOs making 

a determined attempt to establish the Ciscipline and cohegion of a 


military group. Among the cfficers, in the latter stages of 


weir, an effort was wade co cpotate under 


Sevier cffiecr. Ryan + 


conplevelr successful nor was it xceant iters, 


cf YOY intoume: ¢ 


jt 


provided the Communists with swo vowerful too 


containment of U.S. militer: cerscanel in the Korean FCW 


in vroupe, there vere 


Still another 


other sroups which were surely social. ; 


more limited category of in iridusls 


ares torevher 


for persons] gair, end, throug testor, added 


to the confusion and distrust in the CEMES, F4eh 


FS wore, how. 


ever, rare among the POs, 


Section Lil ~ Orpanizations | inthe Permanent Carros 
1. Carp 1 
a, BRK (Ku Klyx Rlen) 

The best-lmoun prisoner organisaticn in Camp 1 was 
the KKK, This nane, with its 2aaiiiar connotations, rust have 
seemed to the POWs a "natural" for adoption by an organization 
whose aim was to combat the "progressives;" every permanont camp 
except Camp 2 had its own KKK - in rumor if not in fact, ‘hether 


the prisoners adepted the name after hearing Communist lectures 


Dee ly 
jd idhce 
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on tne 2ctivities of the KKK in the ULS,, cr whether ine Chinese 
1 


gave tne organization its title is not know, In a sense the nares 
may not have been too advantagesus, cince book she prisoners cad 


the Chinese tended to aseribe all forms of subversive or anid: 


Communist activity to the KKK, which cousequeabiy cakes ab aig 
2 J 


ficult te place KKK functions in their Pope? perspoctive, 


® 


Th: KKK was founded in the spring of 1952, To prevent com- 

romise of the organization its meuhers were divided nto tre or 
4, 

three-man cells; one man from eseh ceil was to waintein lisison 


y 


with other colis. Ostimetes of membership v: 
6 


re hO to 200, but iv le Likely shat tes lever Siguvc .s more nearly 


ry widely. fren "0 


accurate, There was little overall. dirsetion given this organize~ 
tion, and co-ordination of Dlanning was ravely if ever attenrted. 
One source, however, tells of attending meetings held during carp 
blackouts where verbal orders were petaiees . 4 

If there is some question as to tho actual workings of ihe KKK, 
there is no deubt as to its eee Members cf the KKX strove: (1) 
To disrupt camp routine and narass camp authorities in any wey 
possible, (2) To block the Chinese indoctrination effort. (3) 
To prevent fellow POWs from collaborating with the Chinese. 

In order to achieve this last objzctive, anonymous warning 
notes were placed on the bunks of known Progressives! and those 
with ccllaborationisit le:nings. "Progressived' were also threatened 


verbally with reprisal after repatriation, 


The Chinese discovered the KKi's existence very shortly after 


) it had been formed. In April 1952. cre of the leadess of the N64 


. 
oa 


wea vlaeed in solitary confinerent and was rot released to cuard 


Srdal uncil Getobus of thao vear, After hi he veeeived ¢. 


33-nuonth jail sentence for spreiding rumors, “instigeving," wader- 
| 2G 
mining camp suthority, and vornaing a secret society. Other merbers 


£ the KKK were transferred to Camp 2. Comvany 3, during the Zall 


° 
t+. 


of 1952, Despite their efforts, the Chinese ald not succeed in 
. 3 


stopping 21] anti activity that went on under the KUK 


label. tn November 1952, seme former memoers cf the KEK resumed 

their earlier efforts on s smaller sczle, In dune ther formed a 

group called the SHADOW, a ebjective vas te physically runiek 
q 

informers and collaborators. 


an anti-Communist organiza~ 


8 


The 4th Company of Camp 1. elso had 
tion among the PC¥s, It was called the TRUE AMERICANS and may have 
peen an cffshoot of the KKK, Cne source states that three-fcurths 
of the 4th Company belonged to this orgznization, but this estimate 
is probably can. Recognizing the propaganda implicit in the many 
photographs taken of tha FOWs by the Chinsse, the TRUE AMERICANS 
attempted to hae prisoners refuse tc be photographed, In December 
1952, some members of this organization set fire to the cenp recrea~ 


| tion room. Three of the arsonists were out in solitary confinement 


from January to June 1952, ab which time they were given eight- 
13 

month jail sentences retroactive to Junuary. 
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b, Other PUN Cyganizations 


Ancther anti-Chinese crganizeticn was snow by the 


lvls PHA, which were varicusly interercted rs 


i ARTS UF AMERICS, FAITHFUL 12 


ana FEDERAL Fuuc 


Several, other small short-lived anti-Chinese «nd conti "Progres- 
sive" groups were in existence at Camp 1. The BLACK DRAGUN comprised 
some twenty men who. (it is claimed) antencod te buen Chinese supply 
points and camp buildings. They aise plamed to diceipline "Progres-. 
sives,"' but no concrebe sctione akong this line took place. The 
leader of this grouo was apprehended by tae Chinese ind placed in 

14 15 16 
solitary. The NUN-BENEDICT ARNULD CLUZ, the CANNIBAL CLUB, and 

Bie 2 
the UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIE: CQilITTHE were also feunded to combat 
the authorities end their priscner helpers, A similar organization 
18- 

among the British POWs in the camp was tne TRO’ GOVERNMENT, 


c. Informer Net 
One source states that a Chinese-sponsored INFORMANT 
NET functioned for a time in Camp 1. The chief of the NET was the 
company commander of 3d Company. Since he ssoke no English, a 


CCF interpreter was present at «11 meeting: One of the camp's 


a ’ 


leading collaborators wag the mein POW representative, He perso 


aily recruited other members for unis grour from amoug tae canpts 


"progressive" elerent. Wo i cr threats were nade to end 


thule co-oper-tion, The livet ueeticg of the I 
ning session, wes beld in Janucry 1955. Meabers vere teld thes 


informetion vas wanted corecrning prospective es 


oi 


w 


UWs who threatened "Progressives." The infors 


how to meke out reports. Thereafter neetings wore held weekly, and 


the informers vied with esch other in turning in derogstory resorts. 


- 


y 


Plans were also discussed by the informers for confiscsting all 
prisoners’ personal possessions, i.e., wallets, pPletures, noteoocs, 
to see whether any coded messages were entering or leaving the camp, 


29 
29 


but, this project was never realized 


At Camp 2, Company 1, there arose a social group 
known as the FAR EASTERN ERANCH OF THD CLD SOLDIGRS' HOM, or simply 
the OLD SOLDIERS! HOME. In December 1982, seven officers began és 


congregate near their barracks =-nd spend their free time in conver- 
20 
sation. Initially, to be a member of the group, a POW had to be 


at least 32 years old 2nd have 12 years of active service; but 


these requirements were soon waived, 2nd anybody so inclined could 
aL 
participate in the group's dis 


° 
f “ 


Usually those in the group 


2 


tea 


talked about their past lives and future plans, with the obvious 
> 


intention of keeping their spirits up. Cecasionally, how2ver, they 
disevesed the probleme of camp life anc of maintaining a wikitarUy 
correct attitude walle a oriccner, The Crinese tock no steps to 
disband the OLD SOLDIERS* HOME anc it cortinued mesting until re- 


patriation. 


b, Other Organizations 
An inferm=1 group of anti-cormrniss prisoners ‘mom 
as the CAGE MEMBERS also existed at ee a: In Conpany 4 of 
Camp 2, under the leadership of some Britieh P0iis, 2 LITTLE TiRAT~ 
RICAL GROUP was Zormed, Seme 25 prisoners joined the group, whose 


activities centered about staging skite and pleys, Tae camp author- 


ities did not ban this group, but a Chinese nonitored all scripts. 


3. Canp 3 
a, The Circle 
In Camp 3 the vest-know anti-ccxrmmis’ organizatioa 
was the CIRCLE, Formed in March 1952, the crganizaticn was composed 
almost. entirely of the mexbers of one squad in the lst Company, ebout 
15 end As a group, they: (1) Helzed prospective escapees gather 
material, (2) Warned and advised fellow POs not to engage in"Pro- 


gressive' activity. (3) Devised and erco-:iraged individual ani col- 


« 


lective resistance to Chinese rule, 


The orgenigstionul p.arming was carvied cy. in 


bers. 


in ordor Ive otscrved 


ally the request was granted, and the CINULE soured we: allowsd in 
the main company area only for food and formations, Tho Chirase 


recognized the scuad’s antiecommunist attitude and scon “-d it per-- 


forming the more arduous, unpleesent details, Sven es these details, 


the Chinese triea to keep the squad away frow the obber POWs. 

While recognizing the squad‘s varbicipstion in exntiecoururist 
activities, the Chinese also realized its usefulness es a sovrac 
of information on FOW thinking, On occesion, when - new project 
or policy was being conterolaied, the aqned members vould bs sounded 
out on their reaction to the asw oregrem, As € group they seemed 
to have earned some msasvre of grudging udmirsatior. from the Chinese. 
Tney were often told that they were the numoer ons squad because 


they did their work well: and che Chinese alse maintained that 


because of the length of time they spent resisting .cmmunism they 
A ald 


would become "the best’ Progressives’! if taey were evor converted. 


As a group the CIRCLE harassed thoir captorsin numerous amall 


ways, They overslept and deliverately missed formations; they 


sor, 


v 
knowingly entered parts of the company area forbidden to them; they 


cursed their instructors to their faces; they even went so far as 
to throw rocks at the Chinese, Correctly or not, all company-wide 
anti-Chinese activity was imputed to this group. 

The most ambitious undertaking of the CIRCLE was its attempt 
to discourage fellow POWs from associating with the Chinese and 
from enlisting in their study program. When one of its members 
succeeded in stealing some pro-commmist articles written by a POW, 
the group took further action, The accused "author" was asked to 
visit the squad and was directed to the center of the barracks floor, 
He was then surrounded by the members of the squad, whence arose the 
name the CIRCLE, After hearing the evidence, members of the group 
beat the collaborator, One or two mre "Progressives" were man- 
handled in this fashion, In July 1952 the Chinese decided to put 
an end to the activities of the CIRCLE, and in August the squad was 
broken up, some men going to different companies, others to jail. 


b. Other Organizations 
. ‘ An escape and anti-"Progressive" group at Camp 2 was 
known as the SHOW, since it doubled as an amateur stage group to 
conceal its real purpose, It collected food and equipment, evalu~ 
ated previous escape attempts, made plans for future attempts, con- 


ducted survival and map-and-compass training, and made and stole 
26 


maps. Other minor, ephemeral anti-"Progressive" groups in the camp 


27 28 
were the EIGHT BALLS, the @EB °S in lst Company, and the KANGAROO 
29 


COURT, which reputedly whipped some 'Progreseives."' A small social 
group with half a dozen members had the descriptive title of CHIC- 
KEN, PORK, & GEESE; members of this group on occasion stole food 
from the camp warehouses and sometimes swam adie 

Camp 3 ee also the scene of organised thievery carried on by 
sqme of the Ps. This organization was known as the BENJO GANC, 
from ita custom of waylaying prisoners in the latrine ("Lenjo" in 
Japanese), Although a member of this band claims that their pur- 
pose was only to “pough up" POWs who stole food and personal belong- 
ings from other enc the evidence belies this assertion, The 
RENJO GANG wae formed in 1951 and existed in varying strength (sev- 
en members according to one source) for at leaat a year, stealing 
food, tobacco, and personal goods fram the weaker and smaller POWs. 


The organization had no political leanings. 


he Camp & 

In Camp 4 a dezen prisoners of Polish descent in 2d Com- 
pany organized a social group, the POLISH FALCONS. The group was 
mildly anti-Chinese in its activity and advised other seteaners 
not to collaborate with the camp erecta: In addition, the 
group attempted to glean information regarding the progress of the 


truce talks from the Chinese. The camp authorities were aware of 


the group's existence, but tolerated it. 


An aroieconmunist grovo was formed in 3d Comssm- under the namo 
34 
of WAR COUNCEL in Novembe: 1952, “ith 7 to 10 memusrc, this grovp 
sought to deprive the communists cf tneir OY eunvert:.. by yorauad. 


tau) byyogressives!’ 42 ccate collaboratinz wit® the Chinese Tate 


Geeup vac in beiny until July 1952. Albee aro Company war she WAR 


CarP, an anticProgmesesive’ erour 04 10 prisonere. “They “arassed the 
33 
‘progressives but diag nos woe. KE is mentioned 


as functioning at Camp 4, but this mey hava deca merely a transfer— 


ence of the well-known nsue from another camp. 


3. Camp 2 
Camp 5 proved to be +xtramely fertile in generating 
prisoner organizesions «ni grcups. 


nizations were the 


In the 1st Company, the two vost formal. o 
BLACK DIAMOND and the GCLOEN CEOSS (or OLDEN EARRING), The BLACK 
DIAMOND was formed in Octover 1952 by about 16 seen It was 
a social organization which afferced its members an opportunity to 
fecl that they belonged to something which had no connection with 
communism, the Chinese, or any aspect of camp existence. Its only 
planned goal was to meet “nd hold a reunism after returning to the 
United States. The Chinese, however, labsied the group subversive 
and within a few wéeks of its inception broke it up. All the POWs 
of 1st Company were first assembled to hear a lecture by a Chinese 
on the evils eed BLACK DIAMOND. snd after that the leader of the 


group Was jaiied. 


Tne SOLDEN CHU3S was ost 


Cris ese, bub aulver 


the seme fote os the BLAC. ST eS. Tts members Sosnloned crossog 


ons oF pieces of metal ard wo « tner dry ercen ears. Phere WERE 
") 
abouL 45 members of tis orgrengetbor. owe os an vormath 
Ancther short~lived Va bin oh.3 on 


VIPERS was also 4 social BPONp Corigisting of ebout io prisoners: 


4). 
ane Logetaer. An dafor-. 


- The BUACK RUBS wes 
an anti-comunis: grcup in Ist Company. 
In the 3¢ Cozpany the leading arnti-commun? st Sroups were the 


KKK, KILL TH CULRUNIITS, TATTG 


SIV: TEA PadTY, 
All had the same sims of deterring prisoners for 2c operating with 


the Chinese and n=rass 


Section IV ~ General 
Se ens rad 


It will be noted that, in spite of the prevelanc: of the initials 


KKK throughout the camps, there wes no 2G group or ov ganizstion 
among American prisoners which waged interracial warfare, OCrgani.- 
zations established on racial lines iia exist, but th’s was = ren 
sult .of the Communist policy of segregating Negro ond Caucasian 
prisoners, rather than an expression of the prisoners’ will. At 
Camp 5, many of the whites thought that the Chinese treated Negro 
POWs more leniently and gave them more 7nd better food and cloth-. 


ing. This, however, engendered bitterness towards the Chinese and 


RORFINENTE 
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nee of overt friction dia occer 


joes. Tne CIRCLE was eo- 


demanging that th: Sp-.nisn--‘me 


fromthe company ‘Opinion in the C7RCLE was ¢ 


beys wera ‘running over’ the others.") Armed with knives and sticks, 


prepaced to do cattle; out the Chinese »vers 


by setting up mortacs in she bills turroiading tiv 


setween the races and winoritiee 


whole, relations were 
within the American POW bedy. 

The cverall ises of success of west POW organizations wes not 
due to any Lack of versistence on the park of the FOW:, but rather 
to Chinese vigilance. The camp authorities -ere persistent in their 


efforts to discover cover: groups. ané in this sphere they were al- 


most uniformly successful. Informers aided the Chinese by comprom- 
Pp! 


dieing the secret organizicions: this siuplified tite Chinese task of 


surveillance, The lack ci specific aims hampered some organisations, 
by causing their members to expend their energies in several direc- 
tions, 

If the POW covert orgarizetions were not strikingly success~ 
ful at positive action, their very existence kept the Chinese busy 


tracking them down, ques*ioning prisoners as to their motives, and 


in general caused the caro authorities no little annoyance. 


a. 
| eed 


NARS, Date 


The anti--comnumist syoupes 


et 
» Gad. 


American prisoners would oot 


parsively to cecumalet ire 


awtrination, and that there ere neny i 


seat their mili~ 
tary obligations continues eves wille the, held the cratus co a 20! 


The solitary evonfinere 


SOMES TT nets art te Lead- 


evs of the yariou: 


Chinese, e.g. BLACK DIAMUTD in Gamp 4) is evidence of the fect that 
the Chinese, perhaps overeatimating the power and influence o% these 


groups, regerded them a3 a threat to their ccntrol of the prisoners, 
These overt POW groups which required 2 ainimum u> co-operation 

with the enemy in order to exist — singing grevps, rzcreatior core 

mittee, and the like - served to create a non-comuunist soeie) feb- 


ric within the cenps. Thoy afforded the orisoners coue 


for their energies without forcing upon them too consromisineg a po- 


sition. 


A. ASCIR #0053, CARAICK, Thomas, Crl., BA 24262903 Arny 


2. Phase II interrogation Report 
RUFF, Wilifred J, Set., RA 19360257 Army 


3. Phase II Interrogaticn Report 
CARTER, Gale W, Sgt., HA 16212566 Arny 


4. Phase II Interrogation Report 
JONES, William, Sgt., RA 15373726 Army 
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i: 44355500 dene 
) § Fhase Is Interrogation Report 
Yall PELT, George. Set., BA Lb?Ch.L° Aray 
7. Phase 2. Tnberrogatizgn Eevort 
YOUBG, James &, Crh., Re LP 2096 Loe 
5 Phase Trogation report 
1 Gllliem. Sgt , Ra 17373726 Avay 
RX, Gale &, Sgt., Ri 15212566 ivay 
9, Phase 17 Interropation Repert 
RUPP, reé dy Sgt., A 19260857 Army 


n Repovt 
Le vw, Sgt., RA 18212560 Arayv 


11. Fhase II Interrogation Reppert 
CARTER, Manifee, Cpl., 54 13257902 vray 


12, Phase II Interrogaticn Neport 
JOANSON, Johan dr, Crl., PA 15259749 Army 


13. Phase II Interrogaticn Renort 
BITINER, Donale, Cpl., Ri 13% 


14. Phase II Interrogation Report 


DICATO, Joseph, Col., RA 21210859 Aray 
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15, Phase iI interrogeticn Report 
oN BEASLEY, Leonard, PFO, 2a 15311324 Army 


15. Phase II Interrogation Report 
STINSON, Jackie, Sgt., “A 1§2741i,5 krmy 


17. Phase II Interrogation Report 
RAINES, Bobbic, PFC, US 55057879 Army 


18, Phase iIi Interrogation Report 
BARCUS, Floyé B, Sgt., 2A 15416276 Army 


19. Phase II Interrogation Report 
BOYD, Charles 2, Cpl., RA 15264215 Army 


20. ASCIR #0048, CUCCARO, Charles, M/Sgt., RA 33947883 Army 


2°. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


ASCTR #00:9, Ci Ey T right, WEG, © Bapsis bony 
ASSIR #0057, ¥4 TS, Joseph, Capt., 5 2001781 Aray 


Phase IZ intercugat: on Revert 
BBOTT, Vil iam #, Cpl., Re .3756846 Arny 


ASSIR #COS1, WLLAFI4, Leonard, Col., i4 183.2585 Arny 


ASOIR #0051, WILME1’, Leonard, Cpl., &% 18322985 Ara 


General CI Informatica Report dated 21 Septenber 1¢- 


prepared by Hq USAFFE (ADV) Joint intelligerss Proaes.. 


sing Boara #75 APO 500 


Phase IIT Interrogation Report 
RBOWENS. J, Ww, Cpl, RA B7E6551 3 Arnay 


Phase IT Interrcgation Report 
WELSH, Spencer ¥, Cpl., RA 12326ca88 lay 


Phase It Interregation Repert 
HESSELINK, Robert, Sgt., RA 16309560 Arnay 


Phase IT Interrogation Revert 
POLEE, Willie, Cpl., RA 19305203 Aiiy 


Phase Ii Interrogation Report, 
TULLIO, Martin J, PPO, RA 19305515 Aray 


Phase II Interrogation Report v7 
WOZNIAK, Joseph, Sgte, RA 61L7342 Array 


Phase II Interrogation Report 
CELUSNIAK, Frank, M/Set., RA SLOC79&;, Army 


Phase II Interrcgation Report 
BACOTE, James D, H/Sgzt., RA 3333L045 Army 


Phase II Interrogation Rerert 
ELLISON, Paul M, M/Sgt., RA ZS94LL9S Army 


ASCIR #0063, THOMAS, John L, Cpl., RA 13350012 Arny 


Phase II Interrogation Report 
CARRINGTON, Edward, Sgt, RA 13166566 Army 
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“COLL, MURRAY, Wesley, Sgt., 24 12255190 Arry 


CI Information interrogation Summaries: 


Phase 


Phase 


ASSIR 


IT Interregation Repert 
HOYER, Ralph D, H/Sge., A $5.52h Pacy 


e I: Interrcgation Report 


SCHRSON. Clarence, Cole. RL LV23fk 6 amy 


: It Interrogation Rerort 


DEST, Osear, Sgt., EA MASSES Alay 


IL Interrogation Report. 
THOMAS, Oris K, SFC, RA 38003871 6 or 


#OO51, WILMETH, Leonard, Cpl., 21 19322985 Anay 


CHAPYER 6 


INTLRROGATION 


This chapter wil]. be devotec to a study of AKA (Nerth Korean 
Army) and COF (Chinese Communist Forces) interrogation techniques 
and procedures as they were applied to cactured United States mil- 
itary personnel during the Korean conflict, 

Prisoners of war have been considered valuable sources of in- 
formation throughout the course of recorded het, and this fact 
was not overlooked by either of the two belligerents opposing the 
United Naticns forces, Both the NKA and the CCF emphasize the ime 
portance of prisoner interrogstion in their military planning. 
Captured enemy docwnents indicate the significance attached to the 
interrogations of prisoners of war, and a study of both the MA 
and CCF intelligence orgsrizations reveals the existence of highly 
specialised sections charged with the interrozation of’ captured 
personnel, 

Tt shouid be noted here that, in spite of its importance as 
an intelligerice factor, PCW interrogation in Korea was not prima- 
rily concerned with the development of purely military information, 


but was directed to a far greater degree along personal and politi- 


eal lines, 


Hostilities in Korea began without any formal understanding 


between the belligerents in respect to the interrogation of pris- 
oners of war, Article 17 of the Geneva Convention Relative to the 
ee eon nesative to tne 


Treatment of Prisoners of war of 12 August 1949 state 
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Every prisoner of war, when questioned on 

the subject, is bound to give only his surname, 

first names and rane, date of birth, and arny, 

regimental, personal cr serial number, or fail- 

ing this, equivelent inforration, 
There was no statement or provision embodied in the Convention 
wnich prohibited or limited questioning on the part of interro- 
gators. Prisoners, in turn, were Jeft free to answer questions 
if they wished but were granted the right to refuse to answer all 
questions except those enumerated in Artiele 17, The Convention 
further states: 

No physical violence or mental torture, nor any 

other form of coercion, may be inflicted on pris- 

oners of war to secure from them information of 

any kind whetever, Frisoners of war who refuse 

to answer may not be threatened, insulted, or 

exposed to unpleasant or disadvantageous treat 

ment of any kind, 

The POWs in North Korea were not in a position to use the Con- 

vention as a basis upon which to demand their "rights," however, 
since neither North Korea nor Communist China were Signatories. In 


addition, the fact that the United States has never formally rati- 


fied the Convention was sometimes used by the Communists in dealing 
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with the prisoners. The few POWs who attempted to invoke the pro- 


visions of the Convention during the course of an interrcgation 
were told by the enemy that, secause tne United States had not 
ratified the Convention, it wos permissable for prisoners to dis-- 
close any and all types of infornation, 

On the other hand, the Conmunists mede frequent statements 
concerning their willingness to abide by the humanitarian provisions 
of the Geneva Convention, but, imbued with their ideological fe. 
naticisnm, they were less than scrupulous in their applicetion of 
these provisions, Although they stated officially that they were 
treating the POWs in "complete conformity with the laws cf humanity," 
this conformity was not evidenced in the prisoner of war camps and 
interrogation centers, 

Since by definition "the enemy" ineludes both the North Korean 
Army and the Chinese Communist Forces, and inasmuch as they entered 
the conflict at different times and under different circumstances, 
the discussion of their techniques and procedures wrich follows is 
necessarily divided into two main sections, 

The first of these sections, Section II, is concerned, first, 
with North Korean interrogation of U.S. PUWs during the early part 
of the conflict, second, with the organization and role cf POW 
interrogation in the overall NK intelligence system and, finally, 


with the questioning of FOWs at "interrogation centers," 
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Section LII of this erepier is mich broader in scope, noi 
only because it concerns the interrogation by tne COF of » fap 


mreater number of POS, but also beeauce tne Chinese were far 
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more active in the ficld of EG interregetion than were thsir MK 
counterparts, 

Allowance must be -xce for some degree of overlapping betwsen 
the two sections, since many of the U.S, FOWs captured and intex 
rogated by ,the NKA in the early stages of the war were later ques- 
tioned at fength by the COP, A further distinetion under these 


two broad sections is made necessary by the fact that the inter~ 


rogation procedures gt. the tine of capture were naturally different 
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quarters and at the interrogetion centers, 
Stil) another distinction can be noted in the procedures involving 
the questioning of Air Poree pexsonnel and of these people who were 
Suspected of being ‘agenis" ox nembers of the CIC, 
Added to these wos another fecet of prisoner of var interro- 
getion which, following a pattern Geveloped by the Soviet Union 
in World War II, involved extensive questioning along personal— 
political lines, Both the NKA and the CCF indicated greater in- 
terest in this field than in either tactical or strategic inter~ 
: rogation, 
The conduct of prisoner of war interrogations in Korea seens 
to have been subject to numerous variables, Commmist procedures 


in this field appear to have vuried with the tactical situation, 
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the progress of the PANSUZJUE peace talks, the apparent knowledce~ 


ability of the individual PO, and even the whim of the iaterroga— 
tor, Any atienrt, therefore, to delineate specific "techniques" 

is reduced to a study anc conrsrison of Many individual "ease his. 
tories." Since each of these nustorles is subject to the varying 
factors described sb ve, vhe technicves indicated in each instance 


must be viewed accordingly, 
Seetion iI — North Koresn: Interrogation Techniques and Proeeduros 
re nn A GUES And troeeduras 


i. MK Organization for rOd Interrogation 
A study of individual debriefing reports fron returned 
U.N. POWs indicates that the North Korean interrozation systen was 
rather confused end disorzanized, However, although there was « 
wide gap between preseribed procedures and actual ractica, a 
definite plan for the evacuation and interrogation of capzured 
U.N. personnel did exist, 

Prisoner of war interrezetion wes the responsibility of the 
Preliminary Investigation Section, which functioned as a part of 
the Military Security Bureau, This bureau, in turn, operated 
directly under the Social Security “Ministry, which itself wag but 
one level removed from the top echelon of the North Korean Govern- 
pent . It was an elite Group composed largely of Koreans born or 


educated tinder Communist tutelage in the U.S.S.R. (It should be 


noted that this high-level organization was developed from the 
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& regiments], collecting point thay any effort was ac 
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£0 obtaldn 


B puoi tactical nature were the oxcop- 


aks OP Nhese tule woo were suesticned at 


. were asked enly te si 


ve their 


numbers, cud possibly te identify their 


ogated at (what ~pobably 


were} reginental FU. collecting pointes were usually ouestioned 
very briefly (15-20 minutes) on unit identification, adjacent 
units and (possibly) the boundaries of the units. Few attempts 


were made to thorcugnly develop or enlarge upon this information. 
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wanner in which VC! irterresition Ti 


telligence system is illustrated by the fol 
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tured NX document: 


Freon the interras: 
ist Company, 3d Bai ‘ 
were able to cenfirm vnas the intel 
have obtained from cur reecnunais 
rear of the enemy defense rositi 


bo, Strategic ‘ 

A few selected FUvs were questioned extensively in 
an attempt to gain strategic informetion, but these cases were few 
in nunber and did not appear to be integrated inte an intelligence 
plan, uch ef the information sought under this classification 
was of a highly technical nature; in most cases at a mach higher 


devel, technically, than the interrogator could comfortably handle, 


ce, Political 


Of particular significance is the fact that most of 
the interrogations by the Norvh Koreans were directed tow>rd de- 
veloping information along political lines. Apparently this was 
done with the aim of determining the prisoner's political stability, 


in order to measure the chances of converting him to communist be- 


liefs. 


3. kK Interrogation Plan 


A captured North Koreen ctaff nanusl cutlines a definite 
plan for the interrogation of captured U.N, EuWs by EKA eer 
Initially, POWs were to be separated according to rank and accord. 
ing to the U.E. units to which they had been attached at the tine 
of capture. Officers and enlisted men were to be handled separ- 
ately, Interrogations at regimental level (Ou collecting points) 
were designed to be sim:le, and were calculated to obtain only that 
data which pertained to the unit's immediate operations, It ves 
here that tne FO was to receive nis first questioning by trained 
interrogators, Any questioning prior to this was carried out by 
front line troops as a part cf the initial processing. Interro- 
gation data obtained at regimental level was to be recorded on 
special forms, and, together with any captured documents, was to 
accompany the POW to division headquarters, where the chief of the 
division interrogation team was to inspect the forns and make 4 
selection of likely sources of information among the FCUWs, 

Those selected in this fashion were then to be questioned in 
accordance with the intelligence requirements of the varicus staff 
sections, The results of these interrogations were to be imuedi~ 
ately submitted to corps neadquarters without regard to whether 
the interrogees were to be detained or turned over to the NK police 


authorities, 
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4, Interrogation of a U.3. Officer 


Although the regulations outlining this plan were specific, 
they were rarely observed in actual prectice. The following case, 
in which the prescribed procedures were very closely followed, is 
therefore an exceptioral one, The interrogee, a U.S, Army lieu 
tenant from the 24th Infantry Division, wes ca:tured near PONAG 
by elements of the North Korean 12th Division on 12 September 1950, 


An account of his experiences follows: 


a. Initial Processing 


At the company CP, a NK soldier recorded 
the name, rank, and organization of all US per- 
sonnel, After a wait of 30 minutes, the lieu- 
tenant was marched back to the battalion and 
was later taken to the regimental CP. At one 
of these, he was asked to fill out a form. In- 
cluded on this paper was 4 question as to whether 
er not he required medical attention and a list 
giving him, as a FON, three choices of action: 
first, to return to the front and take up arms 
against UN forces; second, to be releasea seo 
that he could work his way back to friendiy 
lines; and third, to be interned et a POW camp 
in Seoul. The lieutenant states that he was 
not permitted to make a choice, 


b. Regimental Interrogation 


The lieutenant was subjected to his first 
inte¥rogation at regimental headquarters approx- 
imately six hours after his capture. A NK major 
(who acted as) interpreter~interrogator did the 
questioning. He followed a printed form which 
contained about 250 questions and was divided 
into several sections, The first group of ques- 
tions concerned the organization, strength, and 


& Lolicued 
a sequonce } infed the liewenant of US 
Fis 101-5 ond 201-10. The next tiree groups 
pertained te Logistics, tactics and the uce of 
combined arms, respectively. The following sec- 
tion coritained questions of a perconal nature. 
the last group was political in scope am) con.- 
tained such questions as: "Ilow do US kM feel 
toward cabinet saembers?" The nolitical affili- 
izions of the interrogee were also taken up ner:, 
The entire interrogation lasted apmroxi_ ately 
three hours. 


c, Division Interrogation 


The second interrogation of this officer 
was conducted at division headavarters and 
lasted approyimately one hour, Suestioning 
was handled by a Soviet Army officer dressad 
in the uniform of a MKA captain, A NK major 
acted as interpreter, A clerk wrete dotin 
answers to the questions in Russian; question- 
ing wa's done spontaneously without reference 
40 an outline or guide. Cueries were non-mili- 
tary jn sabtur2 and generally covered political 
subjects, 4 discussion was conducted into the 
velative merits of democracy and communism, with 
the Soviet officer attemsting to prove fallacies 
in the belief that democracy vas oreferable tc 
communis: concepts. Finding that (the lieuterare 
nad been) assigned to the 19th Infantry Regiment, 
the inte»rogetor went to @ large cardbcard file 
and brought out folder2 labeled with numerics]. 
designations corresponding to the three infantry 
regiments of tae 24th Division, A search of the 
files revealed that -the lieutenant was being 
carried as assigned to the 34th Regiment. This 
had been true, as the FOW had only recently been 
assigned to the 19th, A dossier was then removed 
from the file and the officer was reac 2 complete 
nistory of iis life, incivding information which 
allegedly could only have been obtained fron a 
persoml] history statement (Form ¢€43) filed ir. 
the United Stetes in 1946, At ths conelusion of 
the interview, the PCW was told trat he ‘ould be 
veinterrogated at Army level. 


b 


d. Corps Interrogation ; 


A third interrogation, lasting 5 to 6 hours, 
vas conaucted by another NMA major ct corps nead- 
quarters, Farts of tis interview were recorded, 
Tae major, who stated that he was 2 forucr Eng: 
professor at Seovl University, volunteored the in- 

formation that ; corps director of propigands 

and that is du rianising of 

He ox: lained 

ware required te read prepared 

nat they were receiving 

good treatment. \ccerding to t-¢ US officer, these 

recordings were generally accomplisned at the point 

of a gun to preclude deviations from the seript. oN 
Tne interrogation conducted at this Level vas aye 
rerently arother sffort to persuade the interrozce 
to re-examine his political ideolory, Great peins 
were taken to explain tile basic concepis of com 
munist doctrine, The questioning was devoid of 
military significance until tne corps artillery 
officer appeared and interjected a reoucst for 
information concerning US artillery time fuses. 

He could not understand why certain fuses gave 
"three bursts" while others did not. The PO! 
roplied that it was obvicusly the result of faulty 
nenufacturing, an answer which apparently satis~ 
fied the NK officer, 
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é, Army Interrogation S 


The fourth and final interrogation of 143 
officer POWwas undertaken at army levet and 
lasted approximately 8 hcurs. Two interpreters 
were used during this session; one a SK woman, 
the other a man who claimed to be a civilian 
and who stated that he was undergoing confinement 
as a result of a crisainal act, The lieutenant 
believes that (the latter) vas an informer attempt- 
ing to gain iis confidence, The interrogators 
were two Sovict officers wearing the uniforms of 
an NKA Lt Col and Col, respectively. The Lt Col 
was present throughout the interview; the Col ap- 
peared intermittently. The Lt Col directed the 
conversation into such channels as politics in 
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NARS, Date 


Ve 


: iperiovity 
so pega et to draw the 
iQY into an ergumn ver the comoarative mer~ 

g of the US and Soviet Amarieen 
Literatur introd 1 excuse to ine 
i i tne US public 


to > Nberal" voli. 
were asked aimed at 
eational levels and in ) etoneraic background 
of US arcy officers : Sy ccuip~ 
ment was compared, Ledant: wee asked 
if the US was peared fae war production, par~ 
ticular]; with regard to airevaft and arsor, 
He was also cueried concerning matters of in. 
meaiate cactical value. Questions eiong these 
lines included the number of ships ia the 
Seventh Fieet, the location of airfields basing 
fighter and (bomber) grours, and the number of 
aireraft based in Japan. Internittently during 
the discussion, the Colonel intersn persed cues~ 
tions to clear up points wich he did not 
thoronghiy understand, The Lt Gol attenpted 
to point out to the US officer what he termed 
errors in political thinking. It was obvious 
that the Soviet officers cons idered this ses- 
slon as an indoctrinstion course and that any 
Significant information derived in the process 
was incidental and of secondary importance, No 
specific strategic information regarding US in- 
dustry or producticn potential was sou -ht,¢ 


It shold be stressed again that the proceduro deserjbed ves not 


generally followed, Captured U.S. personne] were vsually cues- 


- tioned briefly by the NKA in regard to namo, Tank, serial number, 


and unit identification soon after being taken prisoner and were 


not interrogated again until after they had reached a permanent 


camp. 
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interrogziion of a Non-Comissionad orri 


Another returnca ECW. 


geved ine slighvly difter: 


lish and acted as interrre 


Orne of the interrogeters ypule E 


for the other, Their preliminary questions ecncerrnad the 
identification and whe name of the communications officer of the 
Pots urit, The sergeant avoidec answering the latter by stating 
that 412 conmunications officor nad been killed e few days before 
the sergeant hinself had been captured, 

The mair. vorcion of the interrogation was centered above ques- 
tions concerning U.S. Aray codes, The sergeant wes asked to de~ 
code a few U.S, Aimy messages, (ne message used 2 five-letter code 


group with which he wes familicr 


but he ansvered tuat he could not 


decode it witheut the ald of 2 finer svecifically 


asked if he could do it wii 


ne statea that. in order 


to decode the message, he vould also need additional Signal Cpera~ 
ting Instructions, as well 2s the code group, date and time group, 
When asked for the meaning of the numerals from zero to nine -- the 
long count on voice radio transmission ~ he answered that tiey 
didn't mean anything, as far as he knew, The interrogators were 


most insistent in their endeavors to make him decode the messages, 


Bein 


but they Gid@ not threaten hin ce 


fieers were armed with pistols, 
the imterpreter spoke goed ir: 


The imcerpreter told his, "You Americans . 


biirders snd can gee only what is in front 


swer Was, "At least we know wnore 


voth officers gov angry and told hin to g2t out, 


6, KA Interrogation Prograr: 


é captured NK document rerieiniag to the auestioning of 
452 U.S, POds held in the "Valley," 26 miles SE of FYCKTONG, shews 


x 


the vresulis of a very exbencive interrogation program conducted by" 
10 
the NK during the period between 3 November and 23 November 19596., 
The questioning was conducted by the Political Section, lst Jorps, 
NKA (HAN CHAS HO, YUN UNG HUN, and YN KI POX were credited with 
directing the interrogations) and was concerned primarily with the 
development of informtion of a scciological and political nature 
According to the report, only a very limited ancun of militeiry in- 


formation was develeped, 


The Tollowing titles of the sections ir. the rarer Ancicate 
the types of inforiztion sought: Ysvale and Spxrzior of U.S. Sreogs; 
Life of the Soldier in the U.S. Aray (covering pay, food, travel, 


and reasons for volunteering for service); Morale; Difficulties 


Encountered in the Korean War: Opinions Concerning the Termivetion 
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PO's weve broken down inbo three cateogerias: Crficar, NC 


Tne inforr 


chem here covered such susjeets an ely 


vilion oceapations (labor, cleries1, farmers,  erchunts, Pece on 
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terorise, private enterprise, lenclords, and others). Gther charts 
showed a breakdown of the PQs! eaucrtional level, sociel oesitaen, 
and length of service. Although ths report implied that the infor- 
mation covsained tharein wes the resilt of oersornal interrosation, 
none of the returnees who were in that perticular camp at thet tine 
an 

romnemper any formal interrogation. Tt may oe conjectured, there~ 
fore, that most of tne information develeped twas obtained through 
cersonal history forms or »utobiecraphicel statexents which ost 


ef ihe POs had been reauired to “comlete once after capture, and 


azein after reaching the "Valley." 
12 
The debriefing recorts of returied Fos reveal that a hk mejor 
also conducted personal interviews wlth several tGls at the "Valley"; 
but here again the information cought. was strictly politica in 
nature, At the conclusion of the interrcgation, tae major jotted 


down on the interrogation sneet his observations concerning the 


character of the interrogee, He «rote, "This man is (is not) sin- 


cere," (Several PUils questioned ty tris major were later selected 


to go to PIYUNGYARG with the ‘Peace Tighnters"), Inforetio: de- 


tneir respective ircemes, A star? 


statemert that was repeated rany 
hores ond desires," 

Regardless of the rethod used, ine net resvlt of the roliticsl 
Section of the NKA was a well-prepercd sociological study concern 


ing 452 of the U.S. Oils who were under NK control in November 1950. 


7, WKA Interrogation Center ("Pak's Falace") 
In April 1951, the WK established < highly specialized 
intsrrogation center near the city of FIYUNGYANG, The follctring 


description of “Fak's ralece" ~- as tne center reas called by the 
y 


8 - togesner with what appears tc be & tynicel interrogation, 


is taken from the debriefing repert of a revurned Full: 


Tne first nention of 2n interrogetion cen- 
ter to be run by the Novth Korears was nade iin 
the early part of Februzry 195°., oy Major KIM 
DOK SONG, then in cherge cf the "Peace Fighters” 
group in "Treitors! Row." He came to a USAF 
major and told him that a friend of bis, PAK, 
was just entcring the iiterrogetion field and 
that he wanted to interrogate « FOW for prac- 
tice, The POW was interrogated by PAK from the 
7th vo 10th of February at NOSANG, three and 
one-half miles due west of what was later "Fak's 
Palace," These interrozations could only have 
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Here he was subjected vo cight or ten in- 
terrcgations, two by FAK, one by Professor FAK, 
several by PYCNG, and ores before a soainar of 
North Korean aviation cedeis, The lattcr asked 
many specific questions such as, “How many square 
feet ere contained in a Be292" An interrogation 
by LEE, whe spoke flue: English, consisted of 
sixteen questions on all phescs of military in- 
formation, in addition thsre were such ques- 
tions as, "Why did you com: to Korea?" "Who 
started the Korean War?" “What is your attitude 
toward the wart" Some titles of cooks for in= 
doctrination purnoses were suggested and recom- 
mended, He remenbers ssecificslly a North Korean 
"White Paper" in connection with general elec- 
tions in South Kerea, he «ms aiso questioned on 
the order of battle, the people in the chain of 
command, the names of aj] unite known to him, of 
ali targets hit by his squadron, the formations 
and tactics used by his squadron, and supply sys~ 
tens, To these questions he gave complete an~ 
swers, but accurate only as of 1948. 
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weoLrogat 3d iy Py esnaia: ty who 
has talked UGE lnterrovsetion center, 
General his inter- 
ioc a2 y aLesti 

on e, and 
su "% level) 


the conversation wou Ne 4st fou an hour and ther 
Ss 


WORG would demand that ihe interrogee write oul 
- the answers, The major cae te have a let cf 
.l and later consicercd 
2st Saget ae tems. They 
Gas P Rie he aaa 


w 
and say nelic, 


am one : as and c. Dae ‘Corps Wire spool. The 

. ther sit on Lhe chair or the epool. 
PA « such quesiicas es, "What routes ore 
followed by & : 299! The major weuld spend 
four or five minutes giving evasive ensvers, 

Scie abusive language, inreats, or an o¢e2sionil 
well-placed kick would vollow, and thon there 
would be the order to write out the ansrers. 

PAK would leave, retuin ina while, an@ would 

be satisfied if the sheets were filled vith 
weiting. He dida't care what was on the paper. 
He raver gave ony indication of having read any 
of it. IS seemed to the prisoner that te was 
interestei only in oblaining mourds of vritter 
materia}. to show what a geod job he was Going 
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of oucst.cning, newevor, 


harencsues in an cndeavor 


wag vile he was g incerre 22 
Sher returned 20! Yrekls Falace" apvesraud he 
b2 2 sinking echool, or 4% did have a traintyy, 


funceicn subcidiary to that of inoervosation. He based | 
cervation on the fect tnat Korean inverresaters would come in az 


insarred 


m For saue tire, 


majors. Thore were aiso 4 


4 


jieutecants just out of 


lying echoo).. who would interrogate U.S, 


cn verlous aspeets 


‘ie Foree POWs, through interpreter 


‘can airevaft, During the month of April and the first part of 


bay, 1951, the interrogations at “Pak's Palace" ap-carec ruther 
haphazard, Thoy took the form of o1: 1. questions by the interro~ 
gater, waich the Puy ansvered citaer orally or in writing. In lev, 
L951, novever, the questions besen tc emanate from some source 


outside the Center, They were meisented in written form and hac 
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; ebviously venr 


MAvGers. 


vor invariably bexen his 
comment “How wo “eo Jorma process of intervorse. 


“crbiges" would be assigned, and 


ussiag the topic. Ac 


the next session, avter the inter o 


2 more specific topic cro: 


Pridss,'' for example, vollowed "RB 


In Uaveh, 1952, 2 group of tires Morth Korear officers camz 
> > =) fy é 
ar 
to Camp 2, waich wes then controled by the CCF, Shortly efzer 
ip Ks» 


“nei arrival, @ group of about tuirty £OVs were taken to an 
oy cluster of buildings, given pencils and pa er, and assigned 
topics upon waich to write, They refused, on nasse, and were forced 
to vromiia in the building for the vest of the day, When they were 


eleased, they complained to the Chinese about tris treatmens, 


The CCF stated that the F woule hive to write, but that force 
would not be used, The POWs then resurned to the NKA interrogators 
and wrote on such diversified subjec:s as "How to bid a bridge 


hand," "How to play golf," "Tho scenzry from San Francisco to 


PUSAN," etc, No punitive action vas taken by either the NKA or 


Ty ie 


‘s Was probably a 


the Chincse, Tt ales tonds 


the various 


a Aa ote At Ste, MVP 
<iking levels of tho Mx 


Violence 


Por the mest part, physical vielence was not omploved by 


the North Koroans during interr-gations of U.S. POIs, Noteble exe 


cepticns te tiis, hcwever, took place at 'Pak'ts 


to be governed by the whim of Mejor iAK. ven nere. violence was 


ted to claps across the face wherever incividual 


G 


in most cases las 


+ 
} 


interrogutors lest their tenrers, Beatings and otaer tyres of 


etious then verely resisting interrosetion. A Ler POvs ware mide 


Q 


4 


to suffer through solitary confinement and reduced rations while 
at 'Pekis Palace," but this treaticnt. was only rarely atiributable 
vo a prisoner's refusal to talk, 

No POW is knowi to have died as a direct result of physical vio~ 
lence incident to an interrogation. In fact, direct physical pressure 
or duress was rarely caployed as an “nterrogaticn sechnigue., €£xeep- 
tions to this ere found in conncetion with Bacteriological werfare 


"confessions," which represent, as noted in Chapter 8, 2 specialiasd 


progrem,.) It is conspicuous, nowave>, that cespits the rarity of 
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& Asie 
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rie mexoer, nave otaued 


an conformrecs 


nprecea. +2 for an interrogator to ilowish a pistel and Icy it 


cerenanously on the table in frert hi t tne shart of en ine 


83 suppose %4 Sorve as & coneeant rom der 


hat he woule be snob if Le did 


nis intecravee 


so 


rratpiation if be didn't 


Instarces of chreats to tatk 


iere rare. Such tiveats cecurred PGS Waco 


Warkore (sce 


ans of obenin~ 


iy wnat “ight be called "routine inforration, 


x ported in which a unless he + 


lowing morning he would be shot. bu’, whether or nob tais constitutes 
ree ar 2 . 
; ne " wy 
5 oer? se 


Soath Ls a cuestdon ¢ 


(ou 
3D 
bs 
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a 


oo individeal inberpretat 


‘Os coldeved thet drugs vest uced 


a 


@.e5 Lb appear thet either 2. suor 


or women were ever offe: as indice conts, Nove often than n & 
cigarettes wore offered to an interrogee, but. this apparen*? 5 4 


done to relax hin and to establish rippo:t, and eculd havdl,- ‘ov: 


Some POs have accused others of giving information in ordu: 
to secure preferential treatment such as better cr more fe a, Ju: 
incidents nave not been verified, however, since former FO. are 


normally nesitant .vout admitting such activities. 


bacbler, North Korean intesp 2: us 


eerrocaticns Curing one fir 


2 usad for vany of the initial j 


few months ef the war, Later, esnecially at "Pak's Palace," th: 
inverrogators themselves were able t> speak English and no trans 
lation was necessary, Some of them iad obviously been educeted 


% 


in the J.5., since they spoke Eng.isa fluentiy and even under: booa 


the slang expressions used by the F0.is. However, the standera:: 


of education and linguistic ability ameng the interpreters did. .t 


appear to be uniform. Some vere tighly proficient, while others 


were quite limited, 


TIX ow, this chapter.) 


1 


Caps. ced docunents, detriefiiugs’ of returned 1! 


rogatl ons of cavsuread UCP persenne) 21 indicate 


Gon problon with a more realistic orc. 


an . 3 


i.o Lollowing systea Lor » 


2 captured COP soldier who war ai: 


The POW Scetior. constituted one of the sec- 
viens in the Folitica:i Branch of Regimeriial Heed 
ouarters. A PCW Secuicn or Departmen: was estab~ 
lished in the Politi:nl Branch of units above 
Regiment in the Chin: ‘eople'’s Liberation Arzy 
after the war in Kore: began, but before the CCE 
intervention (exact d ef estabiishcert is un- 
known), Division heac:uarters had a FO. Section, 
Arny Headquarters a PUi. Departnent, and érmy Grour 
Headquarters a POW Gert -al Department. The or 
ganization of the Divizion PCY Section, Army POW 
Depertment and Arny Groip POW General Department 
wes similar to that of che Regimental PU Section, 
differing only in the r. uber of directors and 
urit members, There ve:3 three Directors and fivs 
POW unit members in the Jivisional POW Section 


emphasis on POW interrogation. 


information, it 


obtaining certain technic21 infer abi 


The CCF efforts to obtain 


Birector. (p . ee 

POw unit menbers (two pat Hacdors ci vive- 
dert and one squad leade a@jont, wmually 
referped v0 as Unit members} and one rcocrengey 


(private), 


Duties: 


Section (Regiuronts: 

ion and svacuatio: of FCs and pre... 
aration PO veports Cor caordission te DL 
vicion Purl Seetion, 


everall 
of the 
effice: 


Chict of Kegimens 2 3ebaern: 
supervision and direction 2 the vor; 
Section, Responsible to t:. arse wnive 
of tne Reginertel Branch. 


Director: regietr.ti 2 


The Rote of COF Fou Interr: ation 
As evidenced by their interrogation of U.S. Foi's 


Rica 


y 


7 


expericnsed vy U.S. PiiWs at the aend3 of the NKA, 
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intelligence systems cf the CUF aix, she NMA placed about caval 

Ne /tarer wanifested an urgeni. need 
for tactical or strategic inform'’..o1, The Chinese, howver, 
seewed more efficient than the North Noreans at extracting desired 
‘a be pointes vt later ju this seciici rey, in 


hey used nethods rot 


arsenal cit political  fermation 


from their POWs were certainly core «xhaustive than those of ths NK‘, 


1) cannot be sree 


wo thas type of ishe 


o 


velicy of the 


UE INP 


The interrogation cf 
one of the Sour ces of 
, inforuation. 


vO interrogate the priscnoss 
his unit moves independcni) lyva 
leader mist not detain x on 
more than ten minutes, 


The platcon 
ners of war Yor 


The commanding offices imst confiseate 
all documents, newspapers ind letters fron tie 
eaptured prisoners of w nad also separite 
she enlisted ren, the d®#isers, and the non- 
. comissioned officers 


Normaliv, prisoners of! war are interro 
gated individually, Durir interrogation, £ is 
is necessary to maintain a calm attitude ard 
40 keep the conversation Piow ting freely. The 
attitude toward the priccnirs cf war mest be 
kind: give them food and cigarettes, The at- 
titude toward the wounded is especially inpos- 
vant, Prohibit ere of their bedding, 
clothes, and shoes 
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The majority of the olfisers rosé 
will give you jalse informiti uyen 
they do, evoid rudeness toward ther at 
of interiog:tion, Also, i: is tre 
cers do net bellon; 


nouic v2 


Never write rote 
of war ov isice ary ma 


The reconnaissance unit showid intervogate 
the prisoners of war on aa question that die 
rectly concerned the reconnaissance, 


The reconnaissance platoon leader and squad 
I 


within his direction of movement, the oxa lo~ 
cation of the eneay, their strength, and their 
activitics, 


The following quesidions snoulid be used in 

interrogating prisoners of war: 
1) Whers is jour squad located? 
2) Wheat aro your acsivities: deferse 
atvack or withdrawal? 

) Please point cut with your hand shera 
your pistoon is Located, 

} Where is your company Located? 

) Whereis our cavalyy eo “y Iseated? 
6) Uhere is vour battalion Locate? 

) Where are your heavy vaacnine puts 
located? 
(8) Please indicate by fingers how maay 

9 


heavy machine guns you have. 
) What regiment? 
(1C) What company? 


The above questions should be used by the 
reconnaissance platoon and reconnaissance gquad, 


ted 
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Nr 
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UCtIC in order 
ration concerr: 


Yroit reas, ? 


Xnesh2 
entitled H: 


thoroughness with which the 


2 Limitctions in the field 


and that they recognized ; 


vechniques, The docun: 


we Have iniccrosatne nore thai a6 fmerican 
PONS since wo ontered the rorean ver. They are 
officers and EM iron the renk of dicutenant colc~ 
nel down, and from verivus branches of service, 
such as Air Force, infantry, engincer, tank, and 
artillery units, Twenty ~tio files of systematic 
material have becn meade pertaining to this mattor, 
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Cho interre, 
Mitn our div 
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33. 


if there is only ere 
necessi ssiecticn, 
many POWs, Usoce with the lon; 
most exp3rience, or with a 
selected for int is better if the 
prisoner to be interrogate? has an open mind and 
progressive tnougnt (gererelly there are vi 
few among the officers}, Tt is bad te ¢ 
ignerant, stipid, professi-nal scldie 
fore, our officers shcvid -cld a vre! 
versatio.: wisn tie prisones to select 
ones For cuestion 
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laliy, shovid bs 
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B, 
sonal data ov 
general inte 
group the POs under the cant 
of the officers-in-charge ind t 
This should ve dene in ceesrdanc 
of the members acsigned to this 


Tere 


one 


guidance 


Jiby 


C. Frepare a concrete plan for the 
interrogation ci FOvs (sum-arized procedure and 
methods, et cetera) and tien sumion groups to 
conduct research and discussion in order to let 
everyone know his duties ard now they should be 
done, At the same time tacks should te cistributed 
among the groups. 


D, Properly isolate the PCis (accord- 
ing to whether their political attitude is good 
or bad, or whether they present the same problem). 
Special personne] should be assigned to take charge 
of the living corditicns of the PGws, in order to 
harmonize with the inverro.ation, 


aid oe 


NARS, Date 


2, Frocedures, 


4, Comprehension of the prisoners! 
historical and political attitudess Establish 
& foundation for the interrogation and train-~ 
ing of the POWs by understanding the practical 
experiences they have undergone since they en~ 
listed in the service, and their views and per— 
sonal attitudes towards the Korean War, 


B. Interpretation of our policy and 
conduct of training: Interpret our policy of 
treating the POWs well in order to overcome 
their hesitation, then explain to them in sig- 
nificance of such big problems as the nature 
of the war et cetera, in order to reform their 
thoughts and combat their pride. By this pro- 
cess we can also secure a knowledge of their 
political attitudes and their personalities, 
which is helpful in the selection of methods or 
attitudes with which to approach them. 


C. Questioning: The choice of a 
written or oral form of interrogatzon is to be 
determined by the practical situation. For ine 
stance, for information on the organization, 
strength and tactics used by the US Army, et 
cetera, the POWs should be questioned orally; 
while other information such as brief histories 
of the officers, et cetera, should be written 
by the FOWs themselves according to the subjects 
prescribed for them. (This, of course, depends 
upon the cultural standard of the POW.) 


D. Interrogation: A well-prepared 
(method) of interrogation is necessary for the 
stubborn, cunning and reactionary POWs who try 
to deceive and ignore us; however, we met not 
forget to make use of their weak points (such 
as fear of death, homesickness, anti-war tenden- 
cies, et cetera), Whenever a contradiction in 
the words of the POW is found, his tricks should 
be carefully uncovered by questioning with a 
severe attitude. However, this is not to be con~ 
sidered as a general method, 
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E, Meeting of the POW: To solve prob- 
lems of contradiction and to supplement and verify 
the statements, we must be well-prepared before- 
hand, before a zeeting of the POs ean be held 
(the preparation includes deciding upon the con- 
tradictory points to be discussed, the cultivation 
of active POWs, procurement of more materials, and 
rectifying the contradictions in the materials) , 
During the meeting, order must be preserved (pre- 
vent the POWs from damaging the meeting place, et 
cetera), To save time only valuable POs are to 
be summoned for the meeting, 


F, Arrangements. 


G, “Checking, amending and supplementing: 
Among the above procedures, only the "Comprehension 
of historical and political attitudes," "Conduct of 
training" and the "Arrangements" are imperative; 
other items my either be adopted or discarded to 
suit the practical situation, Do not stick to the 
rules too rigidly, 


3. Typical characteristics of American POWs 
and the attitude and methods to be adopted, 


The basic characteristics of American POWs 
are fear of death, homesickness, and anti-war 
tendencies, They do not have a clear understand~ 
ing cf their aggressive war in Korea, They were 
profoundly indoctrinated with reactionary ways 
of thinking before being conscripted and deceived 
by being sent to Korea, They especially long for 
the American way of life, If we can make use of 
their fear of death, homesickness, and their un- 
stable standpoint, and give them good living con- 
ditions, we will find that they are not stubborn, 
and after they understand our policy they will 
generally give us information, 


The POWs we have met so far are generally 
of the following types: 
to 


(1) Active ones: These are chiefly young 
enlisted men of higher quality, they accept our 
way of thinking, are willing and have the courage 
to speak and speak actively, We should do our 
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best to encourage and train this type of POW 
and give them due consideration in order to 
make them work for us and supply us with in- 
formation. We may ask them to write according 
to the subjects we present to them. In this 
way they are allowed to express themselves 
freely and more information can be obtained. 


(2) Pretended active ones: They pretend 
to be very active in order to be treated with 
consideration or to procure certain personal 
benefits, However, basically speaking, they 
are useful in supplying information to us, al- 
though their motives in giving information are 
dishonest, We should train those who are "back- 
ward," and handle those who are willing to sup~ 
ply information with a severe attitude without 
revealing that we know their true intention. 
This attitude can prevent them from constantly 
demanding better treatment, and so forth, 


(3) Reactionary, fearful and homesick ones 
with an unstable viewpoint, but who are willing 
to supply information: We should make use of 
their weak points, handle them with a severe 
attitude and make them respect us. However, as 
long as they give information, do not spend too 
much time training them politically. 


(4) Cowardly and hesitant ones who give 
only insignificant or ambiguous information: 
They usually try to flatter and pretend to be 
friendly toward us after giving a little in- 
formation, For this type of POW we should 
seize upon their contradictory points and their 
basic weak points of cowardlinegs and fear of 
death and treat them roughly to force them to 
obey, Formal joint interrogation was adopted 
with effective results, 


(5) Stubborn ones who simply say "I don't 
know," and are never the less still fearful and 
homesick: We should handle them with severity 
from the very beginning. Treat them roughly 
and then put them away for a few days to let 
them think it over, Meanwhile active FUWs shiculd 
be used to observe their reactions. Later on 
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another man should be used to question them 
again, They should not be interrogated until 
they have changed their attituces, 


(6) Stupid ones: The thoughts of this 
type of POW are confused, and they know very 
little. From them we can obtain, at most, 
such information as the designation of troops, 
the general living condition of the troops, et 
cetera, we should not waste time on them, but~ 
we must be careful that we are not deceived. 


4. Experience 


A. With respect to guidance, an un- aN 
derstanding of the abilities of the cadre mst 
be secured first, Then specific tasks should 
be assigned according to their individual ex~ 
perience, The interpreters should cooperate 
with the military experts. 


B, With respect to the methods of 
guidance, the "group-participation" method 
should be adopted, a democratic spirit should 
be highly developed and the activity of the 
group stimulated. Interpreters should not be 
considered machines; outlined procedures for 
POW interrogation should be presented, dis~ 
cussed and studied as soon as they are ready 
to enable the interpreters to realize the 
intention and be prepared for their jobs, 
This is very important in the performance of 
their duties. 


C, Generally speaking, it is best 
to combine the process of translation with that 
of arrangement, because the interpreters know ; — 
the practical situation best, Doing it this 
way, the information can be made more practical, 
and there is no danger of discontinuity, There- 
fore, the intervreters themselves should keep 
detailed notes of interrogation and check them 
at certain time of the day, These notes should 
be arranged for the leaders! reference and for 
use as a basis for the interrogation on the fol- 


lowing day, 
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D, We should try to master the per- 
sonalities, characteristics end political 2t- 
titudes of the IOds, Different wet’ ods and 
ettisudes of questioning snould be used for 
cifferent PUts, co, ccnsideration Jor active 


onus growld be distingaished from thot for the 


gtubborn ones; exvorience has proved that this 


war is correct. 


B, The policy of gocd treatmuent of 
LOVs showld 2 properly carried out, giving 
then @ good impression, Those who were woll 
treated or given medical care on the vattle- 
fields were often deeply moved and it became 
easy for us to veform their thoughts. The im~ 
portance and correctness of the policy of good 
treatment for FOws was proven repeatedly by 
those facts, 


FP, The training of the POs in their 
way of thinking has a specific effect. Although 
not everyone will accept the training readily, 
yet. they must finally be mor? or less moved by 
it, It is often found that many POWs change 
their attitudes after tne training, Therefore, 
the training of the POWs in their way of think- 
ing mist net be neglected, 


G. The attitude towards the POWs 
generally should be severe, this is very nat- 
ural, We should be severe, but kind, generous, 
not proud and imperious; only this sort of 
action will make the PUl’s more respectful of 
UB. 


5, How to interrogate PO's on the bettle- 
ficld. 


Good results can never be obtained by 
demanding a large amount of infommtion fori 
the POW immediately after he is captured on 
the battlefield. Instead, our policy of good. 
treatment of FUlls should first be explainec to 
give them mental comfort and relieve their hesi- 
tation, then questions can be asked, Experience 
has proved that this is the most effective method ; 
haste will only bring failure. e 
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On account of language difficulties, the 
statements of the American POWs must be inter- 
preted; however, we have too few interpreters, 
and, furthermore, they are all Jacking in mili- 
tary knowledge. Their way of interpreting word 
by word not only fails to express the attitude 
of the POWs, but is also often misunderstood, 
Therefore, interpreters must be trained in the 
techniques of interrogation, Then, they should 
be allowed to question the POWs by themselves. 
Information should be studied and conclusions 
drawn with the assistance of the leaders after 
the preliminary interrogation, Then a second 
interrogation should be conducted, This method 
not only obviates tne confusion incurred in in- 
terpreting word by word, but also prevents the 
interrogation officer from handling the inter~ 
rogation perfunctorily to avoid the tedious 
interpretation. 


4. Initial Interrogation by the CCF 
2 The intervention of the CCF in Korea in: Novadber 1950 

producec: no perceptible change in either the extent or the technique 
of interrogating POWs immediately after capture, In most instances, 
what has been termed by the returnees as "interrogation" was, at 
this stage, little more than a "processing" to obtain nanes, ranks, 
and serial numbers, A few additional questions relative to unit 
identifications were eise asked, 

A captured booklet printed in Chinese, with an accompanying 


translation entitled interrogation of British and American Pos, 


was issued in February 1951, The purpose of this booklet was to 
20 

make the initial interrogation a very simple one, It contained a 

list of U.S. and British tactical units in Korea, a list of the 


various ranks, a list of various duty assignments with accompanying 
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data on troop positions end strength, and a list of weapons in 
each area, In order to conduct an interrogation with the aid of 
this booxlet, the captor had only to require a POW to peint to or 
draw a line under the correct or more nearly correct answer. In 
this fashion, a great emount of information could be quickly ex- 
tracted from a POW without requiring him to utter a word, and 
withcut the existence of eny linguistic rapport between the inter- 
rogator anc the FOW, The display of knowledge in the bcoklet my 


have been designed to impress U.N. POWs with the idca that the CCF 


was already well informed, and thus to lead tha prisoners into thiak. 


ing that it would be futile te withhold information, This proposed 
motive i3 necessarily conjeczura., Nowever, Since the docwsent 
itself states that its preparation was necessjitated by the dearth 
of English-speaking CCF interrogators, The following quotation 
from a similar captured enemy document also cites the shortage of 
Linguistic personne] as the primary reason for the use of question- 


naires: 


Many prisoners of war have been captured 
by various units during combat, Due to lack 
of English-speaking personnel in the field, we 
were unable to interrogate the POWs in time to 
obtain information in regard to the enemy's 
fromt line, For this reason, we have frequently 
lost many opportunities to annihilate the eneny 
and to obtain success in battles. To alieviate 
this problem, we have prepared these forms for 
interrogation of POWs, 


Although a number of questionnaires were discovered in Korea, 


almost &0 per cent of the U.N. FOWs were captured prior to the pub- 
lication and distribution of these interrogation aids. Their af- 
fecitiveress, therefore, cannot accurately be assessed. The appeas. 
ance of these questionnaires on the battlefront in the spring of 
1951, however, indicates the importance which the CCF attached to 
the tactical interrogation of U.N, FUlis, Ib also illustrates their 
apparent dissatisfaction with their own efforts in tnis regard dur~ 


ing the first months of Chinese combat activity in Korea, 


5, CF Interrogation Center 
The first organized "nigh-Jevel" interrogaticn program 
by the Chinese was launched in an area located approximately 20 
miles from the temporary camp of "Death Valley." Oddly enough, 
this camp never acquired any sobriquet other than "CCF Interrogation 
Center." Selected Pols, usually officers, were brought from "Dea’sh 
yx 
Valley" and interrogated at great length on various topics, What 
appears to be a typical interrogation - that of a major of the U.S, 
Corps of Engineers ~ is reported as follews: 
Two daye after the prisoners! group had 
arrived at "Death Valley," the Chinese camo 
around to the huts and called out approximately 
ven of the prisoners, These men were taicen to 
an interrogation center operated by the CCF, 
The average mumber of >risoners at the center 
was ten to fifteen, with some rotation among 


the group as new men were brought in and old 
ones were taken out, 
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The interrogation which he received dur~ 
ing this pericd, although intensive, was ex- 
tremely irregular as to time and sequence, 
Questioning wovld sometimes last several days 
in succession and even into the nights, and 
then would be discontinued for a period of 
time. In some instances an interrogation vas 
stopped in the middle of what would seem to 
be (from the standpoint of the enemy) a luecra— 
tive subject and would not be continued for 
several days. 


During this internment, the prisoner was 
questioned by two Chinese interrogators, both 
of whom spoke excellent English, The first was 
known as "Dirty Pictures" WONG, and the POW did 
not recall ever having heard the name of the 
second man. Although both were sadistic in their 
methods, the latter was even more constantly 
abusive and threatening than WONG. The inter-~ 
rogations were conducted by one or the other 
of then, or sometimes by both of them together. 
There was no evidence of the employment of 
recording devices, and answers were taken down 
by the interrogator (or interrogators). 


The sessions usually began on a "friendly" 
basis, with the interrogator seated behind a 
small table and the POW souatting on a stool 
in front of him. Questioning was normally pre- 
ceded by a little lecture describing the "ag- 
gressive" nature of the U.N. "intervention" in 
North Korea, The interrogator would conclude 
by steting that he realized, however, that it 
was not the fault of the individual, but the 
result of actions by President TRUMAN and General 
MACARTHUR, A dissertation on the "lenient policy, 
of the Chinese would follow this introduction. Under 
this "policy," if the POW "sincerely and deeply" rece 
ognized his mistakes and "sincerely and deeply" con- 
fessed end ec-operated, everything would be all right. 
This appreach, which appeared in various guises 
throughout the entire interrogation effort, wes 
seemingly used to convince the POW that this 
was his duty to the "peace loving" people of the 
world to co-operate by answering fully and truth= 
fully. There was no attempt at material bribery 
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during the interrogations, alihough a cigarette 
might occasionally be given the interrogee, 
Liquor, food, or the enticement of female com- 
pany were never offered in exchange for infor- 
mation, 


As the interrogation progressed and the « 
POW either refused to answer a question or pro~ 
fessed ignorance, the "friendly" approach was 
dropped abruptly and replaced by violent ha- 
rangues, The prisoner would be told that he 
was "stupid" and that he could not fcol the 
CPV, Threats, sometimes veiled and sometimes 
direct, were used incessantly and included 
threats of death, of being taken to Manchuria, 
of not being vepatriated, etc, The prisoner 
was told that he was a war criminal and could 
be treated as such, He was remirded that some~ 
thing ¢.uld happen to his family in the U.S., 
and that since he wes now severed from tie 
Amy, his derernderts ware receiving no money 
or allowances, Interspersed with the threats 
were promises that, if he would co-operate, 
he would be given immediate repatriation, or 
he would be repatriated early, or simply that 
he would be repatriated, 


The first topic on which he was questioned 
concerned the type of planes which were being 
used by the U.N. in Korea, Althcugh he stated 
that he wes an engineer and that he was unac- 
quainted with types of aircraft, the two inter-~ 
rogators insisted, hour after hour, that. he had 
to Imow the answer, When he finally identified 
them as A~26s, the Chinese informed him in dig- 
gust that even the U.S. enlisted men knew the 
planes were B-26s, 


The emphasis, however, during his intern- 
ment at the. interrogation center was placed on 
TO&E and the location of U.S. units in Korea, 
and in CONUS, He was questioned in minute detail 
on engineer unit TO&E and to some extent on the 


composition of other units in an infentry division, 


Information on the current, as well as the auth- 
orized, strength of units and their locations in 
Korea was sought, as was the identification and 


a 
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location bf units in the U.S, which might bo 


brought into the Korean War as reinforcenznis. 
Sone Order of Battle cuestions were asked, in- 
Cluding the names and background of the sonior 
officers in the 2d Infantry Division, Aware 
thet this unit had been brought to Koree from 
the U.S., the interrogators wanted to know the 
number and type of ships employed for the logis- 
tical operation, Technical information based on 
branch of service (Engineer) was also denanded, 
including details on U.S, Army doctrine on for- 
tifications, demolitions, bridges, etc, 


In addition to the topics discunsed 2bove - 
which might conceivably have been known by the 
interrogee ~ other lines of questioning were in- 
troduced which were completely outside the pris- 
oner's field of experience and knowledge, These 
included such wide-range questions as the total 
number of ships in the possession of the U.S., and 
the percentage which were in "moth balls." He was 
also asked to estimate the amount of steel pro- 
duced by the U.S. Steel Corporation in a day's 
operation. Negative answers were not accepted 
on these topics and finally he hazarded a con- 
pletely unfounded estimate, Then, after hours 
of insisting that the estimate be made, the in- 
terrogators pounced on the figure and demanded 
to know why he had selected that amount, how he 
knew that it was accurate, why he hadn't disclosed 
the information sooner, etc, 


After approximately one week of interroga:ion, 
he was shown a copy of FM 5-34 (Engineer Field 
Data) and a copy of a C&CS School publication list- 
ing the TOKE of all U.S. Army units. From this 
point on, he felt that there was no point in re- 
fusing to answer questions wherein the answer 
could be determined by a study of these publications, 


At the conclusion of one particular day's 
interrogation, he was asked if he was familiar 
with the M-209 converter, Although he knew noth- 
ing of the details of the operation of this in- 
strument, ne assured his questioner that he was 
familiar with the item and the following dey was 
told to write out a complete description of the 
equipment, $e thereupon prepared a detailed 
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nt, ostensibly to asic 
and left, « few cigarettes. 
Tnrougheut the interrogation et the center, 

the Chinese constantly vorked one PO against an- 
other, The wejor anc 2 U.S. captain, both Engineers 
were "worked" in t fashion, with the interrogator 
claiming that the oy individual had already sup- 
vlied the informtion and that there was no point in 22 
further withhsiding confirmation or additional details. 


| An Air Force mejor who wis questioned there supplies the fol-- 


lowing information about the CCF interrogation Center: 
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This "center" was located in & valley 
Somewhere in the PUKCHIN area and WaS approx~ 
imately 15 miles northeast of "Death Valley." 
it was not permanent in nature, and the Chi- 
nese had merely : oved in and taken over sev- 
eral civilian houses, which they used both to 
interrogate and to house the FONs, SUBJECT 
can remeber no more than thirty-five POWs at 
any one time, He was there from 24 Dec 50 to 
17 Jan 51 and is quite sure that a day or two 
after nis departure everyone else was removed. 
The chief interrogator was a General WONG, who 
later appeared as the chief of interrogation 
for all of the POW camps, with headquarters in 
PYOKTONG, His chief interpreter was HSIANG, a 
lieutenant colonel who had been with the 20th 
Bomber Command in World War II, Additicnal 
interrogators were "Dirty Pictures” WONG, TSAI, 
and four others. In contrast with the North 
Korean interrogators, whom he was to meet later, 
SUBJECT observed that the Chinese seemed to be 
much better, more highly trained, more expert 
in their field, more polished, and less easily 
fooled. From 1 Jan 51 to 17 Jan dl, he was ine 
terrogated four or five times, The following 
represents some of the informtion desired: (1) 
Drawings of airdromes where the major had been 
stationed. (2) Airplane characteristics (this 
topic was once developed by having a group of 
POWs hold an open discussion in the presence of 
interrogators). (3) Military order of battle, 
including a complete coverage of the personalities 
of all known high ranking officers, It was pain- 
fully apparent that a show of tgnorance or a flat 
refusal to enswer was not acceptabie, SUBJECT 
soon found out that the best means of evasion 
was to write reams and reams of irformation, no 
matter how erroneous, taking precaution not to 
lapse into obvious absurdities, On 18 Jan 51 
SUBJECT was taken to a tom seven miles to the 
southwest and subjected to two more days of in~ 
terrogation; byt te these he attached little 
significance, 


PA + 2 , } 3 5 = 
6, CCF Interrogation at the Permanent Cemps 


a. Camp 5 

Although te CCF Interrogation Center near "Death | 
Valley" apparently ceased functioning after January 1951, it was 
not until April or May of that same year that any other large-sceaic 
interrogation program was instituted to supplant it. Most of the 
POWs had by this time been transferred from temporary holding canps 
to Camp 5 (PYCKTONG), and it was here thet formal, organized inter- 
rogations were resumed, 

The history of a U.S, K/Sgt. who was interrogated there is 

characteristic of what happened to most of the POWs selected for 


questioning: 


SUBJECT was first interrogated at Company 
4, Camp 5, in April 1951, by an unknown Chinese 
interrogator who spoke fluent English and had a 
good knowledge of American slang, ‘The interro- 
gator did not follow a prepared questionnaire 
and had no set form to his questions, The in- 
terrogation started with personal questions on 
marital status, femily, financial status, and 
education, To this, the sergeant gave correct 
answers, Questions on military information 
were mainly on airborne and ranger training 
to which SUBJECT was unable.to give any answers. 
At this particular interrogation the prisoner 
was able to avoid answering questions of a mili- 
tary nature with an "I don't know" answer, The 
interrogator was friendly and his attitude did 
not. change with the unsatisfactory answers, The 
interrogator gave Chinese cigarettes te him. 
Although he was not threatened, the interrogator 
told SUBJECT several times that he had a very 
poor attitude towards peace-loving people. 
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SUBJECT's second interrogation took place 
two nights later. At this interrogetion, he 
had to sit cross-legged with no shoes on, The 
interrogator was "Micky Mouse" and his inter- 
preter was CHUNG (phonetic), The interrogator 
was not friendly and would scream cr stomp his 
feet when the SUBJECT would net answer or is’ 
his answers were not satisfactory. No threats 
were made, although the sergeant noticed! that 
the interrogator had a pistel in his hip pocket, 
The interrogator repeated several tines that 
SUBJECT's attitude was deplorable, the blood of 
poor innocent people would be on his nead, and 
that one day he would see his errors, This in-: 
tervogation started with Personal. questions about 
family, marital status, firancial status, and | 
moved to WW II exneriences to which SUBJECT gayo 
truthful answers, When he failed to give an- 
Swers, the interrogetor would reword the ques~ 
tions and try four or five tines te obtain an 
ansuer, Although the interrozction lasted for 
four hours, SUBJECT was not excused and had to 
defecate in his clothing, 


Following the interrogation, SUBJECT had 
te write a detailed autobiography by filling 
out a printed form that listed fifty to sixty 
questions. He remembered gone of the questions 
and gave the following: : 


a. Farital status, wife's name, name 
of any children, 
oy b. Property, car, houses, furniture, 
. also any property owed by wife, 
c. Father, mother, aunts, uncles, 
also all wife's relatives and ree 
lations, 
d. SUBJECTts friends, wife's friends, 
the friends of these friends, 
e. Religion, the names of priests of 
this religion, 
f£, Organizations to which SUBJECT and 
wife belonged, 
&- Jobs held prior to military service, 
h, Education, subjects Studied, names 
of teachers, 


i. Wistory of Wi II service and 
other military serrice, 

j. Occupation and jobs held in mili- 
tary service. 


SUBJECT's third interrogation took place 
several days later, when he was called out and 
told to report to Professor TUNG, Professor 
TUNG informed him that his autobiography was 
not written correctly and would have to be re- 
written, TUNG went over the autobiography with 
him end filled out another autobiography in Chi- 
nese with the same answers that he had given in 
his first autobiography, He vas not threatened. rom 
During the intcrrogation, Professor TUNG brought } 
up questions on engineering, but to the best of 
SUBJLCT 's memory no military engineering wes 
discussed, “+ 


Camp 5 was the largest of 211 the permanent canps, as well as 
the neadquarters for all FCW camps in North Korea. For this reason, 
provably more POWs were interrogated there than at any other camp. 
Most of the interrogations followed the same general pattern as 
the one described above, In some cases the POWs were treated more 
harshly, while in others they were given more consideration. The 
interview report of one officer states that: ‘ ; 2 

The approach at PYOKTONG was less violent 
in nature, and the heated harangues and threats 
which had been standard at the Interrogation 
Center (CCP) were seldom employed, He was of- 7 
fored Korean wine during the course of one in- 


terview, which hg refused, and tea on several 
other occasions .~> 


Prior to the interrogations at Camp 5, the requirements for 


filling out personal history forms had been somewhat irregular, 


At Camp &, nowever, ail were compelled to ili oct these 


and some PCNs report that they were made to do so ever, three 
. 


t 
months. Fach autobiography would then be chen’ 


against tne ore- 


ceding one, and vhen discrepancies cs 


events vere noted, 


moved a short distance east of PYOKTUIG to Cap 2, where a differsnt 


technigjue of interrogation 22s employed, Srleebed POWs were taken 


3 
from the main ceap to secluded areas where each POW Lived in elnost 
complete isolation with his interrogator. The following case history, 
concerning the questioning of a U.S. warrant officer in January 1952, 
is representative of this type of interrogation: 


ceeceesIn early January the interrogation 
started in earnest. The sessions lasted all 
day, with occasional limited breaks to cut wood, 
Since it was very cold. « 


The next thing wanted by CHEW was a com- 
plete list of all the U.S. infantry divisicns 
and their locations, SUSUTCT very carefully 
started from number one and listed Shea all 
the way up to 105, in some cases he Stve a 
general location, sone he stated had been de- 
activated, and those that he knew were already 
familiar to CHEW, he listec accurately. He 
maneged to spend tio whole days on this pro~ 
ject. 


CHEW was alco ivileresvod i: 
divisions, so SUBJLCT nade ur 
including sone authentic di 
used the excuse thet he ha 


vei T infantry 
c imeginery list 


suffice, The reply to this was alveys, "You 
must know and therefore you must tell us," 


About this time SUBJECT was left alone 
for several dsys. During this time he ob- 
served that a U.S. Lt, Col. and Capt. had been 
brought into tho ares for questioning. 


GEEW cane back and wanted a complete list 
of all the posts, camps, end stations in the 
U.S. SUBJECT listed ail the old Trdian forts 
of witlch he had cver heard and all old coastal 
artillery forts, in addition to all the others 
that he could think of, This list took hin 
all day to prepare and then CHK wanted to know 
how many infantry divisions were stationed at 
each of the aforementioned posts, SUBJECT made 
up the list, groatly exaggerating the number at 
each post. 


About this time the questioning turned to 
the subject of tactics, SUBJECT drew a contour 
map showing the 2d Divisicn in a certain area, 
the frontline and division boundaries, and gins 
ina straight line positicn regardless of the 
contours, CHEW seemed to be happy with the map, 
although SUBJECT stated there was nothing ac- 
curate about it, 


CHEW knew that SUBJECT had been at Fort 
Bliss because of 2 pergonal history form that 
had been filled out at PYUKTONG the year before, 

% this time he vas asked questions relative to 
the unit training at Fort Bliss, as well as 
other activities, and general questions about. 
the fort, 


Next the questicning turaed to types of 
anti-aircraft defense for certain positions 
and areas, For defense cf any airstrip, SUBJEC? 
showed a battalion where it would be the least 
useful, In the case of a large airfield, he 
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relocated the same bettalion, never shewing 
more than cne battalion defense. This aiso 
appeared to satisfy CHEW. SUBJECT also gave 
faise information on how the guns in a bat- 
tery defending a bridge should be located. 

He pictured the gins as being directly on the 
bridge. When CHIE asked how traffic could 
get by, SUBJECT stated that on a sxall bridge 
the unit would build rafts and tie them to 
the bridge and piace the guns on the rafts, 
He went into great detail showing the con~ 
struction of the rafts (12! by 12.7), hor 
they should be fastened, etc, CHEW was very 
happy with this information and tock it to 
nis headquarters. When he returned, he asked 
for more informaticn on the same; whether the 
guns would fall off, were they fastened to 
the raft, ete, 


Uecasionally the questioning would rovert 
to front-line tactics, distances between units, 
and individual tnit disposition. Any figures 
given in regard to this were usually accepted, 


SUBJLCT was then asked to list alll the of- 
ficers in his battalion, to give a bicgraphical 
sketch of each, wiat the men thought of each of~ 
ficer, and what SUBJECT thought of them, SUBJECT 
glorified all of the officers, but was always 
hazy as to their backgrounds, rensibering that 
many of the officers mentioned were also POWs, 

Next came a list ef all general officers 
known to hin, and he listed all he knew, in- 
cluding those retired or dead, SURJECT thinks 
he mentioned twelve in this list, including a 
general who was ninety-four years old, When 
questioned on this, SUBJECT stated that it was 
true and the statement was accepted. 


Knowing that he had at one time been at 
Camp Bowie, Texas, he was next asked to draw 
a map of that place, SUBJECT took four days 
to draw the map, in which he misplaced the 
buildings, rearranged the rifle range, and 
located an armmnition dump where it obviously 
couldn't be, 


CHEN finelly asked him to write an auto~ 
biography "Like LINCONN” (LINCOL'!), SUBJECT 
took him literally ard wrote in very great de- 
tail, including the house where he was born, 
$ the trees, the sidewalk, the names of all his 
first playmates, such as John, Kary, Helen, 
Joseph, etc., end a "little Chinese boy named 
Ching." He then told of when ne went to the 
first grade and repeated the list of playmates 
iwhich he always ended with a "Little Chinese 

| boy named Ching.") After about thirty pages 

: of this, CHEW complained that he was writing 

| . in too much detail, SUBJECT then auickly wrote 

| 


a couple of pages covering his next thirty years, 
Later he had to expand this part of the auto- 
biography, 

On 13 Fed 52 SUBJECT was returned to the 
main compound at Soup 2 after fifty-three days 
of interrogation.*° 


7, CCF Interrogation Techniques 


@. Use of Questionnaires 

° One of tne techniques favored by the Chinese in ob-~ 
taining information from U.S, POWs was the use of voluminous oues~ 
tionnaires, One POW states there were 757 separate questions on 
one of the forms he was required to £111 out (app. VI), Some of 
these questionnaires were very similar to the personal history 
forms used by the U.S. Department of Defense: but others contained 
many additional questions of a military nature. 

Since they were required to fill out these forms every few 

months, some Pows naturally contradicted themselves in certain 


statements, especially in the matter of dates, Even slight dis- 


crepancies, however, resulted in the subjection of the prisoner 
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b. Use Qf Physical Violence 


Extreme physical Violence wag 


seldom used by the 


Chinese to extract informaticn but meny of the LOWs x 
2 DEIN 


attention 


abu 


eperteg sush 
Ses és having to stand at fer severe] hours, sexo. 
times in the cold, and boing Slapped in the face by their 

Pogators, A few wore throm in "the hele,” and others wero at 
tines ceprived of food, The infliction of these disconforts was, 


as with the North Koreans, left to the discretion of the individual 


interrogator. In the case of USAF personnel interrogated Zor £° 
confessions, the treataent was different. (see Chapter 8). 

Like the North Koreans, the Chinese Communists apparently cel- 
don felt that resistance to their interrogations ever reached a 
point at which "third degree" methods were necessary. It is true 
that they used physical violence in theiyv efforts to extract BY 


confessions (see Chapter &). In those cases, however, the Chinese 


were attennting to force the FUNs to admit to deeds of which the ?OWs 


themselves had no knowledge. How much pnysical violence would have 
been necessary had the POWs been knorledgeable on the subject is 4 
matter for speculation. 

Almost all cases of extreme physical violence on the part of 
the’ CCF can be attributed to causes other than resistance to inter- 
rogation. Attempted escapes, acts of instigation, or other vio- 
lations of camp rules were comionly used as the official reasons 
for the imposition of physical abuse. As in the case under NK 
interrogation, no POW is known to have died as a direct result of 


resisting CCF interrogation. 


& Use of Threats 
The threats used by CCF interrogators were similar 


to those employed by the NKA. The practice of placing a pistol 


on a desk in front of the interrogator and having armed guards in 


the background was used consistently. Threats of non-repatriation 
ave a 


ware also frequent, Questions such as "Have you heard from your 
family lately?" could hardly be considered triroats arainsl a oric-- 


ener's person, bub the clear implication wns thas iv ea FC. wichcd 


to receive mail, 1% would be vest for him to Sid) bhe cesired 


information, Several roturneas moniion maving beon told ! 


woulG be shot if they did net co-cperate, They nro on to explain, 
however, that they did not, at the tine, actually feel in danger 


of cirset or irmediate hara, 


d, Use of Drugs or Other inducements 
There is almost no evidence available to indicate 
that drugs were used in connection with interrogaticn, The fol- 


iowing account therefore constitutes a definite exception: 


Starting in February 1953, the Chinese 
gave SUBJEO? hot tea with sone a@rag in it 
overy timo he came in for an interrogation, 
About one hour after the jnterrogation, SUBJLCT's 
heart would start pounding and he would got 
Gizzy. This condition lasted for a fow ours, 
or a few days, and in one case it lasted for a 
week, After February 1953. SUBJECT's mind was 
often blank and he lost much weight. He felt 
weak but could only Sleep when he was con; letely 
exhausted, SUBJECT was taken to the hespital in 
June 1953. He spent one night there, and was 
given a shot and some pills, 


Another FOW admits that ne emoked marijuana prior to inter~ 
Pogevion and that he was “high"; but he feels that he did not dis-- 


close any information, Marijuana smoking was apparently comzon~ 


place among the enlisted POWs 
f 7 


(see Chapter 11), 
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Cigarettes were routinely offered to interrogees, but, 


the North Korean interrogations, this procedure could hardly 


called bribery, There were also a few of tie interrogators 


two returnees had "heard" of such incidents, 


e. Use of Female Interrogators by the CCF 


One of the very rare instances on which the Chinese 


used women as interrogators is reported as follows: 


Interrogation began two days after capture, 
The interrogators were uniformed Chinese women 
who spoke fluent English and understood Ameri~ 
can Slang. These women were armed with ,32 
calibre semi~automatic pistols carried in leather 
holsters. The automtics were wrapped in cloth 
before being inserted in the holsters and would 
have proved difficult to use quickly in an 
emergency, A guard was always stationed at 
the door of the interrogation Toon, providing 
ample protection for these female interrogators, 
The only thing offered POWs by the female inter- 
rogators were cigarettes. POWs were interrogated 
individually, every day or so, The interrogations 
lasted an average of one half hour and were con- 
ducted only during the daytime, Questions on the 
following items were asked a particular POW: name 
of unit, number of men, chain of command, weapons 
of units, (even asked about the Thompson sub- 
machine gun) number and types of vehicles, length 
of time in service, length of time unit had been 
in Korea, why he had come to Korea and had not 
stayed at home, The POW was also asked to write | 
his father's and mother's address. 


as in 
be 


wno, 


on rare occasions, preferred to use hot tea in their efforts to 
set tho stage for one of the "friendly" type interviews, There 
are no first-hand reports of the offer of fenale companionship as 


an inducement for the free giving of information, although one or 


The guards at this stage of inversnent 
were very rough to lis, They could not speak 
English, but that didn't stop then from cursing 
the POWs in Chirese, The interrogators, on the 
other hand, treated the PUvis in a friendly man- 
ner. The POWs were told by the interrogators 
that, upon completion of thpge months schooling, 
the POWs would be sst free, 


‘ 


{, Use of Interpreters 


The extent ie which the Chinese used internretexs 
in dealing with U.S. POWs is diffieult to determine. These are 
sone irdications that, during the’ first few mortus after their 
interverttion in Korea, English-speaking interpreters were used 
to process the prisoners and to obtain a limited arount of tactical 
intelligence. Caitured docunents, it shculd be noted, show that 
the Chinese were concerned about Z shortage of skilled linguists 
for dealing with ie This epparentily did not handicap their 
‘iigher-level interrogation program, however, since the personnel 
at the CCF Interrogation Center and those ewployed at the rermm- 


nent camps were competent linguists themselves and did not require 


any interpreters, 


g. Use of Refe ance Material 
Chinese Comanuist interrogetore appeared to have a 
wealth of reference mterial for use in facilitating their inter- 
rogations, In many instances, after a FOW had labored over the 
preparation of an organizational chart or the sketch of an in- 
stallation, his questioner would produce a U.S, Army field manual 
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to U.N. control? Youwkd they he shot? 

2, “wnat wovld the prisoners do if returned 
to il,N. control? 


with Gom - 
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Chinese 4 


7. Was NATO a threat to peace in the world? 

8. What of control of the U.S. by Wall Street? 

9. Since the U.S. was unable to exploit the 

Chinese people anymore, was this a cause 
for the U.S. attitude toward the Chinese 
Communist Government? 

The panel members asked these questions in a 
matter-of-fact manner, and the prisoners were free 
to answer tne questions as they pleased. No action 
was taken against them if an answer given was _de~ 
rogatory to the Chinese Communist Government.2? 

It should be noted that only 15 U.S. Army !OWs were taken to 
ANTUNG, and that all of these were brought there immediately after 
the Chinese intervention, No serious interrogation program was 
corducted there, and it can be concluded that the initial few 
were assembled there either for propaganda purposes or simply to 


satisfy the curiosity of the Chinese. 


ee ee ee eee 


i. CCF Interrogation of U.S. Air Force Personnel in ANTUNG 

About fifteen U.S, Air Force POWs were also taken to 
ANTUNG, probably for the same reason as were the Army personnel, 
Late in 1950, three USAF POWs were taken there, to be foliowed in 
April by a group composed of eight members of a Be29 crew, Later 
in 1951, another three or four were sent to ANTUNG for a few days, 
None of the POWs stayed in ANTUNG for more than a few days, and, 
while several of them were questioned by the "Citizens! Committee," 


no one was subjected to a serious interrogation. 
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J. CCF Interrogation of U.S. ‘Air Force Personnel iu 
MUKDEN, Manchuria 
One of the most intensive and well-planned inter- 
rogation programs conducted by the CCF was carried out at MUKDZN a 
Manchuria, between January and September ies 7 

Eleven members of a B29 crew that had been shot dow over 
Korea in July 1952 were transported separately to MUKDEN and (sup- 
posedly unknown to each other) were placed in solitary confinement 
in what one POW called a jail, Elaborate precautions were taken 
to keep the POWs incommunicado, and each of the eleven wes inter- 
rogated individually at great length. 

Some of the POs had previously, in Korea, "confessed" to 
participation in Bacteriological Warfare, but, without exception, 
they state that they repudiated these "confessions" at MUKDEN, 

One source states that 80 POWa were scheduled to undergo in- 
terrogetion at this interrogation center, but there are no facts 
available to substantiate this claim, It is evident that some 
sort of experimental interrogation was conducted with this very 


select group; although Bacteriological Warfare "confessions" were 


emphasized during most of the questioning periods, there was probably 


another motive behind the program, since, as mentioned before, 


several of the POWs had already "confessed" to Bacteriological 


Warfare participation, 


Swi 

Several POvs state that they were continually exhorted to con- 
fess their "crines," but their captors would never specify the nature 
of the so-called "crimes," 

Enemy interrogation techniques at HMUKDEN primarily emphasized 
mental duress, as opposed to extremes of physical ovens Unlike 
the great majority of interrogatioris conducted jn Korea, however, 
the enemy “conditioned” the prisoners extensively by subjecting 
them to long and often painful physical harassment. Some POWs 
were forced to viear leg~irons for consicerable periods of time, 
and one veturnee relates that enemy personnel constantly kicked 
the leg irons against his legs and ankles. Other prisoners report 
that they had to stand for hours under rain spouts during heavy 
rein storms, These and other similar experiences undergone by the 
POWs in MUKDEN indicate that the Chinese, while they did not resort 
te such methods of torture as the "thumb-screw' and the "rack," 
exhibited no hesitancy about inflicting less crippling forms of 
pain, % 

The POWs at MUKDEN were usually interrogated by three-man 
teams consisting of an interrogator, an interpreter, and a clerk 
who recorded the answers. During the course of an interrogation, 
the interrogators were often rotated, thus permitting the ques~ 
tioning to continue without interruption for extended periods, 

In one instance, in which the interrogation reportedly continued 


for forty hours, a POW was foreed to stand at attention during the 


entire period, with only a few minutes off to visit the i.trinc. 
The motivation behind the MUKDEN interrceations is cbsecur:. 
Cnly one group of prisoners was taken to whis center; the ques- 
tioning indicated generally the same type of intelligence interest 
as that which was displayeca in Keres; and, athough the degree of 
piysical discemfort was sonmemet greaber, there wes no basic vari.- 


ation in the interrogation technique. 


gection IV ~ Interrogation by Seviet Personnel 

Although many repatriates observed Caucasians in North Korea 
and believed that they were Russian, less than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the prisoners report having been directly interrogated 
by Soviet personnel, 

Tne few interrogations by alleged Sovies interrogators (in 
some instances the POWs could not be sure as to their nationality) 
were conducted primarily with USAF prisoners and were concerned, 
for the most part, with information pertaining to the Air Force, 
Nearly 211 of these interrogations were conducted in the early 
stages of the conflict (1950-1951) end no individual POW experienced 
more than one, An exception to this statement involved the inter- 
rogation of a USAF lieutenant, who was questioned at SINUIJU shortly 


after capture and was later taken to ANTUNG, Wanchuria, where he was 


interrogated eight or ten times by Russians, Later, at *Pak's Falacs"” 


in F'YONGYANG, he observed that a Russian in civilian clothes seemed 


aa 


to be directing the questioning of the kK inverregators. This case 
appears to be one of the few instances in which the Russians nad 
any kind cf a planned program for the direct interrogation of an 
individual prisoner, 

Another POW relates that, at "Pak's Palace," an individual 
whem he believed to be a Russian general. officer attempted to ques~ 
vion him at length about USAF techniques and equipment, 

From the above, it is perhaps safe to conclude that the pri- 
mary role of the Russian interrogator in the Korean conflict was 


thet of an observer and, occasionally, an adviscr, 


Section V ~ Interrogation of Counter-Intelligenco Personnel 


Both the North Koreans and the Chinese were especially in- 
terested in interrogating anyone who had been connected with in~ 
telligence-in particular, those who were associated with CIC, 
"Wrongdoers" were often accused of being CIC agents. One U.S. 

POW, who had parachuted behind the enemy lines and had been sub- 
sequently captured, was suspected by the NKA of being a CIC agent, 

He appears to have run the full gamt of beatings, starvation, 
solitary confinement and other forms of vee? mental and physical, 
while the eneny tried in vain to make him tall. Although most of 
the rough treatment suffered by this POW occurred while he was in 


the hands of North Koreans at "Pak's Palace," his original captors, 


the Chinese, also "roughed him up" considerably, Following his 
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release from "Pak's Palace," he was transferred to the CCF OW 
camp at PYOKTONG and interrogated agein, this time in the presencc 
of & man whom he believed to be a Russian. 

At Camp 5, a COF interrogator named TONG was especially ine 
terested in CIC or CID personnel and cuesticned at great length 
these whom he suspected of baing connected with either of these . 
organizations or with the FBI, 

On one occasion, tho Chinese issued a statement ordering in- 
vestigators connected with CIC, CID or other agencies to turn 
themselves in, since capital punishment would be imposed upon 


them if they were later discovered, 


Section VI ~ Comparison of Chinese and North Korean Interrogation 
Techniques, as Described by a Returned POW 


33 

One prisoney, who was interrogated extensively by both the 
Chinese and the North Koreans, had an opportunity to compare the 
techniques and the efficiency of the two intelligence establish- 
ments. He believes that the Chinese were better prepared for in- 
terrogation and more skillful in their application than the North 
Koreans. The Chinese demanded answers to all of their questions 
and insisted that all topics be discussed in great detail, In 
describing the assignment of personnel in an Engineer battalion, 


the POW was forced by the Chinese to enumerate the functions of 


every man in the unit. On the other hand, while answering a 


similar question for the Worth Koreans, he found that he could no’ 
remember what he had said previously to the Chinese concerning sev- 
enty-five of the enlisted men in the battalion, and he was permitted 
to note their duties as "general." The North Koreans were aprarenily 
satisfied with mere volume, whereas the Chinese usually demanded 
specific answers; in addition, the former often sought technical 
information which was apparently beyond their own comprehension, 
This attitude, plus the fact that they sometimes approached an 
interview with preconceived ideas as to what the answers should 
be, often led them to record information which was completely 
absurd, At "Pak's Palace," for example, a POW was directed to 
prepare a sketch of a section of a Bailey Bridge, ‘hen he indi- 
cated five holes at the end of one panel by which it could be 
bolted to the adjoining section, his interrogator insisted that 
this could not be correct, The POW asked the interrogator how 
many holes he thought there should be, and the interrogator sug- 
gested twenty, Twenty holes were therefore drawn, despite the 
interrogee's professional knowledge that this number of iistes 
would so weaken the section that it would become structurally 
unsound, 

The fact that the Chinese appeared to have a very extensive 
collection of U.S. FMs and TMs, while the North Koreans possessed 
only a few mimeographed copies of TOKEs, indicates that there was 


very little exchange of interrogation aids between the two nations, 
(For a list of questions asked by both the NXA and the CCF, see app. Y) 
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Section VII ~ Pow Reconsendations For Resisting Enemy Interrogation 
In reviewing the suggestions made by returned POWs on the sun- 

ject of resisting enemy interrogation, saveral points should be 

noted. First, and most obvious, is the fact that the recommended 


methods of "resistance" are almost as mmerous as tre returnees 


who were queried on tnis subject. There is no indication that the 


POWs, either from individual experience or from group discussions 
in the camps, were able to reach egreement on any one method or 
approach to the problem, The only consistency to be found in the 
suggestions is that, almost without exception, the repatriates do 
not suggest that future POWs be confined to giving only their names, 
ranks, and serial numbers. Their recommendations, on the contrary, 
incorporate a wealth of variations on the theme of outwitting 
enemy interrogators, and include suggestions that the interrogee 
be evasive, "play dumb," lie, refuse to volunteer even trivial 
information, alter the subject under discussion, and sence of 
being too ill to talk, 

The range and diversity of these recommerdations illustrates 
that few if any of the POWs had any positive idea of what to do 
when faced by an enemy interrogator, The complaint that there was 
a need for a thorough briefing preceding entry into combat was a 
dominant and recurring theme among the comments of the returnees, 


Some feel that orientation on communism would have strengthened 


their resistance to interrogation, Others. believe that tiey 


should have been allowed to Givulge infornation which had become 


public knowledge, A very few suggest that the problem could best 


be solved by the individual FOW himself; that is, that he should 


"play it by ear" and adapt ris method of resistance to the circum 


stances, 


The following list of recomendations by returned FCs is 


indicative of the variety contained in the suggestions which have 


been made: 


1. 


2. 


4. 


5e 


Once an answer is given it must never be 
changed; stick to the story, 


The POW should pretend that he cannot un- 
derstand the interpreter, This will cause 
the interrogator to lose face and shorten 
the interview, 


Appear sincere and ponder the questions. 
Always give an answer, because +o give no 
Answer is an insult and will cause the 
interrogator to lose face. 


Qualify all answers by saying, "I think 
such and such," which leaves a way out 
when you are trapped, 


Go into detail and consume time over in- 
significant items, 


Do not try to impress the enemy with know= 
ledge; play dumb. 


Do not reveal your background, experience 
or education, 


Pass on interrogation experiences to other 
POWs, 


lh. 


15. 


Never listen to the blandishmerts of the 
interrogators, A friendly approach by 
the interrogator is always for the purpose 
of making the prisoner talk. 


Never volunteer information, Cnce the POW 
finds himself talking on any sudject, how 
ever trivial, he sooner or later becomes 
trepped, 


Never try to outwit the irterrogstor. It 
ean't be done, 


Never tell anything that cannot be remem- 
bered later, 


Never hurry to give an answer, Think it 
over carefully, 


Don't lie unless the lie can be corroborated, 
Remember there are other POWs who are being 
interrogated, If the other FO"s say some- 
thing that contradicts your statement, some- 
one is in trouble, 


Talk freely but divulge as little informa- 
tion as possible, If a POW remains silent, 
the interrogators believe he is concealing 
something. 


It should be stressed that the above comments were not offered 


by the POWs as methods by which to adhere to the restrictions of 


name, rank and serial number, but that they merely represent, sug- 


gestions as to how to limit the amount of information given the 


enemy. It is not within the scope of this report to argue or 


assess the validity, the merits or the possible dangers inherent in 


any cf the above, They are presented merely because they represent 


the thinking of what is felt to be a representative group of ex-POWs, 
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CHAPTER 


INDOCTRINATION 


Sect I- roducticn 

The commnist quest for control over :an's minds was very 
_ auch in evidence in the POW camps in North Korea. U.S. POWs in 
the hande of the commnist forces were subjected to 4 wide variety 
of indoctrinational experiences, The original motivation behind 
the indoctrination program cannot be established with certainty, 
but the following three aims are proposed as possible axplanmstions 
for this activity: (1) the development of propaganda (feace ap- 
peals, broadcasts, etc,); (2) control over the prisoners during 
their interment; and (3) the conversion of the POWs to communist 
doctrines. ; 

It may be assumed that, from the standroint of producing 
propaganda for dissemination throughout the world, the program 
was eminently successful. In addition,if tre spawning of POW in- 
formers may be considered a product of the indoctrination effort, 
the eneny undeniably gained a powerful weapcn ror controlling the 
POWs during their internment. The success cf the third possible 
goal, however, is more difficult to gauge. The prolonged con- 


finement experienced by the majority of the POWe, coupled with | 


the indoctrination program and the propaganca which pervaded the 
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warned POWs, hevever, ds 


rave veun affected wore less ideclowienlt, 


t 
oe 


ery thin simoly porcse 


personal discomfort as possible, 206 believe &515 sone. 


tung was the basic icotdvation behind tne actions of the aor 
ersesives" and the members of the study BPoups. i snould ve anred, 
however, that the meteris]. benefits éciually gained by these ‘op 
portunists," such as occasional parties, relief fron wor's details, 
and a few extra cigarettes, were covparetively minor in nature, 


There ave no indiceticns that FOWs vino followed the communist Line 


enjoyed an chviously superior standerd of existence in the £ 


It is notablo that sore cf the earlier "Pros! later becane 


knewn te their fellew prisoners as 2 ~Communists and apparently 
fell cut of favor with the Chinese, “he souree mterial available 
for this study does not provide the basis fer evaluating the sin- 
cereity of these individuals at cither stage, Care should be excr- 
cised, however, to avoid placing toc great an emphasis on this as 

an indication that the Commmists wore unable to retain any of 

their "converts." Normal agent hancling would indicate that a 

mon, after having been reomited, would then he given the Cppertunity 


to regain the trunt cf his comrades end thus increass both his 


te 


Tuture v- eetivity. Youever 


reretbe the bulk of evidence nizy sean te nuske tins possibility, ib 


sof tris report to estir:s2 


tre murker of real converts te coimminism ov Lhe numcer or 
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whe U.S. PGws in Xorez. In view of the intensity of the indoctri. 
netion program during the conpulsory attendonce period (soring 

195] through spring 1952), :nd the perv-sive propaganda and in- 
direct indoctrination waich was present throughout, the possibility 
must be considered th-t, aside from any sctual converts, Lhere inp 
exist certoin residual effects in the minds of some ex-POWs, which 
may some Cay stimulate actions or effect situations in a manner 


favorable to the Communists, 


Section II -- The "Leniént Policy" 


Before we attempt to examine in detail tne communist indoc.- 
trination program in Korea, some attention should be given to the 
so-called Chinese "Lenient Policy." Although the phrase was rarely 


defined by Chinese authorities, its gjebulous fruits were eontinually 


dangled before the eyes of U.N. POws. A typical approach is demon- 
strated in the following prepared speech given by a CCF officer 


to newly captured U.N. personnel: 


atc ape 


ren ee 


“American and British POWs; you don't have to be 
afraid. We Chimese People/s Volunteer forces 
guarantee you safety so long as you have laid dom 
your arma. Our lenient policy prenises: (1) No 
killing of POWs. (2) No mental humiliation. (3) 
No confiscation of personal ‘property. aia wal 
orders strictly....and do as you are told." 
The words of the CCF officer reflected the official policy ex- 
pressed in the following excerpt-from a captured enemy document: 
“How we treat U.S. POvs: don't kill or maltreat, 
don't take personal possessions, treat the wounded, 
Treat all POWs equally because ‘U.S, capitalists 
are the real enemy and the majority of POWs were 
laborers who were forced to fight.' If POWs lay 
down their arms, they are not the eneny. POWs 
must obey orders or they wi2l be mnished." 
Thus, in theory ab least, every U.N, FO was regardec as a 
“Liberated brother," ontirely dlemetecs for the sins of his masters 
and eligible for the lenient treatnent proviced he displayed by 


word and decd his wi'lingness to accept Red "salvation." (fig. 5) 


Section II. Farly (misctrinatioa stiorts 
1. North Korea . 

North Korean indoctrination and propaganda efforts began 
soon after the capture of tne first imerican personnel. During the 
months of July, August, and September 1959, U.S. FOWs were under 
continuous mental pressure to participate iy propaganda meetings and 
to take part in radio broadcasts in SEOU], ang P' YONGYANG. The first 
propaganda broadcast, an appeal by a U.S. Army eaptain to stop U.S. 


interference in Korea, was made oniz five cays efter the capture of 


the first POW A typical meeting to “protest against American in- 


) tervention in Korea" took place in August 195) at P'YONGYANG. A 

number of officers and enlisted men read preperec statements in a 
closely guarded schoclhouse egiinst a oackdrop of communist propa- 
ganda banners proclaiming "Korea for the Koreans," and “Long live 
the Friendship Between the Peace Loving People of America and the 


People of Korea." (figs. 1 and 2) 


2. "Peaceful Valley" 


On 25 May 1951, near CHANCH'ON, Korea, tanks of the 7th 


Infaitry Division came upon 18 marines and an army corporal who 

had bteea caotured by the CCF in late November 1°50. These men had 
been releas:d after six uonths of captivity and were laden with 
bundles of cermunist propaganda material whic their Chinese captors 
had urge’ trie: to distribute to U.N. troops wier they returned to 
their cw lines. The experiences of this gro:p of U.N. personnel, 
subjected to he complete cycle ot impriscnnert. Intensive indoc~ 
trinetion and returm: to freedom, previded the first concrete infor- 
matior, about communist "brainwasting” b echniques. 

| The 18 marines were captured with 3an) others b; the CCF in 
the CHOSIN Reservoir area during the period betveen 28 November 
and 10 Decenber 1950, and soon thereafter marched to a location 
approximately eight miles north of KANGGYE which became known to 
the POWs as "Peaceful Valley." 
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GUIDE TO PRISONERS OF WAR 


® 
You are fortunate to have become prisoners of the People’s Forces, Our 
enemies are the American imperialists and warmongers—not the ordinary people 
of America or any other country. It is a Grime that the warmakers of your, 
country have made you take part in their aggressive war. 
We are fighting for the independence and unification of Korea, fighting against 
American imperialism and for the peace of the Far East and of the world, - 


We guarantee that: ' 


’ Your personal safety will be guarded. 
You will not be abused or humiliated. 
Your personal belongings wffl not be taken from you: 


= you are ue to: 


ra to over Pall weapons and 


> keep your identity card and do hot lose it). 
¢ Handaver the following sateen articles : 
/ tend Knives . 
, eshlights: Drugs baits 
Mirfors. Matches 1 
Explosives 


Sor “Tell your fellow officers and men e stop their futile resistance and ak ™ 
: thals arfMAs as SOOR as possi 
Observe our sa raid regulations 


“We shail send yeu to areas of ately where you can fast “and when the war 
- grew, ome mill be: sent-heme, 

- 2 . The Korean People's Arty: 
ee re - _ The Chinese People’s 
ae nee _ _ Volunteer F 


If the cordiai welcome they received upon capture had net bea. 
sufficient indication that they were considered a special groupe by 
the Chinese, the first speech of the Camp commander at KANGGYE wads 
it explicit. There, together with 290 other U.N. personnel, they 
were told that all POWs interned at MANGGYE would be given politica2 
schooling and that those who were the "“yost progreesive" would he 
quickly released, The speaker informed them that vhey were con- 
sidered es "newly liberated friends" and that the Chinese would nos 

“held them responsible for the sins comnitted under orders from their 
"ageressive, war mongering leaders,” They were to enjoy all the 
oenefits of the Chinese "Lenient Policy," but were warned tit if 
vhey disobeyed camp rules and regulations severe punishment vould 
be meted out, (The testimony from the 18 mrines indicated that, 
during their entire stay, the CCF never physically abused any pris.: 
oners, even when infractions were apparent.) 

From approximately 20 December 1950 +o 3 March 1951, these 
marines and the 300 U.N. POWs at KANCGYE were subjected to an in- 
tensive eight-week indoctrination course during which co-operation 
was secured in most cases through the lure of an early release, Tre 
daily routine was designed to allot the most productive hours of 
each day to lectures or studies on communist theory and practice. 
The program of two to three hours a day for lectures and one to 
three hours per day for study periods permittod the CCF to schedule- ° 


a3 total of 144 lecture hours and 96 study houss during the eight 


bet Seal 


week pericd, Throvgn the meaus of c wel.~stocked library and well-. 


trained personnel who associate: with the POWs on informal cecasinic, 


whe virtues of communism were coubimually extoMled and the polities? 


philosophy and customs of the ‘lest were incessantly denounced, 
In March 1951, the CCF informed the POWs that the Commmists 
were going to launch a gigantic spring offensive which would result 


in the capture of thousands of ‘newly libereted friends." The more 


“yrograssive" of tne prisoners would be released to U.N. lines in 
order to induce other troops to surrender and, later, vo carry the 
ttrath" back to the people of the United Statss. 

Qn 3 March 1951, all POWs were removed from KANGGYE and place:t 
on south-bound trains, One group of 60 men (from which the 19 later 
to be released were chosen) were ubilized as cadre for 2 new carp 
| establisned near SANGHWAAM-NI to handle the influx of U.N. prisoners 
following the offensive of 22 April 1951. Many of the origiral 
2ONe were designated as "workers," and wiite cloth badges, on which 
the Chinese world. for worker was stenciled, were sewn on their uni- 
forms {the POWs say this word sounded like "Gun-So-Yen"), These 
tworkers" consisted of administrative aides who advised new arrivals 
on the camp routine aia the regulations, and correspondents who 
wrote articles for tae canp newspaper and encouraged other prisonsrs 
to do the same, & 


On 18 May 1951, the group which was to be released wis supplied 


with Chinese safe conduct passes and communis: propaganda pamphicts 


and was taken by truck to the vicinity oo CKOACH ON, Thera, on 2h 
at 


Hay, during a U.N, artillery barrage, tue CCl euards fled and the 
toe 7 J A, Pd i=} 


worines "escaped" to the ULE. lines, 
ih, 
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The extremely close parallei between the indoctrination tech- 
nique employed at KANGGYE and that employed 2% most of the major 

POW camps agtablished later suzgesis the pessi bility that the immates 
of KANGGYE were participants in what may be termed a Spilot plant" 
operation, designed to test the efficacy and validity of communist 


indoctrination efforts on U.N. POWs. 


3. Peace Committees 


One eariy communist indoctrination effort in Korea included 
tne formation, during the spring of 1951, of peace committees in most 
of the permanent camps and their subscouent subordination to 2 supra~ 
camp Central Peace Comnittee, located at Camp 12 in PYONGYANG. 

The peace committees, inspired by tho Chinese, were elected by 
free balloting among their fellow prisoners but actually held their 
positions at the sufferance of the cep authorities and on the basis 
of their own continued "progressiviam,” Some of the apparent ob- 
jectives of the camp peace committees were: 

(1) To prepare peace petitions, surrender. leaflets 
“and radio scripts for dissemination by the CCF 


and NK propagandists. 


(2) To essist in the spread of communist propaganda 
prepared by the camp authorities. 


(3) To aid and encourage otier POs to aecept coz. 
munis: indoctrinztion, 


(4) vo detect any or anized ev incipient resistanc> 
te the indoctrinztion vrozram among the rea- 
"provroasives" o1 reacti.oneries. 
During Mey avec June i9SL, peace comritticss were clected in 


Canps 5, 7, ard 12. and s similar election we: held in Canp 2 ia 
Soptembey. Simulicneoushiy with these elections. a great peace 
crusade was launchcd by the North Koreans with enthusiastic CCF 
encouragement and firm support. "Progressive ranks in both CC? 
and NK administered POW camps were searched for candidates for 
positions of leadership on a proposed Central Committee of U.S. - 
Pritish "POWs for peacs, Camp peace committees were asied to 
suonlt delegates, end in Macc 1952 the following cspresentativos 


Frou Camp 5: Capt Harold KASCHKC 
Lt Jeff ERVIN 
H/Szt John P PORTER 
Cui Leroy CARTER 


(fnu) SPENCER (U,K.) 
Haid OZTRUK (Turkey) 


Fron Canp 7: Capt Ambrose NUGENT 
Cpl Rebort GHYERS 


From Camp 12: Rfir Rennle COCKS (u.K.) 
In wid—June the delegates to the Central Committee arrived at 
their headquarters at Camp 12 and, in an election rally held shortiy 


after their arrival, Capt Ambrose NUGENT was elected president, fn 


Ronnie CCCKS, vice-president and Cpl Leroy CARTER, secretary-general. 


A co-ordinated prooagend.. and jnac-beiontd 
urated, waich inclujed moziicg and ever ing coudy of comnurrish tories, 


political railics, peace rebilions. radic brocdecacss, etc., and the 


publication of the Peace Fishy’ ors: Chronicle, the nurrose of wich 


vas to make known tae sccom>lishmerts of the Central Comiittes. Bic 


"Grvoniele" was dissribvted pericdicaily to sach of the FCW canny 


mets 


By spring 1951, «12 SOs im Keren had been sransferred io Sc 
authority, and this led to tae evercuel dissolution -f the rence 


ry 


On 1C Decemoer. the Camp 12 complement of POWs left 


uy truck Yor Caw 3, and al} members of the cw defunct Central 
Gornittee followed sithin two weeke, 


fn January ond Pebrusry 1952, whe Chinese 2 


te resurrect the Car 5 peace committee, put they were met ith 
opposition from the majority of the FGvs, Firally. the erstwiilte 
delegates, emboldened by the action of their fellow prisoncys, re~ 
Sused to serve on the comnuittee and the matter was dropped . 

At Camp 7, no further attention vas devoted to ia3is propaganda 
venicle after the election cf the two delegates to the Centrai Peace 
committee in June 1951, Canp 1 maintained its carp committee until 
Loy 1952. By then, the activities of the members had ereatly slack- 
ensd and the general lack of interest of the cemp aca whole toward 
the comuittee's objectives became apparent to the Chinese, The 
organization was disbanded, but three or four rorths later it 


was supplanted by a second peace committee composed of entirely 


ro ve F yO 


the Liseif voon ot 


new members, However, 


itv sas accordingly cas: 


intact, bus the duties cradually chanced te > cas 


n the propagands =s 


tional details, » 


Section TV « indoctrination - Practice a 


2ceaure 


neta 


‘ oy the nen ther-- 


Caup 5, ister dubbed "Fyckbong Univers: 


eet 


selves, was the center of indoctrinal etiorts aimed at U.N. FOYs 


and served as a xodel after which all tne other pYograms were 


torned. Thus, in the following discussion, altrough much emphasis 


will be placed on tha activities at Canp 3, wre veader my gana 


icel of those in the 


ans consider euch oractices and procedures t 


ovher rejor PCW cexpounds which had similar progress, 


During the period between March end Nevembor 1951, compulsory 
; a 

. * ~ - - 4 *. lal 2 

indoctrinstion programs were inaugurated at Cameos 1, 3, and 5, 


(Camps 2 and 4, with the exception of Bectericlogical Warfare ex~ 


hibits, never experienced any organised indoc:rination procedures. } 


Attempts were made almost from the start to facilitate the indoc-. 
trinatidMgrogran by separating all prisoners according to rank, 
nationality, or race, Thus the younger priscners, who gererally 
compriced the lower ranks, were separated from the older, more 
experienced men, who might have furnished the determination and 
wisdom necessary to refute most of the propegsnda, After this 


segrcgation, the Communists were able to plan political lectures 


to the Garp Cluo, the vembersiiip remviacd 


te es 


BL govup cgainst cnetuer and 19 


designed vo pit one rseial or avbsor 
play upon latent prejudiecs, They my also have heved to prevent 
the formation of orgericed resistance to ticiy teachings, 


The preparatory "processing" included the completion cf ai 


tionnaires on personal history, These qvestionnairzs becane. + 
3 f 


Ry 


time, more and morc detailed and finally evolved into an oxtenseiess 
autobicgraphical inquiry, demanding, acorg other things, specitic 
information concerning a POW's social, economic, and educational 


wackground, There is abundant ovidence to show that the infor: 


buen gleaned from the repeated completion of these aut. soLographicad 


visteries, after being verified by items extyzcted from porsconal 


coxvpesrondence and confirmed by personal ebscrvation, was used by 


velitical instructors in desing with indi 
‘seactionaries," ; 
in most instances the indoctrinsiion program began with an 

orientation lecture delivered by the company commander, The CCF 
"Lénient Policy" was contrasted with the “horrors of KQJE-DO" (U.N, 
internment center for Korean and CCF POWs). The initial discomforts 
of the POWs were attributed to supply difficulties due to U.N. air 
bombardments, rather than to deviations from the announced "leniency," 
The POWs were assured that the orizinators of the lenient policy had 
been fully cognizant of the distinction between the "people" of the 
United States and their "ruling classes"; it was promised that all 


POWs would be included in the former tategory, The CCF informed 
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. Whiae ‘hey wer). in camp they wo 2 vo consider themselves 
ee stoderss and whe Chirzse aos invtructors, References to the "U.S.- 
inspired atiack by Soutr Kerva or the pezceful population of the 


Rigve of the West who wer 


North," ond te the "pros it-huagry inp2 


oent on unleashing @ third vorld war," indicated the direction thic 


Ergecdvertion™ prograurn would take, 


she initiation of indostrivation pregrams at each cams. 


noteocets and pencils were cistributed emong the POWs together wits 
ingtructions that thoy were to take cuveful notes on each and erry 
lecture, Notcbooks were periodically collected, and all diseropencios 
and Laxities were noted. In some companies DF: or disciplinary 
police (FOWs whose reliability was unquestioned by the Chinese) 
would continually move among the POWs during lectures, awakening 
these tao vere dozing and prodding those who vere not taking notes, 
The lectures, usually delivered to an assembled group, and 
read frac prepared mimeographed texts cr published works, lasted 
virtually the entire morning and were followed imnediately by 2 
meeting of squad monitors (see description below), who then received 
detailed instructions for squad discussions io be held in the after~ 
noon, Esch monitor conducted his squad conference through a series 
of rhetorical questions, the answers to which were carefully noted 
and forwarded to company headquarters, POWs who expressed opinions 


contrary to thoes of the instructer were seen summoned to camp head- 


quarters, where, through a succession of interrogations, self-criticisms 


' 


a 


2 ot 


and veiled threats, they were shown the "orror of their ways," 
Group diccipline was maintalssd oy Chiteso-selected squad ter dues 
whose recponsibility it was to account for the presence of every 
mon snc to ineure his co-operation, Shinegs platoon leaders lurl-ed 
in the background and checked on each squad's progress, 

Sy the spring of 1952, the Chinese were confronted with ine 
Gications that the indoctrination pregrax had reached the noimt 
of diminishing returns. Lack of interest and even opposition 
became increasingly more noticeable, Gonpulsory indoctrination 
gave way to voluntary study groups in which from 10 tc 30 men 
would consent, under the tutelage of a political instructor, to 
pursuc a program of indenendeni reading and Pera 

i, Instructors 

While it is iupossible to determine the oxact position 
which the political instructors eccupied in the Chinese chain of 
comand, there is no doubt that, in both their backgrounds and 
official respousibilities, they represented a distinetive element 
among the Chinese military administrators, These men varied in 
age from 20 to 45, and their predominantly civilian backgrounds 
were continually in evidence despite the standard CCF uniforms in 


which they were clothed, As a group, they were easily identifiabie 
i 


because of their knowledge of English which was derived, many claimed, 


from years spent in the United States attending various colleges 
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and univergities. Ranging fron celle yoias to boc 


style, their speech: was at all times decuate enough to interre2t 


ccmmrjst doctrine end to interrogste tobst. isbionist" Pola... 


equivalents in the Chinese nilitery structure were diffic 
asesrtain, due to the absence of any distinctive insignia, but i 
ve3 evident te the rrisoners that the instructors enjeved a scna- 
wnat favored position with little or no routine comand responsi~ 


bilities. (for additional information see ayo, XXZ) 


Squad monitors generally were selocted by the COF (al. 
though seme reports indicate cquad elections for the pogition) io 
preside as chairmen over tne group discussions which inevitably 
followed every formal lecture. The squad monitor, srmed with a 
handwritten or typed list of questions which he bad received Crom 
the instructor, would lead group discussions and note the opinions 
expressed by each man, After the discussions, each person in the 
group would be required to write out the answers to the cuestions 
er to sign his own paper. Then the monitor would collect ine an~ 
swev sheets and forward them to company headquarters. Here the 
papers were reviewed to ascertain whether everyone nad parroted 
the party line expressed by the lecturers. 


As early as February 1551, the Commnaists nad instituted a 


two-day course at Camp 5 in the proper techniques of nenitoring, 


oe. 


with an enrollment of approsinetvely 40 man to a class. Tne First 
day onc a half were devobed alimoct entirely to a reiteration of 
prop ganda themes, followed by 4 veview of the mjor topics, The 
ias3 four hours were allotted ut lessons con diseussion technique, 
volee projection and prop r presentation of reports, The fact, that 


nica 2lieses were never instituted in any of the other major camps 


mugh graduates of the Camp 5 moniter school, after several. 


uransfers, eventually wound un in each of the other permanens csamns 


re~anpnasizes the prominent roj.c assigned to Camp 5 as an indoctri- 


nation center, 


3. squad Leaders 
Squad lenders, either appointed br the CGF or elected by 


thoiv squade, olayed e sucordinate rele in the indectrination pre+ 


They were responsible for the supervision of work details, 


allocation of rations, ate., cut in the indoctriration effort they 


were held respenelLole cnly for the mhysics1 nresence of the squad 


at lectures and discussions, end for the mintenance of discipline 


and good order, 


Section V_~ Special Techniques 
1, Study Company and Study Group 
When the compulsory indoctrination program began to falter, 
the CCF established the 5th Company of Camp 5 as a special study com 


pany, The first classes were held in August 1951 with an enrollment. 
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c* acprovimately 100 to 1f° "Progressives": the courne was cone herod 
: 


an Joverler 1951. Classes in sdvarced coinanist politigal theory 


and evoncmie thougit were hele ver tvo te three hours per cay to: 


the first six weeks. The remaining weeks wors devoted oruarily 
f 


tu stuey. A second class. co..soeea of from 75 to 160 orisomers, 


nostly of the neutral or un-co-operative elesents of the ca 


a: 


x Jenuary j 


23; i13 dissolution in Harch colacided with she zencra) 
vessation of ferced indectrination in Camp 5. The two experimantal 
six-week sessions apparently met with no noticeable success. Their 
uidoctrination lectures did not differ greatiy. vither in content cr 


prezentation, fron those given previously, and they neither auswere? 


une deiands of the extreme "Progressives" for nors advanced 


Gor quelled the restlessness of the reactionaries. 


1952, six POWs voluntarily joined together to furm ¢ 
6 


up" in the third conpany. To this snall but receptive 


Ir 


&; owo poriods of three houre each, soually divided between 
stucy and discussion, were allotted daily. The grour grew froa six 
charter members to a peak membership of 20 just prior to "Livtie 
Switch," and it contained 70st of the notable "Progressives" in 

G 


Camp 5. 


2, Libraries 


The camps were provided with libraries which were well- 


stecked ‘ith communist reading material (app. '), Comiaforn 


jeurnals, Communint Party publications, and theoretical works by 
well-known uarxist writers were availedle on a four-day loan basis 
for interested individuals and were continually at the disposal of 
tose envolled in the self-study brogrems, Non-marxist authors, 
such as TOLSTOI, HUGO, DICKENS, SIUCLATR, CALDWELL, and STEINBECK, 
whese writings on social conditions were apperently acceptable to 
the Communists, were also amply represented, 

Coxpany librarians, usually appceinted by the CCF with little 
or no regard for educations] background or political reliability, 
were responsible for keeping the libraries open and clean during 
regular nours (1600-2160) and fo: distributing the stock of approxi-. 
mately 150 books. In some cases, the librarians were also responsi~ 
bie for posting Comunist-spproved notices on the company bulletin 
boarcs and for acting es mail, clerks, Subsequent to the spring of 
1952, all comfany libraries in Gamp 5 “ere consolidated and a single 


large camp library was established, 


3. Newspapers 
Probably the most effective means employed by the Con 
munists to indoctrinate POWs were the many camp and company news~- 
Papers managed and staffed by the internees themselves. These 
propaganda sheets offered a steady diet of commmnist doctrine and 
Slanted news about the progress of the Koreen War, The most widely 


read of these camp newspapers, Toward Truth and Peace, was written, 


edited and published by "Pro -ressives" at Camm 5. All arvicles, 
whether or not solicited, were rewarded by payments c* up te 160,0c0 
yuan oy i%s equivalent in chits redeemable at the Chinese PX for 
candy, cigarettes, soap, etc, Cozrunist aaa reflected of ficial. 
satisfaction with tie progran, ciziming that as many as 191 articles 
were contributed during the year 1952; the returnees indicate thas 
when the payments were discoriimaed, the flow of contributions 
quickly dwindled, bg 

The hand-printed company val) newspapers, published twice a 
week, enjoyed a smaller circle of readers and nore localised in- 
verest. They bore such titlas as Open Hind, Peace Dove, Torch, 
fimes, Standard, Globe, Daily News, Weekly Courier, etc,, and were 
all abundantly illustrated with cartoons and drawings. 

Short~lived newspaper ventures such as New Life. publisned at 
KANGGYE, and the Feeee Fishters' Chronicle, of the Central Peace 
Committee at Camp 12, were established for specific tasks and were 


abandoned after brief tenures (figs, 6 through 9). 


4. Correspondence and Broadcasts 
A by-product of the indoctrination program, but certainly 
no less significant, was the full use made for propaganda purposes, 
of personal correspondence and recordings by POs, Camp authorities 
made it clear that letters and recordings to ease the anxieties of 


families and friends were privileges and "rewards" for co-operation: 


~ 
VN? 


tewspaper “Toward Truth & Peace" written and illustrated by POW's under CCF supervision 


st Camp 5 and distributed to other camps, Photograph reproduced from page 50 of Comm~ 
magasine entitled "'United Nations’ POM's in Korea" published in Englis? 


o's Committee for World Peace, Peking, China; 1953. 
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which co-operation, of counse, implied the more or less subtle ine 


cjusicn of communist propaganda, Many POWs, anxious to communicate 
with their leved ones, seized upon the opportunities afforded then, 
and, thus, the CCF propaganda effort overflowed the POW compounds 
and rcached many hundreds of unsuspecting families, (For a detailed 
discussion of POW correspondence, see Chapter 15; for a discussion 


of rsdio broadcasts, see Chapter 14) 


5. Motion Pictures 
At irregular intervals, both the entire prisoner popule~ 

tion and the CCF personnel in the camps would be shown Soviet, Czech~ 
oslovakian, or Chinese films which extolled social and cultural 
achievements in the U.S.S.R. and in the “People's Democracies," 
The indoctrinal effect was largely lost due to the language barrier; 
but because these movies constituted a relief from the boredom of 
camp routine, the showings were usually well received by the POWs, 


(For a list of films, see app. VIII) 


6. Self-Criticisms 
The practice of "self-criticism," enployed extensively 
in all nations under Soviet control, was also «widely utilized in 
the POW camps in North Korea, In many instances, as an integral 
part of the regular indoctrination program, POWs were obliged te 
devote one hour per week to confessing their shortcomings to each 


other and to the CCF authorities, Personal deficiencies, such as 
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yoo’ 


Paiiure to brush one 


Ch 


as wore serious transgressions, Dovsiled conTessions were re 
as oiten a3 four or five times before they were declared sabiswactor?y 
by the Chinese, In cases of grave infracticns of COF reguiatiors. 
and especially when the violator had a record of intransigence towards 
the Communist authorities, the accused would be forced to read his 
abject spology before the entire camp. 

Thsee self-inerininationa were cirefuliy filed, for they were 
lates usilized either in indoctrination lectures, as proof of de- 


aadercy Gua te Life in s capitalistic societr:, or as supporting evi- 


1s accused of erines ogeir 


tha SCP au 


Bat at times, the waele oktized., There 


are reports of winey. four-now Long golf-criticiams punctuated by 
sarcastic references and immumerable Jouble meanings. The Ciineec 
punighed some for their facetious remirks, buy other comments 2.107 ei 
pessed unobserved or were intentionally overlocked to orevent too 


: ih} a“ 
mucn less of face. 


Section "I = Indoctrination Content 
_ the indectrinal themes propounded by the political instructors 
differed in no material respect from tne slented viewpoinis of the 


entire Soviet bloc, Included among the topics most emphasized were 


the following: 


2 


Sw 


(1) ihe troecherois South Korean atiack upem the 


sacerul popujation of the Porth vac a direct resguit - Re BE-TRUL i 


machinations at the behest of Nall Street imperialists intent upon 


unleashing a third world wa’. (ne instructors quoted extensively 


from e work entitled "Documents of the Korean War," in which there 
wera rhotostatic copies cf alleged letters from RHEE requesting 
U.S, aid for his plans to attack Nerth Korea and other "documentary 
évidence" to prove the commitment of U.S, troops to battle long be- 
fore such action was sanctioned oy the United Neticns,} 

(2) The Chinese Volunteer Forces came to the aid of 
Worcs Keraa only bocause taey were well aware of tha RYEE~WACARTHUR- 
TRUNAN desire to utibhize Norta Keres as a base tor the invasion of 


Manchuriz, Wouldnit defense of Mexi 


Chinese forces had been orderad to 
£2 (3) 


ploitaticn of coicni 


the b.5. hos been one of the ex~ 


S bh waging of ver for profit by 


the ruling clique, 


¢ shameful rages of recent 
American history are the Civil War, the expromriation of the Ameri- 
can Indisn, aggression against Mexico, the war against Spain, the 
territorial aggrandizement of Cuba and the Philippines, the seizure 
of Hawaii, the unsavory series of evants which preceded the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal, Yankee imperialism in Latin America, U.S, 
refusal to grant independence to Puerto Rico, and the diplomatic, 


economic, and military expansion of the U.S, througnout the world, 


(4) Ame ican mone xolists in end to dominate all of 
Korea as they sad inter'led to crn inate Chin through their support 
of the bandit (-HIANC-KA (-SHEK, Tie placing of American warships in 
the Straits of Formosa ind the pr sence 2f 1.35, military personnel 
on the island are ample indicatiors that the island is considered a 
base for future aggression against China, 

(5) The economic ind sorial cle of the Negro in the 
United States is that of a second. class citizen, Accounts of segre~ 
gation, discrimination in education and industry, race rlote and ovt- 
right lynching are to be found in every newspaper; often actively 
supported or at least countenanced by officials in high places. 
(The reception of Paul ROBESON on a recent trip to Moscow was com- 
pared with that which he received in Feekskill, N.Y¥,, and the “pro- 
gressive" navional policy of the U.S.S.R. was carefully explained. 
Negro troops were always reminded that there had never been a Negra 
president; they were assured that the ali-Negro 503d FA Battalion 
had been deliberately sacrificed in Korea.) 

The prison riots at KOJE were utilized by the CCP in an effort 
to depict life in U.N. internment carps as one filled with horror, 
torture, beatings, etc, Against this they contrasted their owm 
"lenient Policy," 

The American POWs were said to be innocent victims “df a delib- 


erate U.S, policy opposing any peaceful settlemem of the Korean 


Var, Communist Party publications depicted rising U.S, casualties, 


aw 


huge industrial profita, and mounting popular feeling against the 
wer. 

It wes declared to be the fault of the U.S. Goverment that only 
an insignificant portion of the sick and wounded POWs (149) were ac- 
tually returned in April in operation "Little Switch." According to 
the CCF, American authorities had accused the Chinese of utilizing 
the exchange for propagande purposes and, consequently, had refused 
to accept more than a limited mumber of such prisoners, 

Much time was devoted to a detailed analysis of Marxist-Leninist 
theory and its application in the Soviet Union, The "History of the 
CPSU" (short course) was studied and discussed chapter by chapter, 
and many hours were expended by the politica? instructors in an ef. 
fort to explain to the POWs the concepts of dialectical materialism, 
surplus value, etc. (For a complete list of subjects and themes 


utilized in indoctrination lectures, see app. IX) 


Section VII - General 


Any attempt to arrive at a definitive evaluation of Chinese 


indoctrination efforts among U.N. personnel is, of course, impossi- 


ble without insight into the motivation and projected goals of the 
program. It does not appear that the Chinese anticipated the sub= 
version and subsequent transformation of every captured soldier 


into a stalwart communist tool to be utilized in the direct exten~ 


sion of the party's ambitions. It is more reasonable to view the 


communist indoctrination effort as one designed to serve at leest a 
two fold purpose, 

Firet, the program afforied sn opportunity for the Comunisie 
to tert toe efficacy of thair indcetrinal efforts upon Anglo-Ameri- 
can personnel as they had previously done on German, Spanish, Jape~ 
nese, anc Chingee political and military internees, The language 
and culivral training receivad by the CCF political instructors and 
indoctrinal approaches, and the pesitive and invaluable experiences 
culled from a three-year association with U.N, perecnnel made this 
“pilot plant" truly an aoundant source of information, 

Secondly, it may be assumed that, among the POWs, some were 
found whose faith in the essential validity of the democratic pro- 
cess was shallow and irresolute, Tae indoctrination effort was 
devised to inculcate the seeds of uncertainty and confusion into 
the minds of this group. The success of this aspect of enemy in- 
doctrination cannot be determined as of this date, tut it may be 
expected to produce, auiong some ex-FOWs, varving degrees of leftist 
or defeatiat sentiment which may be revealed in future periods of 
crisis, 

Information obtained fron vepatriated personnel revealg that 
American POWs fell conveniently into five general categories dur- 
ing their period of interment, 


So-called reactionary elements were comprised of two distinct 


types of individuals: first, the loyal Auerican, bitterly resentful 


nn Ee a NT, 


of communist vilification. of his country and his way of life and 
little impressed with the alleged "accomplishments" of the comuunist 
world: and second, those with a naturel instinct for rebellion a~ 
geinst any peremptory exercise of authority, who found such author- 
ity cil the more unbearable wien wielded by the enemy. Tho "pro- 
gressive" ranks were divided into two mejor groupings: the younger, 
more impressionable men, who thought they could discover the answer 
to life's injustices and inequities in communist doctrine; and a 
larger number, including the collaboraters, whose subservience was 
dictated far less by any ideological affinity for marxism than by 

a desire to be included within the provisions of the CCF "Lenient 
Policy." 

A final category, by far the most numercus, comprised those 
who sougnt safety in anonymity and in this way found a measure of 
security, 

The personal motivations which impelled the reactionaries to 
attempt escapes in the face of constant dangers rather than endure 
captivity in relative safety, or induced then to show defiance and 
court punishment, even to the point of death, rather than submit to 
Chinese demands, are difficult to define, 

Corporal Leroy CARTER, who had first been a delegate to the 
Central Peace Committee and, later, secretary general of that organi- 


zation, was interviewed after repatriation and asked many questions 


concerning his activities as a POW, His remarks, transcribed 


wae 


verbatim, form the substance of "Portrait of a Progressive" (app. 

X), and present a frank and candid self-appraisal, Since his at~ 

titude is fairly representative of a large preportion of those who 
were labeled as "Progressives" by fellow POWs, his rather eloquent 
apolegia seems to warrant close study. 

Although it is apparent thet the combination of long isolation 
in the Korean POW camps and continuous exposure to communist ideology 
did succeed in winning a few converts, the majority of the returnees 
believe that opportunism was the predominant motivation behind the 


actions of those who became known as "Progressives." 
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Thus, the Comimtorm Journel Por: lashing Peace, Fors Kzop..'s 


Denocvacy usherer. in the Bacteriolcgica) Verfire canpaign arains: 


une U.N. 2orces, By mid-March 1957, this charge energed as a cea. 
nant theme ef Red propagande, Communist accusations, suppertad b+ 


a number of alleged “gems warfare confessions," eventually vesult: 


in a Qiseussion of the question in the United Nations. Yehement ard 


categorical 


45 Were enunes oy reprecentatives of + 
States and of tho U.N. command in Korea, Repeated attempts on ta: 
part of the U.S. delegation to have an impartial investigation com- 


ducted by the Red Cross or by é five member irvestigetory commission 


were thwarted oy Sovict vetoes and threats of non~co- operation. 


Germ warfare allegations, echoed by every Red propaganda machin: 


from Radio Moscow to the Daily Worker, increased during the spring 


and summor of 1952 and reached their climax ir, October 1952 with “he 


transmission to the United Nations of a docunent entitled Report of 


the International Scientific Comrission for the investigation of 
RE TES St 0n for the Investigation of 


Facts Concerning Bacteriological Warfare in Korea and China, This 


paper placed great emphasis on the testinony of four captured USAF 
officers whose handwritten confessions were plotostated and attached 
to the report (fig, 10) Purportedly, the I.S.C. investigation was 
carried on by "important and independent scientists" for the purpose 
of examining "the historical facts, material Froofs, and testimonies 
of witnesses together with first hand reports of investigations car- 
ried out on the actual scen by unbiased people, both Chinese and 
foreign...(which) all testify to the crimes committed by the U.S, 
governzent in waging bacteriological warfare," 
The Commission, as could be expected, came to the following 

conclusion: 

The peoples of Korea and China have indeed been the 

objective of bacteriological weapons, These have 

been employed by units of the U.S. armed forces, 

using a great variety of differert methods for the 

purpose, some of which seem to be developments of 

those applied by the Japanese army during the second 

world war, 

The Commission reached these conclusions, passing 

from one logical step to another, It did so ree 

luctantly because its members had not been dis- 

posed to believe that such an inhuman technique 

could have been put into execution in the face of 


its universal condemnation by the peoples of the 
nations, : 


i 


It is now for all people to redouble their efforts 

to preserve the world from war and prevent the dis- 
coveries of science being used for the destruction 

of humanity, 


‘ 


It was generally conceded by those who knew the facts that the 

organization itself was a creature of the Communist World Peace Coun- 
1 
cil and that it was composed of well-known Corrunist collaborators, 

On 12 March 1953 representatives of the Soviet Union introduced 
into the U.N. two additional "confessions" obtained from Colonel 
SCHWABLE and Major BLEY of the U.S. Marine Corps, with hints that 

2 
more were to follow. On 1 December 1953, the depositions of nine- 
teen captured USAF officers were published in the conmunist press, 
as & supplement to People's China, thus raising to 25 the number of 
: 3 
American POWs whose purported confessions were publicly exploited, 

All twenty-five of the Americans involvec were repatriated, 
and, through their debriefings, the full story of the "confessiors" 
was revealed to the world. 

Those who had "confessed" were condemned by the enemy as "war . 
criminals," but all charges against them were formally dropped in 
September 1953, after this terse announcement from Radio Peking: 

The twenty-five U.S. airmen, who during the fight- 
ing in Korea and within the territory of Korea, took 
part in the large scale BW conducted by the U.S. 
forces, have a grave case against them and merit 
punishment according to law. However, they were 
executing orders of higher authorities but were 

not, in themselves, men of primry responsibility 
for the planning and launching of bacteriological 
warfare against us,-and, after committing the crime, 
they honestly confessed to it, Therefore, the 
General Political Bureau of the Korean Feople's 
Army of the Democratic People's Republic of Korea 


has decided, in accordance with the policy of 
lenient treatment of prisoners of war followed 
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by our People's Army, that they be extended clemency, 
and issued an order on September 1 exenptirg all of 
them from prosecution, 

The following pages present, as straightforwardly as possible, 
the historical record and an analysis of the methods employed by 
the Communists in extorting these false confessions. 

Section II ~ The Historical Record 

On 7 January 1952 a U.S, Air Force iedenane was attacked by 
hIGs and forced to parachute into North Korea. Captured almost im- 
tediately by North Korean police, he was taken to SINUIJU, interro~ 
goted briefly and then transferred to "Pak's Palace," a North Korean 
interrogation center near P'YONGYANG. There, after constant threats 
of imminent execution, a near starvation diet and continuous interroga- 
tion on germ warfare, he eventually submitted to Communist demands 
and became the first U.S, airman interrogated and coerced into a BW 
confession, In March 1952, the lieutenant made a radio address in 
which he condemned the use of germ warfare, ard, on 21 June 1952, 
after removal to Camp 2, and after moderate physical and psychological 
abuse, he wrote and signed a Bacteriological Warfare "confession," 
These early accusations against him were followed, in late February, 
by similar charges against two other USAF lieutenants, Kenneth L, 
ENOCH and John S, QUINN, who were destined to play a leading role 
in the BW hoax, 

When CHOU EN LAI officially launched the Bi charges in a PEKING 


broadcast on 25 February 1952, in which he accused the U.N, of 


pres cpr. 


"callously brutal germ warfare," the enemy had not as yet extracted 
any confessions from American airmen. The Chinese had, in fact, 
interrogated only one man to any extent, and had not yet received any 
indications that a confession could be obtained, The Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, Jacob MALIK, reiterated CHOU's charges in mid-March, 
but, later the same month, studiously ignored a U.S, proposal for an 
International Red Cross investigation in Xorea, declaring the Red 
Cross "incompetent! on grounds that it was neither international 
nor impartial, Instead, the Soviet delegate asked that the United 
Nations formally condem the U.S. for "wide" use of germ weapons, 

In Korea a concerted effort was now commenced to force con- 
fessions from ENCCH and QUINN, members of the same B-26 crew who 
nad been forced to abandon their aircraft on 53 January 1952, due 
to mechanical difficulties, Although captured inmediately by enemy 
forces, they were separated and transported independently to a North 
Korean detention camp approximately five miles from P'YONGYANG, where 
they met again on January 30th. The two officers were first apprised 
of the germ warfare allegations when a North Korean interrogator in- 
formed them that the U.S. had been engaged in BW operations for some 
time, and that, as a result of a recent germ cttack, all personnel in 
the camp iene to be innoculated, On the 6th of March and again on 
the lOth of March, they were given two shots supposedly designed to 
counteréct cholera and the bubonic Plague. Ov. March 12th, both men 


were transported by truck to PYUXTONG and were forced to undergo 


intensive interrogations concerning their alleged BW activities, 
They were not, it appears, subjected to physical duress substantialiy 


greater than the normal disconforts suffered by all POWs, but both 


finally acceded to CCF demands, On April 9th, Lt. ENOCH wrote a de- 


tailed BW "confession," and, four days later, Lt. QUINN submitted 
38 closely written pages of self-incriminating material, On 4 May 
1952, a North Korean broadcast announced to the world that two cap-~ 
tured USAF fliers had "confessed" to naving dropped ienenndsai ys 
germ bombs" on North Korea, on the 13th of Jarmary. 

Two other USAF lieuterants, Floyd B, O'NEAL and Paul R. KNISS, 

captured on 4& March and 31 May 1952 respectively, were subjected to 
similar treatment and submitted confessions to the CCF on 1¢ June 
and 6 July 1952, Together with ENOCH and QUINN, they were thence- 
forth used extensively for enemy propaganda pyrposes, and their 
names soon became practically synonymous with BW "confessions," 
The initial success of the Communists in obtaining these “tonfessions" 
was not easily duplicated with other USAF personnel: as of 30 August. 
1952 ~ 3ix months after the inauguration of the BW campaign ~ a total 
of only 15 had submitted signed confessions ort of almost 50 officers 
and enlisted men who had Seen interrogated an< pressured, 

On 20 June 1952, the United States again proposed = this time 
in the Security Council of the United Nations - that the United 


Nations request the International Red Cross to investigate: the charges 


that the U.S. had waged germ warfare in Korea and Red China, Jacob 


asa bi aa 
MALIK, Council chairman for June, delayed action on the resolution 
by tying up debate on a Soviet proposal that el) nations ratify the 
1925 Geneva protocol on germ warfare, A counter U.S. resolution on 
9 July 1952 to the effect that, because of obvious Commnist reluce 
tance to admit an impartial investigative commission intc Korea, the 
Red BW charges against the U.N. command be branded as false, was 
defeated by the casting of Soviet Russia's fifty~seccnd veto in the 
Security Council, 

The CCF in Korea, however, ummindful of the incredulous recep-~ 
tion which the Red charges had received in the United Nations, pre. 
pared to exploit to the fullest the “confessions obtained from the 
four USAF officers previously mentioned. During the period between 
May and October 1952, each flier was extensively interviewed by 
Wilfred BURCHETT, Alan WINNINGTON, Monica FELTON, and other repre- 
sentatives of the Commmist press, and all such interviews were 
recorded and phetographed with still and motion picture cameras, 

The officers were requested to write articles on why they had con~ 

fessed to BW; these were inserted in the inter-camp POW newspaper, 

Toward Truth and Peace, and payments were made to them amounting to 
20,000 yuan or its equivalent in soap, conbs, candy, stc. 

letters were addressed to Comunist-sponsored "peace conferences" 
and world youth festivals; one was sent to Madame SUN YAT SEN, thank- 


ing her for her strermous efforts on behalf of world peace, The reply 


to the latter missive complimented the four "confessors" for their 


a 
ed 


role in exposing germ warfare and urged them io continue "in the 
front line of the fight for peace." On 3 August 1952, all four 
airmen appeared before members of the Commmist~inspired and Com- 


munist—dioninated "International Soiertifis Cormission for the In- 
vestigation of Gera Warfare in Korea," where they confirmed their 


guilt and asked for forgivemess. On the 20th of October, one of 
the officers affirmed and elaborated on his confession before 200 
POWs in the Camp § auditoriua, and another lieutenant followed suit 
one month later, On the 18th of December three of the “confessors" 
were transported by truck to ROK Camp 7, where their aieechee were 
repeated before 300,00 South Korean POWs. 

Between February and May 1953, the CCF launched a second, more 
impressive BW indoctrination effort, and an elaborate display was 
set up in each of the five permanent carps. Corroborative "evidence’ 
of germ warfare was presented by the Chinese in the form of huge 
poster exhibits (depicting the loading and dropping of germ bombs), 
a three-minute film showing a North Korean civilian presenting a 
fragment of an alleged germ bomb to Chinese officials, photostated 
"confessions," recorded interviews with "confessors" and the entire 
printed proceedings of the International Scientific Commission, 
Attendance at the dksplay was mandatory, and the POWs were tested 
upon leaving the exhibit, The variety and number of such displays, 
presented as a steady diet to the POWs during the course of mny 


months, did succeed in impressing the more credulous, and, upon 


repatriation, many asserted they had begun to wonder if the charges 
againet their government might not be true, 

It is impossible to encompass within this short narrative the 
complete, detailed atory of the Commnisi effort to obtain BY "con. 
fessions." But perhaps, through the experiences of a B29 crow 
comiander, Captain Theodore 8. HARRIS, and of certain other captured 
personnel ~ experiences which, though not necessarily shared by all, 
are at least representative of those undergone by a substantial nun- 
ber » the pattern of that story may be made clearer, 

On the night of 3 July 1952, Captain HARRIS, his RB~29 severely 
damaged by MIG attacks over SINANJU, ordered his sen to abandon the 
aircraft, The eleven survivors of the crew, élmost without excep~ 
tior, were captuced by elements of the CCF immediately upon landing. 
All, after brief tactical military interrogations, were transported 
separately to "Twin Peaks," a CCF interrogation center approximately 
35 miles NE of P'YONGYANG where, after threats, intimidations and 
eventual transfer to China, eight of the crew eventually executed 
and signed germ warfare "confessions," 

At "Twin Peaks," alone, and unaware of the fate of the rest of 
his crew, Captain HARRIS was subjected to intense anc detailed inter.. 
rogetions on military matters and the alleged utilizetion of germ 
weapons by the USAF, Steadfast refusal to co-operate with nis captors 
ied to frequent and severe beatings ~ with equally negative results 


On one such occasion, his enraged interrogator ordered him to dig 
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his own grave under the cocked rifles of CCF guards, then this task 
was accomplished, one last opportunity was offered him to confess 

his "sins" against the Chinese and North Korean people, After his 
determined refusal, the CCF troops were ordered into a rough firing 
line and a blindfold was offered the priscner. Then came the commanc 3 
"Fire!" Triggers were pulled, hammers clicked ~ but there was no re~ 
port, A sardonic interrogator informed nim that this incident was 
only a sample of what he could expect if he didn't “confess. 

During the period between November and January 1953, the cap~ 
tain remained in a hut, shackled and shivering, Since the Chinese 
refused to permit him to warm himself, his hards became severely 
frostbitten, The skin stretched so tightly across his fingers that 
not a wrinkle appeared, even in the naturel creases, Through all 
this, he was unceasingly subjected to the fferts of three inter— 
rogators bent on ootaining a BW confession. 

On 24, January 1953, he was blindfolded, shoved into a truck 

and started on a journey to MUKDEN, China - a journey which, unknown 
to him, the other members of his crew were taking at approximately 
the same tine. His MUKDEN imprisonment began with weeks of constant 
interrogations designed to extract from him ar. admission of partici- 
pation in germ warfare, No effort was ever spared to demoralize, 
degrade and humiliate him, Finally, when a Chinese officer took great 
pains to wipe his dirty boots on HARRIS's shirt, the captain struck 


out at him in blind rage. The Chinese left but socn returned with 
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( four guards carrying a box-like device which the prisoner was to 
learn to know all too well. The four sides ic top of tnis wooden 
box had been hinged in such a manner that, ir its opened and flattened 
position, it resembled a wooden cross. He wee ordered to sit in the 
center of the cross, whereupon the sides were folded up and the top 
was snapped into place and bolte@. With his imees draw up tightly 
against bis cheet, with a small hole 4 inch in diameter his only 
source of air, and with food, drink, and the opportunity to relieve 
himself denied to him, he remained so confinei for more than ten 
hours. Upon release, he was immediately shacled around the ankles, 
ezch wrist to its reepective ankle, «nd thus left for three days, 
On 1 April 1953, again in shackles, he was blindfolded and trang= 
ported by jeep to a second rrison in MUKDEN, here he was confined 
in a small cell, the floor of which was perpetually covered with i 
inch of water; and there he was subjected to endless interrogation. 
"Non=-co-operation" soon led once again to the "torture box" treate 
ment ~ this time for approximately 14 hours, with guards constantly 
beating a rhythmic tattoo on the surfaces of the box with wooden 
‘ . sticks. When released, he was virtually paralyzed from the waist 
down and for about 10 days his head rang with the echo of the sticks 
striking the sides of the box. 3b 
On 15 Hay 1953, Captain HARRIS was told shat he had been found 
guilty as a war criminal and thet punishaent sould be forthcoming. 


After this pronouncement, ne was returned to ‘iis former place of 
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detention, placed in solitary confinement and held there until early 
September, On 2 September 1953, he was informed that, not withstand- 
ing the fact that he had begn fovud guilty, he was to be returned to 
the U.N. command, H> was quick’.y hustled into a waiting weapons 
carrier, where, for the first j:ime in 14 nonths, he was to meet five 
? nembers of his crew to whom he was forbidden to speak but whose eyes 
told of experiences equal to his am. The group was transferred to 
a train; the blinds were drawn; amd the long trip back to KAESONG 
began. 
On 5 September 1953, ths captain and the other members of his 
) crew were taken to a tent ‘mn KAESUNG where they were confronted with 
numerous NK and Chinese cfficers and civilians who called themselves 
a "People's Political Committee." A document was read first in Chi- 
nese, then in Korean, end finally in English; it stated that the B-29 
crew of which the cap+ain was commander had been taken north to 
MUKDEN for the purpose of interrogations concerning such crimes as 
BY, and that the crew had voluntarily admitted their guilt. The 
captain interrupted the proceedings with "that's a damm lie" and 
demanded that his nae be stricken from the list of those who had 
confessed. When the Chinese refused to comply with his demand, the 
captain announced that he was going to refuse repatriation and that 
he had not fought off past CCF interrogators only to succumb at 


KAESONG, Thirty guards, not without a struggle, finally pushed and 


dragged the captain into a waiting truck, wheve, handcuffed and still 


protesting, he was forcibly vroug:t to PANMUNJOMS 
Although exhibiting a lesser aegree of maral fiber and personal 


integrity, the stories of two other USAF officers must also find a 


.place in this narrative, if only to iighlignt the tremendous range 


of character variation facing CCF inerrogators and the totally 
different responses they inspired, 

One of the ease. & downed “+26 shoran operetor, was cap- 
tured by a North Korean patrol on 8 evne 1952. Removed to a secret 
CCF interrogation center southwest of YANGDOK, North Korea, he was 
subjected to intensive interrogation on iW. He was alternately 
well treated and threatened with Punishment a3 a war criminal. On 
13 August 1952, after an internment unusuall:’ devoid of physical 
coercion, he supplied his captors with a Bi "sonfession." From that 
moment on, he became a reluctant but malleable tool of the Communists. 
Almost a quarter of the BY: corfessions, including those of eight 
members of one crew, wer: in some measure directly attributable to 
his personal interviews and influence with otier POWs accused of By. 
His confession was bough’. cheaply and his services were well rewarded. 


He states: 


During my period of internment, I received no 
physical injury at the hands of the Chinese... 
From the period I said "Okay" I would tell then 
Y about germ warfare, my whole physical well-being 
..Was well taken care of. One officer used to 
come around every day and ask me how the food 
was and if I were well housed and so forth. 


The other officer! was forced to crash land his F=51 northeast 
of HAIJU, North Korea, on his 19th combat mission, and was captured 
by enemy forces on the morning of 25 November 1952, 

After a brief tactical military interrogation, he was trans- 
ported by truck to an unknown location where he was placed ina 
Xorean hut under constant surveillance. On the day following his 
arrival, a detailed interrogation on atomic, dust, and germ bombs 
commenced a 10-day period during which the Lieutenant was under con- 
tinual pressure to confess his participation in Bk. Threats of non= 
repatriation and conviction es a war criminal were alternated with 
glowing descriptions of the CCF "Lenient Policy" and incontrovertible 
evidence (in the form of recordings and facsimile "confessions") of the 
host of other POWs who had already "confessed" to BY charges. 

Although living conditions during this period were by no means 
Opulent, they were adequate: "At first they gave me an overcoat for 
covering, then they exchanged the overcoat for a wool blanket and, 
later, within a week or two, they gave me a cotton padced quilt... 
(and) ...during my entire period of captivity I was fed at least two 
meals a day." 

Seven days after capture, despite the fact that the interrogator, 
according to the prisoner, never did threaten him with physical tor- 
ture or death and never injured him in any manner whatsoever, the 


lieutenant furnished his captors with a germ warfare “confession.” 


While the interrogators were busily occupied in Korea, Communist 
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propagandists on the world front wore equélly zealous. On A January 
1953, CHOU EN LAI renewed charges cf germ wariare by USAF personnel, 
and on 23 February 1953, as if in substantiation, a FUKING broadcast 
quoted two captured U.S. Marine Corps flyers, Colonel SCHWABLE and 
Major BLEY, as confirming the fact that germ weapons had been given 
"field teste" in Korea. The confessions of te two pilots came at 
an opportune time for the Communists, since 24 February 1953 was 
the date the General Assembly reconvened, Little time was lost 4 
in getting the two spurious ‘confessions circulated anong the dei~ 
egetions (March 12), The torturing of the two officers could well 
have been an integral part of Soviet preparations for the General 
Assembly session, 

Major BLEY recounts his experiences thus: 


As I was in solitary confinement almost all my 
period as a POW, I can speak for myself only in 
regard to mistreatment. I was shot down and cap~ 
tured on & July 1952, but I did not receive any 
mistreatment until September, Then xy captors 
began to try to make me confess to knowledge of 
and the part I played in germ warfare, Around 

1 September 1952, an interrogatcr whom I had - 
not seen before approached me and started a 
"softening up" procedure by discussing general 
topics of interest to any American, such as 
politics, economics, sports, and norm1 living 
conditions in the U.S, After two or three days 
he informed me that my interrogation period had 
almost been completed and that I would be with 
othor POWs, write letters home and b2 left alone 
until after the war had ended, and tren I'd be 
repatriated, He then asked me if I nad any wor- a 
ries on my mind or would like to clear my con- 
science of any subject that I had not been asked 
about. When I replied "No," he reiterated I 


would soon be on my way to a min POW camp but 
he had just one more cuestion that I'd have to 
Clear before leaving the interrogation center ~ 
germ warfare, Naturally, I denied any know- 
ledge of the subjec® and told him such a type 
of warfare was not Qn use in Korea, For about 
one weok the interregator came to my cell daily, 
doth A.M, anc P.M, and questioned me um the 
subject, . He idvined me it would be useless for 
we to contims denying germ warfare and sconer 
or later I would have to mke a eonfession. 


After a we \ or ten days of contimal ques- 
tioning, and refusal on ay part to "co-operate," 
the interrogator ctdered my guard to mke me 
sit at attention ir, my cell all day and then left 
me alone for several. days to "think it over," 
When he returned and found I still would not 
admit to germ warfare, I was taken to an under- 
ground cave to sit amd aleep. I was not per- 
mitted to leawe my cell or the cave except to 
urinate, and then only in daylight hours. 


Around the 10th of Ootobe:, I waa taken 
out of the cave and returned to a md hut cell, 
where the interrogator renewed his attempts to 
make me confess to germ warfare, When I again 
refused, he ordered me to stand at attention for 
periods of six to seven hours, This continued 
for about two weeks, and when I still refused 
to "co-operate," I was taken to a cell sone 
four feet wide, six feet in length, and with a 
ceiling about four feet high, This cell had 
been especially constructed for POWs who would 
not co-operate with the Chinese interrogators. 
For several hours each day I was required to 
stand in a hunched-down position in thie low 
ceilinged cell, with the Chinese guard standing 
at the door with a rifle and bayonet.in the 
small of my back. 


Every few days the interrogators came a- 
round and asked me if I had any problems I would 
like to discuss with them, When I replied in 
the negative, they would tell me in great detail 
how nice it was in the main POW camps and how 
soon I would be there after I made ny confession 
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on germ warfare, 


or cabbage each » twice a cay, and given 
only three cups of water each dey.) I was 
throw in this oel1, the Chinese POW officer told 
me I ws to be given a lengthy thinking period. 
tan ie a ce ee 
guard was stationed continuelly at my door, 
and the “Ohink" who eseved my food end water twice 
dadly, 

Sanetines, in the latter part of Decesber, 
the same interrogator approached me again with 
the same question and got the same anewer. The 
next day they assigned @ new interrogator who cane 
in my cell, walked up to me and without warning 
struck me in the face with his closed fist, knock- 
ing me across the room. When I got up I started 
towards me back with the 


fa 
the end of each "treatment" period, 
if I was ready to "co-operate" 


Early in January 1953, I was moved again 
to the edge of PYCKTONG and placed in another 
mud hut, where I had no heat at all, either night 
or day. 


With the light POW uniform I had on, I was 
unable to keep warm at any time, was required to 
stand at attention almost every day and was not 
permitted to lie down at night, Anyway, it was 
necessary for me to keep moving around in the cell 
or I would have frozen, as the temperature was 
then below zero degrees Fahrenheit, 
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I believe this treatment lasted for six or 
seven days; I'm not sure, Half frozen and with- 
out sleep for many nights, I was worn both phys- 
ically and mentally. 


One night, around midnight. my interrogator 
escorted me to the POW camp commander's office 
where, through an interrogator, I was told they 
had concrete ovidence that I participated in germ 
warfare, showed me the second time a pirt of 
another POwh confession on germ warfare (which 
I believed was a fake) and then gave me a written 
forty-eight~hour ultimatum, It ws written in 
English, signed by some Chinese whom they told 
me was the general in charge of al] Chinese 
North Korean POW camps. It stated, in effect, 
that I knew about zerm warfare and that for the 
part I had played in it I would be considered 
a@ war criminal, I would be shipped to China, and 
given a trial by a civil court on the charge 
of participating in germ warfare against the 
Chinese Volunteers and People of the Democratic 
North Korean Republic, 


However, it further stated that if I made 
a full confession I would be treated as a reg~ 
ular POW and be repatriated after the end of the 
war. 


I was taken back to my cell, not fed at 
all for the forty-eight-hour period and again 
required to remain awake at night. 


The interrogator came again at the end of 
the ultimatum period and I told him i would go 
along with the lie. He had all the information 
he wanted me to write out, and, within a few 
hours, I had it all rewritten ani signed. I 
believe the date of my deposition was 25 January 
1953. However, it was rewritten several times 
to get it exactly as they wanted it, sometimes 
by removing sentences. and paragraphs and some- 
times by adding some. They had great difficulty 
in deciding just what they wanted me to say and 
how I wrote it. I was in no comlition to resist 
or even argue with them,& 
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But Commmnist preparations were of little avail. On 8 April 
1953, the General Assembly voted to support U.S, demands that an 
impartial committee be constituted to investigete Commmist charges 
that the U.S, waged germ warfare in Korea. : 

Not discouraged, however, the Sovist delegation, in October, 
distributed to all U.N. delegations the final report of the Inter- 
national Scientific Commission, wich echoed all previous allegations. 
In reply, U.S, delegate Henry Cabot LOUCE showed the U.M. Generel 
Assembly films in which five U.S, airmen told how their Commmist 
captors tortured them into confessing germ warfare in Korea. Ali 
five categorically repudiated their confessions. The Soviet delegate, 
Jacob MALIK, could only retort that the fliers had recanted their 
confessions under "star-chanber" proceedings ordered by U.S. Defense 
Secretary Charles E, WILSON. 

One of the last American officers to confess was Colonel Walker 
MAHURIN, His story is representative of the accounts of those who 
succumbed only after many months of extreme pressure, It ‘iiustrates 
vividly the point that, although some victims of Communist pressure 
can resist for a long time, these same victims my eventually be 
forced into submission through the protracted employment of such 
techniques as were used by the Chinese and NK, (It is significant 
to note that, during the period from the beginring of the BW campaign 


to the end of the war, only three U.S, colonels ~ two Air Force and 


one Marine ~ became POWs in North Korea, and all three were mde to 


confess. But, in each case, the confession was extorted by means 
aS Severe as any used by the Communists. It san be safely concluded 
that the Communists were prepared to use any 2ffort necessary in each 


of these three cases.) 


Colonel MAHURIN was forced to abandon his F-34 on 13 May 1952, 
and was captured immediately by elements of the CCF. On the 15th 
of May he was moved to what apparently was e North Korean interroga~ 
tion center and was interrogated briefly in regard to tactical mil- 


itary information. On 3 June 1952, he was transported by truck to 


a former coal mine ares located approximately 20 miles northwest 

of P'YONGYANG. Here, nine Chinese interrogators, each of whom ap- 
peared to be a specialist in one particular area (i.e., aircraft 
tactics, radar, communications, unit commanders, TOE, etc.), worked 
in shifts for 12 hours per day for 44 consecutive days to extract 
the information they desired from him. During this period, the pri- 
soner co-operated to some extent with his captors in the hope that 
his name would be placed on the POW lists and that his family would 
be informed that he was still alive. 

On 17 duly 1952, he was transferred to PYOKTONG, North Korea, 
where a Comrade-WONG informed him that military interrogations were 
ut an end and that he was going to work on the colonel to obtain 
a BN confession. WONG informed hin that he still was not listed as 


a POW and that the alternative was either co-operation or death. 


Col. MAHURIN declared“ater: 


G 
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I was kept without sle2p, threztened ani brow 
beaten, I was told they would resort to torture 
and that all pilots who did not confess were killed, 
‘hey told me that they would interrogate me until 
I confessed, 

In September, 1952, the intensit., of the pressure to force a 
3a confession from him was increased, He was forced to sit at at- 
tention in his room a minimum of 15 hours a dey for apvroximately 
30 consecutive days; at one point, he was forced to ste at attention 
on the edge of a wooden platform for what he estimated was 38 hours, 
During one period a total of fifteen interrogetors were utilized in 
an attempt to extract a confession from him, 

In October, 1952, his frantic attempt to slash his wrists was 
thwarted by the unexpected arrival of the guard, Pressure, however, 
did not abate, and a series of day-long interviews with Alan WINNING 
TON were arranged in the hope that the Commnist correspondent would 
neet. with more success, The colonel was told that countless other 
\merican aviators had already "confessed" and that they were now 
living in peace and enjoying the fruits of the Chinese "Lenient 
Policy." He was forced to listen to the recorded confessians of 
four U,S. airmen, each of whom named him (the colonel) as their group 
commander and the person directly responsible for the entire program, 
Ne still refused to confess, 

At this point the interrogator warned him that he had been given 
his last TEPER ET Colonel MAHURIN felt that death was imminent, 


and, in a last deaparate effort to make his fete knowm to the world, 
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ne pulled his entire beard fro his face with the hone that he mifht, 
be recognized by someone on bic way to the execution site, 

But his fears were not rezlized and he was left to himself une 
tii April 1953, when a new interrogator aopeared and informed hin 
that, once again, they were going to try %o get a confession, His 
treatment now changed abruptly; he was permitted to bathe and shave 
and was given books to read and more food, Ina conciliatory tone, 
his interrogator promised him that > if he confessed, his statement 
would never be made public ("You keep quiet end we will keep quiet") 
and that the time had long since passed for the disclosure of new 
confessions, since the wnole affair had alreacy received world-wide 
attention, 

In May 1953, the colonel submitted to cornmunist demands and 
confessed, After repatriation; he described some of the considera~ 
tions which had prompted his decision in the following words: 


By this time, germ warfare had been known to the 
world for over one year..,I felt thet my ceuntry 
had over one year to combat these charges...1 felt 
that, after one year, I had paid my debt to my coun 
try and now my duty was to my wife end family, I 
wanted to relieve their anxiety for me, I was will- 
ing to take a chance that if I wrote a germ war- 
fare confession, I would contact my family and that 
I would be returned after hostilities. I believed 
that my worth to the United States vould be greater 
from a military standpoint if I could come home and 
once again be able to fight instead of disappdaring 
and never being allowed to return, 1 felt that, 
once returned, I could speak the truth and tell the 
people what to expect if the U.S. fell into Comm- 
nist hands. Based on this analysis only, I told 
the interrogator in May 1953 that I would write 

a confession, 


In early July, he was movec to the Camp 2 annex, where he ex- 
ecuted and signed his first BW “cenfessiza * When his first effore 
was declered inadequate, he completec a sccacd, and it vas accepted 
on i0 August 1953. He was then told that tie war was over and that, 
because he hed co-operated, ie would b+ ysiuiited to go home = on 
two conditione: first, that he make a recording of his confession 
and, second, that he submit to one further mlitary (as distinguishe< 
from political) interrogation. He accented and complied with both 
provisions, 

On 1 September 1953, the colonel was again requested to rewrite 
his confession along certain lines prescribed by the Chinese. This 
was done, and the confession was recorded during the early morning 
hours two days later. He was then taken to PANMUNJOM4, where he en- 
countered his first fellow American in more than a year. 

The BY "confessions" campaign continued until the very eve of 
repatriation, and the majority of those who had already confessed 
found themselves faced with the necessity of having to expand and 
revise their earlier manuscripts. The purpose behind this demand 
by the Chinese may not have been apparent at the time, but it was 
made clear on 1 December 1953, when Depositions of Nineteen Captured 
U.S. Airmen on their Participation in Gern Warfare in Koroa was 
published as a supplement of People's China. The Cormunists wanted 
te eliminate glaring discrepancies and to fit the various confessions’ 


into an integrated pattern in order to insure their credibility and 
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enhance their propaganda value. 

By the tine it was all over, the Communists had interrogated 91 
USAF personnel on BN. Of these, 78 had been subjected to sume forn 
of duress; the others had been interrogeted in a very routine and some— 
times perfunctory fashion, and had been allowed to forestall any fur- 
ther questioning by emphatio and categorical denials. A total of 38 
men submitted “confessions.” This figure, however, should be exsnined 
closely. One man aditted only that he had attended lectures back 
in the U.S. on Bh, but denied any actual participation in gern war- 
fare while in Korea. Another, although he had written out a "con- 
fession," refused to sign it. A third, after a period of intensive 
interrogation, finally gave in and permed a very sketchy draft of a 
"confession," Later, he resisted all-attempts to mae him fill in 
the details. Five others, all from the same B-29 crew, signed "con— 
fessions" and later repudiated them, remaining adamant in this latter 
position, even though they were subjected to rigorous interrogation 
in MUKDEN over a period of seven to nine months. Out of the remain- 
ing 30 confeasions, the Chinese saw fit to exploit only 23. 

In addition to the Air Force personnel, the Cammnists inter- 
rogated two marine pilots and an army sorpepat. Their signed con- 


fessions were published and used for propaganda purposes. 


~ 


Section III - Physio~Psychological Pressures 


The art of extracting "confessions" or "self-criticiems" has, 


since the early purge trials, become part and parcel of the communist 


terror machine. The techniques of such extortion and the procedures 
employed for breaking even the strongest of human spirits have been 
well developed and improved to near perfectia:. In Korea, American 
personne? chosen for special attention as potential Bacteriological 
‘ ry 
Warfare confeseors were subjected to a relentless series of physical 
and psychological pressures. ‘pparently, the efficient tactics of 
the Russian MVD are well known to their Chinese and North Korean 
counterparts. 
The campaign to obtain confesaions of germ warfare from the 
POWs consisted, first, of a conditioning period designed to create 
mental confusion and a sense of utter futility, followed, if neces- 
sary, by coercion, to the point of canplete physical collapse. Dr. 
Charles MAYO, in a Department of State Bulletin dated 6 November 
1953, states: 
The tortures used in these cases, although they 
include many brutal physical injuries, are not 
like the medieval tortures of the rack and thunb- 
screw. They are subtler, more prolonged, and yin- 
tended to be more terrible in their effect. They 
~ are talculated to disintegrate the mind of an in- 
telligent victim, to distort his sense of values 
to a point where he will not simply cry out "I did 
it" but will become a seamingly willing accomplice 
to the complete destruction of his integrity and the 
production of an elaborate fiction. “ 
At the very outset of the first interrogation, the accused 
would be told that,although he was a prisoner in the hands of the 


CCF, he was stil’ a combatant, and that, untii he had demonstrated 
¢ 
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complete co-operation with his captors, the status of a normal POW 
would be denied to him. Fvidence of this co-oreration was to con- 
sist, of course, of a confession to having waged Bacteriological 
Warfare in Korea. After the denial which inevitably followed such 
a charge, the interrogator would launch a bitter tirade against the 
"butchers of women and children” and “dogs of Wall Street," climaxed 
by an official accusation of germ warfare read from an i«pressive 
document said to be signed by MAO TSE TUNG. In a business-like man- 
ner it would be declared that, because the prisoner had so bloodied 
his hands, he was to be considered a “war criminal” and thus would 
not be protected by the provisions of the Geneva Convention. The 
death sentence wo..ld be pronounced and the POW dismissed to await 
the hour of kis execution. 

The second interrogation would often assume a completely dif- 
ferent tone. A smiling, conciliatory interrogator, solicitous for 
the welfare of the prisoners, would offer cigarettes and perhaps 
candy, talk of home and family, and express wishes for the POws 
quickest possible. repatriation after the cessation of hostilities. 
The "Lenient Policy" would be described in great detail and declared 
available to all who "unburdened their souls" and "repented their 
sins against humanity." One such forgiving Communist interrogator 
stated, "Don't think of me as an interrogator; think of me as a doc- 
tor who is here to help cleanse your conscience ~ to wash your mind 


of these terrible actions you have committed vere in Korea.,."" 
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For some, after days of danbt.and despai>, this sudden and un- 
expected opportunity to escape from what apreared to ve certain death 
was sufficient motivation for a false germ warfare "confession." 

But others resolutely crowded out of their minds all thoughts of 
home, family, and of life itself, and steeled themselves to await 
whatever fate would befall then. 

The next step taken to compel the reluctant "war criminals" to 
confirm the Racteriological Warfare allegations was to place the 
potential "confessor" in complete isolation. Once alone, deprived 
of the comfort and security of fellow Americans, with no news of 
family or the war, and without the most elementary means of divers- 
ion, mental attitudes progressed rapidly from nervous anticipation 
to passive acceptance, and in uany cases led to a state of complete 
mental apathy. While the POk was forced to lie on a cold, damp, 
dirt floor, without bedding or clothing other than his flying suit, 
the minutes would ‘seem like hours and each day an eternity. Through- 
out the ordeal, the incessant interrogations continued with their 
all too familiar appeals: "Confess and ear the forgiveness of hu~ 
manity; confess and rid your conscience of this most vile and foul 
dedd; confess and avail yourself of the beneficent 'Lenient Policyt - 
communication with family and friends, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
attention to medical needs, a change of clothes, an opportunity to 
shave and keep yourself clean, the comfort of living with other 
American personnel and, above all, the realization of your eventual 
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repatriation on sone not too dis ant day." 


le to resist further, sucevmbec Lotenel 
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i 
While all prisoners were subsected to 


42 "Same pattern of in-- 


tinidation, deprivation of basic rhysical necis, isclation and men- 


tal torture, the techniques varied, Geperding upon the degree of 


resistance manifested by incividual priscners 


POWs, all members of the sane crew, inlecumans 


by many months in a sercua af inperrogation 


Pe 


For at least ten 
2 Korea was climaxed 


CG 


vers in SINUIJU, Korea 


and MUKDEN, Manchuria, where Communist brutality was exhibited in 
its most callous form. The following examples of the inhuman methods 
used by the Chinese to extract germ warfare confessions from prisoners 
of war are representative bir: by no means all-inclusive: 

a. ~---—~ was hung by his hands and feet from the raf~ 

ters of a house for a period of 13 hours; forced to . 

stand at attention 22 hours and then beaten when he fell 

exhausted to the ground; placed under 2 roof drain all 

night during a driving rain storm; and interrogated 

for three hours with a spotlight six inches fron his 

face (refused to Sess) 

be wweeee WAS denied food for a Period of 10 days, 

permitted neither rest norsleep for 12 consecutive 

days and placed under constant 24-hour interrogation 

for 12 consecutive days; also forbidden to stand or sit 

without explicit permission from the Chinese while 

interned in a three by three room for more than 95 

days (euteeeeas, 


c. - was interrogated for 10 days while in hand~ 


cuffs in a Korean interrogation center; after refusal to 

Yield, he was taken to MUKDEN , Manchuria, where his legs 

were shackled and pressure upon his shins was progressively 
il 


increased (refused to confess) ; 


ees 
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Go meen --~~-- wes kept in solitary confinement for over 

three months, threatened daily with death and roused al- 

nost nightly by guards who appeared ready to kill him; 

during one interrogation, he was forzed io sit at attention 
on the edge of a wooden platform for what he estimated to 

be 38 consecutive hours (confessed) ; 

€. ~-en-=-—-= was interrogated eight hours a day for 60 days, 
and four hours per day for 54 days* he was thrown into a . 
hole five feet long, four feet wide and four feet high, 

where he wan left, for &@ week without food or water (re~ 


fused to confess) ; 


cetera was forced to remove his shoes and clothes 


in sub-zero weather and run over corn stubble until the 
soles of his feet were battered and bleeding and he col- 
lapsed from pain and exhaustion (confessed only to hav- 


. 1 
ing attended BY lectures) ; 


& owen WAS Stripped to the waist, his hands tied 
behind his back and required to stand at attention for 21 
hours in near freezing weather, with the threat of death 
if he moved (refused to Seipsea): 


h, ----~----- was threatened with death, physically 


abused, worked at hard lebor 15-18 hours per day and 


then’ incarcerated in a closet three by three by four 


for a ten-day period, the last two of these without food 


or water; this "conditioning" period was followed by 


forty hours of continuous interrogation (confessed) ; 


Lo see + tells of having been beaten about the head 


_and neck for 15 hours and not fed for four days} on an= 


other occasion guards restrained hin while an interrogator . 
struck’ him in the area of his wound with a thumbj during 
a later interrogation, his fingers were squeezed with 


: . 17 
pliers and his nails torn out (refused to confess) ; 


je 
wooden box, the sides and top of which had been hinged in 


~~ while in MUKDEN, Manchuria, wes placed: in a 


such a manner that in its opened position it resembled a 
wooden cross; he was ordered to sit in the center of the: 
cross, whereupon the sides were folded up and the top was 
snapped into place and bolted; this box was barely large 
enough to contain him when he sat with his knees drawn 


tightly up against his chest and his head bent forward un- 


til his forehead rested tig'tly against his knee; he was 


confined inthis box for approximately 10 hours, during which 


_time he was not fed, not permitted to relieve himself and 


depended upon a small 4 inch hole for fresh airs upon be- 
ing removed fron the box, he was shackhed, each wrist to 
its respective enkle, and this confined for three more 


days; on a subsequent occasion he again was subjected to 


the "box treatment," this time for approximately 14 hours 
18 
(refused to confess};', 


i 


ed 


Kk, se-eu~---- was forced to endure three days of con- 
ane threats of imminent death, beatings with rifle 
and pistol butts, denial of food, ane and rest, and 
particular abuse of his painfully injured hand (con= 
pe 


1. 


~o~-- although seriously wounded and infested 
with maggots on his hands, face and ears, was denied 
even the most suatniantery medical relief until he had 
agreed to sign a BW confession (confessed) ; 


Mo 


--—- was continuously interrogated for 12 days 
and nights, with food, water, sleep and medical atten- 
tion denied to him throughout this period} on other 
Gebaetone he was repeatedly beaten into unconscious- 
ness by rifle butt blows to the head and his wounds 
- pierced by the insertion of rysty needles into the 
infected area (refused to ee, ee 
It is evident that to tobtuie peistnara mentally and physically 
in order to gather information and propaganda material is considered 
by the Communists to be a valid extension of warfare. Under this 
policy, the prisoner of war is given no peace until he serves the 
ends desirga by kis captors. 
The technique of extorting false confessions fron captured fly- 
ing personnel in Korea involved a close study of projected "confes- 
sors" through personal. obs 
t 
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autobiographies , followed by the proper application of physical end 


psychological pressures. The treatment, therefore, varied f:'on 
individual to individual, but seldom to such an extent that ost 
experiences were not universally shared in some degree by substen- 
tially ‘all returned BH interrogees. 


‘As may be seen from what.nas been presented herein, the pres- 


sures exerted by the enemy were psychological in nature, but in cases 


where interrogees proved recalcitrant, the enemy had no qualms about 


resorting to physical violence. 


Section IV = Practice and Procedure 
Once. a POW had agreed to write a "confession," the interrogator 


would give him no rest until the deed was Secainiliaheds The diffi- 
culties in composing a completely fictitious account of EW activities 
were somewhat alleviated by continuous corrections of draft copies 
and in some sakes by the issuance of an auelanes (app. XZ) 
“Generally; the interrogator who had been instrumental in obtain- 
ing the "confession" would correct only minor "ni pinterpretations." 


The requests for more significant revisions were credited to "higher 


‘authority." Spelling errors and grammatical flaws were minutely 


checked; word choice was scrutinized, as in the changing of "I hate -» 
germ warfare" to "I loathe germ warfare." Stress was laid on what 


appeared to the Communists to be factual necessities, e.g+, the 


insistence in one man’s "confession" that heaters and an oxygen 


| . supply to keep germs alive at higher altitudes be eo ' 
i? 


) , . : There is some evidence of an effort to eliminate conflicting 

| testimony, at least in "confessions" written by men who had been 

| attached to the same unit. This became more and more difficult as 

Bi "confessions" increased in number,and, dised nig the period fron 

July to September, 1953, the majority of the "confessions" were re- _ 
vised, rewritten, and back-dated as a condition to repatriation. 


. C} Perhaps under orders from higher authority, some "confessions" were 


discarded as "contradictory" and the remainder were distorted to 


sy 


fit some ordered outline. This "co-ordination exercise," as it was 
| \ . called by the POWs, was carried on until the very morning of repatri- 
ation, at which time a number of POWs were also induced to record | 


their "confessions " 


| Section V - Motivation and Rationalization 


It-is apparent that the extreme mental and physical duress to 
oO which many captured American airmen were subjected was the peasy 
, cause of their eventual auld Sater to Communist demands. Those who 
confessed, moved perhaps by a self-generated sense of guilt, and - 
apprehensive of the reception they wold encounter upon their return 
to the United States, have now been able to present rationalizations 
for their behavior. They have become confirmed in their belief that 


they did as much as might be expected .of any man and that they deserve. 


no more opprobrium than that which has been cast upon Cardinal 


Pa 
Sd ‘ { 


nos 


" MINDZENTY, Cardinal STEPINAC, Robert VOGLER or the others who even- 
tually capitulated under relentless Pressure fron their Communist 
inquisitors. 

Amid the mass of confused apologies and occasionally contradic- 
tory rationalisations, one subject is emphasized by almost every BW 
"confessor": the returnees felt that their intelligence briefings 
had been inadequate to guide them through the trials to which they 
were later subjected by the enemy. The universal complaint was that 
USAF personnel should have been better prepared for their ordeals. 
Some returnees charge that, even after September 1952, when the world- 
wide eine warfare campaign was in full swing, intelligence officers 
seriously underplayed, or neglected entirely, the series of BX "con- 
fessions" which had been emanating from North Korea since April 1952. 
One air force officer testified that his intelligence people informed 
hin with a figurative shrug of the shoulders, "The days of nae, 
rank, and serial uth &re over. “We know nothing of the enemy we 
are fighting. We must play it by ear. Our only advice to you is 
that you be careful of what you say, take care of yourself, and use 
your own judgement in what military information you divulge to the 
enemy." Another pilot asserts, "Germ warfare was never mentioned 
to me in any briefings in Korea or in the United States, to my know- 
ledge. Neither was I ever given any form of instruction or informa- 


tion as to what to give the eneny in the evert of questions concern= 


ing germ warfare." A third declares that he was told that one was 


ee 


O 


Bfed. oP ius 


: elk ge i : 4 
not restricted to merely divulging his name, rank, and serial number, 


and that it was more important “for us to come back alive than not 
to come back -at all.....Before my capture I did not remember ever 
peering the word "Bacteriological Warfare" in any form. I didn't 
‘even know that there was Sash a warfare until after my capture." 
Still others maintain that they willingly signed a confession be~ 
cause they had been instructed, if their lives were placed in Jjeop~ 
ardy, to furnish the enemy any information which "aid not endanger 
the security of the United States." .The decision as to what comprised 
the security of the United States wes apparently left for them to 
decide. . 

The above statements are representative of the type of expla- 
nation offered by those returnees who had "confessec.” (Note: It 
is not within the purview of this study to examine the other side 
of the question, i.e., the allegations of the various vriefing of~ 
ficers involved and the re&soning of those enponeible for the afore- 


mentioned instructions.) 


Section VI - Confessors and Non-Confessors 


SN NOH 


For future conflicts, it is obvious the’. -» must organize a 
more effective code or norm of behavior for those POWs who will be 
subjected. by the. enemy. to. pressures designed to obtain from them — 
either intelligence or grist for the eneny’s psychological warfare 


mili. To say that "every man has his breaxing point" presupposes 
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Ghee Saati hd a 


: 6 
defeat and, perhaps unwarrantedly, serves as an excuse for those 


who have been broken. This viewpoint, no matter how true technically, ; 


overlooks one important ees it will not always be convenient, 
expedient, desirable, or worth the effort for the enemy to push, 
every man to his breaking | Pointe This might. well serve as one 
corner stone for future teel stance training." By way of analyzing 
the implications of this statement, we will compare herein the ex~ 
periences of those who confessed and those who Successfully resisted. 

Of the 78 U.S. POWs: who were "pressured" by the Communists con- 
cerning Participation : in Bacteriological Warfere, it is interesting 
to note that 38, or almost Onewhalf, in one ferm or another, submitted 
confessions to such participation. Thus we have two convenient groups 
that may be used for purposes of comparison and which may possibly 
Serve as a basis for analysis in evaluating the efficacy of Communist 
efforte to obtain information or confessions through the extreme use 
of physical and mental duress, 

From 7 January 1952, when the Communists first decided to ex- 
tort BW confessions, to the signing ‘of the Armistice, at least 131 
USAF officers and airmen fell into enemy hands. This includes the 
number of those captured, held prisoner and eventually repatriated, 
It does not include those who are missing in action or who still 
may be captives. The information in this repert is based on the 
testimony of the 131 returnees and concerns itself primarily with 


them. It is possible that an undetermined nutber of those who 
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did not return may have been subjected to. pressures that resulted 

in their deaths. There is, however, only one instance recorded 
. ; where a POW (one of the 131) witnessed from a distance what he 
thought to be the execution of several airmen. These, he was told 
by the Chinese, were’B-29 crew members, but he could not otherwise ry : - 
identify then. Further examination of this case shows that there 
was only one B-29 crew missing at that approximate. time and that 
OO : it was indeed interned in the general locale where the incident was 
reported. Furthermore,. individual meubers of this crew were sub~ 
jected to mock executions, but it is significant that each man was 
eventually repatriated. 

It seens reasonable to conclude that these accounts all referred 


to the same. incident and that the distance made it impossible for 


the observer to discover the bogus nature of the performance. In 
every instance where returnees mention tiwt feliow POWs disappeared 
and were never again heard of, further checking discloses that they 
( 3 were eventually repatriated. If there were any USAF pareciriel captured 

after January 1952 who suffered death rather than confess to false 
BV charges, their capture and execution was apparently kept secret 
from the rest of the POWs and therefore cannot be substantiated 
by any evidence available at this writing. 

Of the 131, 40 were never ziven any interrogation on BN. In 


a few of these cases a question or two may have been asked, but the 


matter was pursued no further after denial by the POWs of any i ba 


knowledge on the subject. It is interesting to note that sone of 

the 40 were, however, subjected to intensive interrogation on other 
subjects; at least 10 or 15 were interrogated for Periods ranging I 
over two or threr months. These interrogitions re accompanied 

by threats of death or non-repatriation and such ‘mistreatment ‘as 
solitary confinement and physical discomfort. : In some cases all 

the factors _were present which would ordinartly have been considered _ 
propitious for a BW interrogation: the right tine of capture, the cD 


_ Proper type of aircraft, internment at an interrogation center, 


appropriate rank and crew position. The situation: becomes all the 
more puzzling when one discovers that some menbers of the same crew 
were subjected to intensive By interpogations énd made to confess, 
while their crewmates were either interrogated on purely military 
mattera or left alone completely, Apparently, the decision whether 
or not to extort a confession often depended 30lely on the whim of 
the interrogation t eam. 

Of the 91 who were interrogated for periods ranging from an C) 
hour up to several months, 13 have stated thas they were subjected 
to no duress whatsoever and were Allowed to deny the charges with 
impunity.. Seventy-eight received some sort of pressure, ranging 
from threats of death or non~repatriation (the latter was repeated 
So often that in most cages it lost its effec:) to mock execution 
before firing squeds, denial of foed and wate:*, exposure to the 


elements, Suspension by the arms from rafters and, in one case, 
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-enclosure for hours in a wooden box. Thirty-eight submitted verbal — 


or written confessions; however, eight of this grpup repudiated 
their confessions while still in the hands se the enemy and never 


again acquiesced to Communist demands that they revise or sign the 


; confessions. It is noteworthy that they suffered substantially no 


renter Punialmenit after their repudiation than before. 

Of the 30 She confessed, wrote and rewrote, signed, and in sone 
cases made broadcasts of their confessions, seven complied with the 
demands of their interrogators after less than 10 days of BW inter~ 
rogation; two of these did so after only four days of duress, At 
the other extrene, one officer was questioned and pressured contin- 
uously for almost a year before he confessed. A study of the reports 
of the 40 men who were pressured and successfully resisted indicates 
that these men, asa group, underwent the same types of pressures, 
both physical and psychological, that the “confessors" did. At 


é 


least three successfully withstood for over a year*the full gamut 


of Communist pressure, including extreme physical torture, isolation, 


doubt as to their POW status and threat of inmediate death. 


ne 


. With due regard to the danger inherent in any easy generalization, 
it can be stated that, for every "confessor" who gave up after a 


specified amount of duress, it is possible to find a corresponding 


3 "non-confessor" who withstood the same amount of pressure. This does 


not imply that all the non-~confessors could or would have resisted 


indefinitely; but it does mean that they at least did so for the 


. 
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- period to which they were subjected to the varying pressures involved. 


1. The members of the ISC were: Dr. Andrea Andreen (Sweden) , 
Prof. Jean Malterre (France), Dr. Joseph Needham (UX, Prof. 
' Olivdero Olivo (Italy), Prof. S.B. Pessoa (Brazil) and 
: Acadeaician N.N. Zhukov-Vereshnekov (USSR). 


2. Colonel Frank H. Schwable, 04/29, USMC, 
Major Roy H. Bley, 010450, USMC 


3. The front page of the supplement listed the following as 
a the authors of the depositions: 
Colonel Andrew J. Evans, Jr. Colonel Walker M, Mahurin 
Capt. John A. Osbum Ist Lt. George F. Brooks 
s\ " let Lt. John G. Ellis Jr., lst. Lt. William L. Fornes 
| ist Lt. James E. Gunnoe Jr., lat Lt. Bobby E. Hammett 
| ist Lt. Howard B. Hitchens dr., let Lt. Robert S. Lurie 
| let Lt. Robert BE, Martin, ist Lt. David E. Penny 
: ; : : lst Lt. Winston J. Simonsen, lst Lt. Roger Warren 
ee : 2d Lt. Vance R. Prick, 2d Lt. Charles M. Kerr 
| 2d Lt. Warren W. Lull, .2d@ Lt. Charles E. Stahi _- 
| 2d Lt. Richard G. Voss 


4, 2d Lt. Charles E, Stahl, AO 1912688 


5» This account of Captain Theodore R, Harris' experiences is 
taken substantially from his sworn testimony after repa- 
triation, 

Ps) 


6. Captain David E. Penny, AO 72965; 
7. lst Lt. George F. Brooks, 20 1911275 


8. Phase II and III Interrogation Report 
Major:Roy H. Bley, 010450, USMC 


9. Ist Lt. James L. Stanley, AO 591426 
10. Col. Andrew J. Evans, Jr., 4072 A 


O 


‘Capt, Thomas L. Eyers, AO 695638 


-. hy 


ist Lt. Francia A. Strieby, AO 1912223 
. ‘ hs 
Colonel Walker M. Mahurin, 8658 A 

2d It. Edward G. Izbicky, AO 2223853 


Capt. Aaron Shapiro, AO 1284590 


_Capt. John F, Dick, AO 775827 


lst Lt. Daniel D. Peterson, AO 2221743 

Capt. Theodore R. Harris, AO 782261 

lst Lt. Samel E, Massenberg, AO 1911862 , . ee 
2d Lt. Richard.G. Voss, AO 2222690 

1st Lt. Charles M. Hill Jr., AO 1848018 


CHAPTER 9 


The official casualty lists prepared ue the Departinent, o2 the 
Army for the Korean Operation indicage that 670 US, soldiers who 
had baen captured by the enemy nenaged to escape and return to U.N, 
| O 
control, Representing approxi tely 10 ver cent of she total nume 
ber of U.S. Army personnel captured, this figure would seem to in- 
dicate the Berane of a fairly successful Zscape end Evasion pro- 
gram in Korea, An examination of the faets behind these escapes, 
however, tevenls that a major cuelification must be added to tais 
conclusion. The men who escaped, without exeeption, had been pris— 
ofers for snort periods of cime and ned not deen evacusted to the 
permanent PO's camps along the YL hiver. Ther sseaped Yrom their 
_innediate captors, row aid stations, and from front Line holding es 
avecs, Sone of these instances were probably: not ‘eseapes" in the 
aSual sense because they involved no restraint oy the eneny; the 
terzs “a>zandonaent’ or “selease" would be as applicable as “eseapa," 
The outstanding fact in a review of Mseape ond Evasion in the Kcrean 


Overation is that ne J.S, militery cersounel succeeded in escapin 
3 J a 


from an established teucorary or permenore POW camp and in return 


ing te areas under tha contrnl of ULE, forcas. 
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It is the object of this chapter fo examine those factors in- 
f 


volving topography, enemy security measures, physical ednditions 


in the camps, and attitudes of the civilian populace which negated 


the escape efforts of U.S, POWs, Also included is an analysis of 
the attempts which failed and a summary of the escape recommenda~ 


tions made by repatriated FOWs, 


‘ 


° 3 
Section II Topography and Escape 


1. General 

With the exception of Camps &, 7 and 12, which either 
were in existence for only a short time or were established for a 
special purpose, the perdinext Camps maintained by the enemy in 
Korea were scattered along a fifty-mile streteh of the YALU River 
(fig. 11). The westernmost camp (Camp 1) sas less than 90 miles 
upriver from the point at which the YALU flows into the Yellow Sea, 
Two of the camp locations (Companies 1 and 2 o? Camp 2) were less 
than a nile apart, while distances of 5 to 30 miles separated the 
others, It wes apparently possible for the POds to escape from 
this complex of canps by crossing the YALU River into Chinese-held 
Manchuria, either cver the ice, ‘during the winter months, or by 
means of small river craft, Although this route woutd appear to 
be generally uninviting since ihere wera no areas cf sanctuary in 


or beyond Manchuria »y it dic figure in the escape planning of at 


least two groups, Escepe to the east coast was also considered 


by some of the prisoners, but this route posed the most difficult 
problem from the standpoint of topography, Between the FOW camps 
and the Sea of Japan lay from 125 to 175 miles of tortuous travel 
through the most mountainous portion of the Korean Poninsula, The _ 
high mountains of the YANGNIM Range and the KATHA Plateau were 
broken by Aeep gorges and narrow valleys, waking foot travel al- 
most inpoanthie meant on the few roads and trails, Discarding © 
these two possibilities, the escapees had three other general 
routes to consider: down the YALU River to the Yellow Sea, south- 
ward along the west coast of Korea, or southeast over the NORIERN 
TAEBAEX Range, which forms a spiny mountainous backbone for this 
portign of the Korean peninsula ‘ These three areas must be dis~ 
cussed individually, since, containing different topographical : 


features, they presented different probiens for the escapee, 


2, The YALU River Route 

The POW camps were all located eiiher on the YALU River 
or within six miles of its banks. The possikility existed, there- 
fore, that if an escapee either drifted down the river in a con- 
mandeered fishing boat or followed the river's banks to the Yellow 
Sea, he would eventually be picked up by U.N. air or sea craft, 
Any attempt to escape down the river would usve been complicated 
by two major physical obstacles, The first nas the SUP'UNG Dan, 


the largest in the Orient, which would have required circumvention, 
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and the second was the complex of channels and islands which diyide 
: rg 


the river.south of UIJU. This latter feature would have greatly 
increased the difficulty of selecting and: following the min chan- 
nel, particularly at night. During the winter months (December 
through March), the YALU was frozen over, 


3. The Western Coastal Route 

The western coast of Korea is comprised generally of low 
mountain ranges which extend inland between 25 end 100 miles from 
the Yellow Sea and are separated by lowlands and river Plains, The 
slopes of the mountains and foothills are covered with sparse trees, 
shrubs, and grass, and sone of the gentler slopes are used for the 
cultivation of dry crops, Movement on edt is difficult in the 
mountainous portions but. easy along the ccastal lowlands and river 
blaine, except during the growing season (June to october) ‘% when 
the rice fields are flooded, 


4. The Central Mountain Route 
Two of the mountain ranges of Korea, the P'YONGAN=PUKTO 
and the NORTHERN TAEBAEK, form a semi-continuous chain from the 
POW camps on the YALU to the 38th Parallel. The NORTHERN TAEBARK 
Range measures approximately 50 miles from east te west, and the 
elevations of the mountains vary from 1,500 to 5,000 feet. The 
winding gorges and steep valleys which predominate the range con~ 


stitute a handicap to movement on foot. Mixed forésts of pine, 
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fir, oak, and birch grow on the higher ridges, and scrub grass is 
found én the intermediate slopes, The scattered underbrush makes 
penetration difficult, although the forests themselves are only 


moderately dense, . 


Section IJI - Capture and the Temporary Camps 


1. Capture and Movement to the Rear 
Bneny treatment of POWs immediately after capture is C) 
pertinent to a study of Escape and Evasion not only because of 
the better possibility of escape at this time buf beGause of search 
methods and preobdives: A thorough and systematic search program 
poasauie the prisoner frgm retaining items of equipment which might 
later prove to he of value in planning and exacuting a successful 
escape, 
Enemy policy, as expressed in the following excerpt, followed 
normal intelligence procedures in requiring the immediate search 
of captured military personnel: i) 
When a prisoner is captured, ie must be 
searched as soon as possible to prevent him 
from destroying any identification badges and 
papers he may be carrying.4 ; 
U.N. soldiers who fell into the hands of the enemy Were first dis- 


armed and then subjected to a preliminary search, A review of the 


experiences of returned POWs indicates that while the policies 


. established in enemy text books and manuals may be standard, their 


‘application was not. Search methods employed by the CCF and the 


NKA neither followed an established procedure nor displayed any 
perceptible change of technique as the war progressed, Prisoners 
were searched with varying degrees of thoroughness and in various 
fashions, Both method and efficiency varied, not only fran one 

set of prisoners to another, but also within a single group, There 
were instances in which prisoners were stripred down to their un- 
derwear, in order that their persons, their clothing, and their 
other belongings could be carefully scrutinized. This procedure 
can be considered the exception, since it was tore common for 

an enemy soldier merely to pat. the prisoner's sody for hidden 


weapons and then order the prisoner to empty his pockets of their 


contents. In mmerous instances, POWs were ebic to retain small 


’ personal belongings in their pockets while their capbors inspected 


the items which had heen tossed on the ground, During wintertime, 
searches were often limited to the pockets of outer garments, and 
many items carried in pants or shirt vockets remined undetected, 
In almost all of the instances reported throvghout the Korean 
Operation, small items concealed in the crotch or ridden in the 
footwear or headgear of a prisoner escaped nctice during these 
searches immediately following capture, The fact that several 


prisoners retained hand grenades or weapons in shoulder holsters 


‘under their parkas sr overcoats for several tours or even for days 


after capture demonstrates the cursory and often haphazard nature 
of the methods employed by the enemy, While it is true that oat 

of the compasses, maps, and knives in the hands of the FOWs in the 
permanent camps were surreptitiously manufactured for escape pur= 
poses, some of them were actually pieces of U.N, equipment which 
had been concealed by the PUwWs and overicoked vy their captors 
during varfous searches, 

After. having been disarmed and searched, the prisoners were 
generally held in imrediate--rear areas until a sizeable group of 
POWs’ had been coliected for movement northwird, Food and medical 
care during this neviod were either limited cr entirely non-existent, 


and security measures were often cursory, (No returnes eccounts 


show any indication that the enemy used specified units or sections, : 


comparable to the U.S. Military Police, for. suarding or moving 


~ 


prisoners.) Returnees generally agree that the chances of escape 

at this time ranged from good to excellent, While detailed infor- 
mation about. POWs who successfully regainec their freedom from the 
enemy immediate-rear areas is not available for this study, it may 

be assumed that the factors of proximity to, and knowledge of, U.N. 
lies, plus comparatively good POW physical conditdon and the lack 

of organized enclosures and guard units at skis time, all tended to. . 
create a somewhat favorable atmosphere for escape. On the other 


hand, the potential escapee was faced with s:ch obstacles as the 


heavy concentration of enemy troops in forward areas, the mental 
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u . a shock of having been captured, and, during the winter of 1950-51 
(when the majority of U.N. POWs were taken), the numbing and de- 
bilitating effect of the extreme cold. 

Although evacuation procedures varied according to time and 
place, the following material contains e generalized summary of 
the methods which prevailed, particularly during the winter of 
1950-51, = 

. When sizeable groups of prisoners had been agsembled, the 

sci movement to the rear areas began, The number of prisoners in each 

of these groups varied but often mounted to severel hundred during - 
the period between November and December of 1950, POWs moving 
rearward were marched at night’, often at a rate which greatly taxed 
‘their physical capabilities, The colwms of eiisouete followed the 
MSRs, either in sin:le file along the shoulders of the road, or two 
_ and three abreast when there was no vehicular traffic, Guards, in 
addition to preceding and following the colum, flanked the POWs 
and sometimes intermingled with them. Breaks were infrequent, and, 
when they occurred, the guards formed a loose perimeter net to 
watch their captives, Personnel for this evacuation duty were 
apparently taken from line or reserve wits, aha although the 
mumber varied, there was generally one guard for every 3 to 10 
POWs, Shortly before dawn the prisoners were usually herded into 
Korean houses along the route of march and sentries were estab— 


lished at the doorways, 


As compared to the later, permanent camp phase, this period 
offered certain definite inducements and advantages to a potential 
escapes, It is true that, by this time, the physics cordition of 
the POWs had begun to deteriorate due to the sub-standard food and 
(during the winter months) the extreme cold, This factor was con- 
siderably outweighed, however, by the comparative ease with which 
the POWs could make an initial break, Despite the efforte of the 
enemy, security during the night marches was never perfect. Many 
opportunities existed to slip away during rest periods or to hide 
in ditches or behind bushes whenever a bend in the road hid the 
POWs from their guards, Few escapees were apprehended leaving 
the columns; the problem, as always, was to travel undetected in 
enemy country. In rear areas, enemy logistical and police forces 
were present in strength, and civilians, particularly children, 
were almost everywhere, An additional difficulty Yacing an escaping 
"POW was the fact that there was Little that he could do to stock- 
pile food or acquire equipment. Escapes, therefore, although some- 
times successful, mane generally hasty, spontaneous and entirely 
deienaiars upon the individual, A FOW could rot depend upon a group 
of fellow prisoners to augment his own resources, Many attempts, 
although successful from the standpoint of gaining immediate free- 
‘dom, ended in recapture after a few days when the prisoner, weakened 
by hunger, was apprehended as he sought food, Other escapees anty 


blundered into enemy soldiers in the strange t2rrain, Escapes during 


O 
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evacuation, it would appear, wore "spur-of~the-nonent" affairs, 

with the strength, endurance and knowledge of the individual Pov 
, pitted against the hazards of dies intercertion and the more pas... © 
Sive obstacles of distance and terrain, 


: 2. The Teuporary Camps and the Winter 0 1950-1951 0-1952 
In late 1950 and early 1951, ‘the No:r-th Koreans and the 
. Chinese became the custodians of several thousnd U.N, prisoners 
\) of war, Whether through indifference, lack of preparation or ine 
adequate supply, months passed before any semoiance of organtzed, 
logistically everesr es POW cainpes became avail: ible to hold the pris= 
oners. This factcr is of twofeld importance ?rom the standpoint. 
of escepes, First of all, it intrcduced the “emporary camps as 
points of departure for possible escapes, and, secendly, it resulted 
in the marked physical degeneration of thousands of U oN. POWs, a 
status which seriously decreased tieir escape pctential for many 
wonths , = 
The term "temporary camp" as used in this connection deals 
with those major internment points establishe} by the enemy dur~ 
ing the early period of the Korean War, Prios to the establish- 
ment of the camps along the YALU Eiver » the ereny held large num- 
bers of POWs in areas which came to be known vy such tities ag 


"Death Valley," “Kduing Camp," "Bean Cans," tae "Valley," and 


"Peaceful Valley." These were not organized areas of interment, 


but were valleys or villages commandeered by ihe enemy and utilized 


as improvised POW camps, They were generally located in the valleys 
of the NORTHERN TAEBAEK Range, As was to bs expected, these ‘tem 
perary camps lacked the formal equipment of piisons and onerated 


without barbed wire, guard towers, or other elatot2 security 


weasures. The PUNs were housed in Korean dveilinz and were guarded 


by sentries ations outside the miuldings aud by loose aetworks 
of guard posts arcund the internment areas, “he use of head counts 
ard roll calls, and the crganization of the fie into scuads, in- 
troduced some semblance of order, out the sraiterer houses, sickness, 
ard the contimirg cesth rate ard vontrioutsd te he prazara security 
and loose coatro}.., Curreptiticue departure fcr che phaysizal con- 
fines of-these temporary carps was alrost rid:suloa sly sivele, In 
addition, feLiow prieonars could conceal. a waits alsanes for hours 
ard perhaps days Ly "covering up" during roll cells, Despite these 
favorable circumstances, hovevey, there were iio gx eassful escapes 
from the temporary camps. fn examination of ike at tempts which 
failed clearly indicates the factors which az,ated tie advantages 
of loose enemy security measures, Food, always of piramount im 
portance: in Koreas escapes, was &O meager in these camps shat it 
was almost impossibie to stuckpile any sizeasc anutt tox escape 
burposes. Other equipment to aid fa survival wes exiremely scarce, 
and there was no Pci! group yartieinition in asi Stings escapees or 


in pooling whatever resources were sc: hard, 71 adcision, the cold 
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of the Korean winter end the ruggednes:: of the terrain woud have 
taxed even a physically able fugitive, 

Details of the physical condition of the POWs during the win- 
ter of 1950-1951 are covered in Chapter 1k of this study and will 
not be repeated at this point, They are of sufficient importance, 
however, to warrant mention of the fact that inadequate food, neg~ 
lected wounds, disease, filth, and lack of heating, elothing and 
bedding apparently so sapped the physical encurance and morale of 
the POWs that they were unable to cope with the hardships neces- 
sarily accompanying an escape attempt. Those who tried were cap- 
tured in two or three days by eneny treops or oy Korean civilians, 
Perhaps the best illustration of the physica] condition of the POWs 
is the fact that, of the 4,100 U.S. Army men captured in. the four- 
month period between November 1950 and February 1951, better than 
45 per cent died in the hands of the enemy. Is is felt that the 
dack of successful escapes fron the temporary camps can largely be 
attributed to this physical ‘inability, combined, of course, with 


the factors of cold weather, harsh verrain, and civilian hostility. 


Section IV ~ The Fermanent amps 


i. General 
In the spring of 1951 the enemy established the first of 


the permanent camps in the Korean village of “YOKTONG, As the year 


progressed, other camps were opened and the Lamporary camps were 
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gradually closed, Eventualiy, all ef the U.N. 2OWs Sexcevt ROK 

personnel) were held in eight of these intemuiert points, There 

are many factors pertinent to an analysis oi} :scape which were 

common to ali of these camps; for example, %h: unis‘orm absence of 

dogs aud searchlights as instruments of secur.ty, Iv is considered 

advisable at this point, however, to introduc: a drief resume ef 

cagh tadp.and to. describe srecific factors suckias plystial lecdtion 

oni camp security, (in convunetion with ths disersttor, attertion O . 


is directed te the sketches of the carips in asp. Tit ) 


a. Game 3, (CHIAMGHT) March 2952. ayant 1953 
Cemp 1, the second of the yao F2Y eamps astablished 

by the Chinese, evertually contained approxim.tely 1,400 lower- 
renking enlisted rer, Compenies 1 through 4, -orsistbed of U.S, per- 
sonnel; Comparies 5 through 7 were composed o” Eritish f0Wvs, The 
ceanp was located in tne village of CH'ANKR.A on the, valley of the 
XONGJU River, and was approvivetely five mile. Sron the onint at 
which the river flovs into en estuary of tha [ALJ cad lees than " 
1c niles fron the YALU River itself. Uo3,, pe scrers were quertered 
in Revean novedades in the weet ord of the yown, while the British 
companies were located on tie easter: ousalliv.s 

. Security at Camp 1 depended EMT Ry usu the Chinese guards 


assigned to the installation, Although estimtes as to she compo~ 


sition and strength of the guard unit vacy videly, it would appear 
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thet some 200 to 200 CCF tdope Wire Zesidvied to thie duty, Guard 
posts were located at the corners in the interior of tiie company 
area, and the sentries were armed with rifles or sub-machine pms. 
There aro indications thet the security forces were augmented di a 
ing the hours of darkness, but the extent of the increase cannot 
be determined, In addition to the guard posts on the immediate 
perimeter of the camp; returnses report the presence of machine 
guniemplakensnta in the surrounding hills and ravines, and other 
guard posts located at peasy vantage points which commanded a view 
of the terrain. 
Guar? personnel generally served four hours of duty on their 
posts and then ware replaced informally and individually rather 
than through forme) guard relief. A few fences were erezted in 
the aie in the sumer of 1952, tut they did not form a continuous 
line and can be considered generzlly ineffective as an Sepeatuant 


to escapes, 


b, Camp 2, Company 1 (P2YONGJANG-NI) Oeiober 1952 ~ 
Auguat, 1953 ) 
During the pericd from October 1952 until repatria- 
tion, Company 1 off Camp 2 was composed of approximately 280 U.N, 
officers, Prior tio that time it also contained the officers of 


what later became Company 2, The camp was located in a small 


valley approximately four miles from the YALU River, A cluster of 


Korean houses had been commandeerad by the Chinese for the purpose, 
and a former schoolhouse served as quarters for the main body of 
the POWs. The compound was not enclesed until the spring of 1953, 
when a double fence was erected, A barbed wire feree approximtely 
five feet high forméd the imnez portion of the barrier, apd three 
reet beyond tnis stood a second fence made of arterwoven saplings. 
In addition to tne guard posts which surrounded the coypound, there 
were roving guards who patrolled inside the area ard between the 
two fences, ‘The detachment of Chinese soldiers agssizn:d to shis 
camp corsiss24 of approximately 200 men and apreazs to have com 
posed one coapany From six to eight guard vosts were located at’ 
intervals around the fence and at the gates. aud from Soar to six 
additioral sentries wore siaticned on the high grovad neaind tie 


camp and in the general visinivy, 


ec. Garp 2, Company 2 (B'YCNGIENG-NT) Octover 1952 - 

August, 1953 

Conpany 2, with a Pol population of approximately 
150 officers, was located about one-half mile to the east of Com- 
pany 1 and some 500 yards off the min road, ‘The four buildings 
which composed the compound were enclcsed by 4 single fence, con- 
structed pastay of barbed wire and partly of interwoven saplings, 
During the daylight hours, the 75 to 100 Chinese guards who lived 
nearby manned the four guard pests which surrounded the compound, 
At night, additional guerds were placed outside to fora a secondary 


security perimeter, 
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a, Camp 2, Gompany 3 (CHUNGHA-DONG) August 1953 - 
dune 1953 


The 130 U.N; enlisted men confined at Company 3 were - 


generally considered recalcitrant oy the CCF, and it would appear 
that security measures were more rigid here than in other places 


of internment. The camp was located on the banks of the CH'UNGMAN 


_ GANG River which 2lows into the YALU at a point approxirately eight 


miles to the north, Three seperate barbed wire enclosures were used 
to contain the Polis, and the guard unit of from 50 to 100 troops 
manned approximately six permanent guard posts in-and around the 
enclosures, The guard relief for each enclosure conducted a head 
epant when i* cane on duty, There are some indications that, at 


night, the guard contingents on duty were doubled, 


e. Cann 2, Compeny 4 (QSANG-DONG) Kay 2952 ~ August 1953 
This company of 150 to 175 POWs was in existence for 

only a little over a year and consisted primarily of U.S. Air Force 
personnel captured late in the Korean War, Even by tinsac standards, 
this camp was lousely organized. It consisted basically of a num 
ber of houses in the village of OSANG-DONG which had been “entirely 
or partially taken over by the Chinese to house the POWs, Guard 
posts were scattered cround tho houses in which the prisoners were 


held, (The organization of the guard unit, as reported by ons re~ 


turnee, is shown in chart form in app. XV.) 


£. Camp 3 (six miles NNW of Camp 1) Jme 1951 - August 1953 


Camp 3 was located on the banks of an estuary of the 

‘ YALU River, approximately six miles from the river itself, The POW 
‘population consisted of some 850 enlisted men and was divided into 
two main sections, including from two to five compenies (depending 
on the date), The northeast section was regularly divided into 
two companies, wiich were separated by tne onl: barbed wire fence 
in the camp. The southwest section contained ste remaining com- 
panies and possessed no physica’ barriers sither a2 viding or en- 
closing the somponds. Leeurity problers ware simlifted for the 
Chinese: howsver, since both sections were loesiet o4 sedites of 
land which protraced int. tra rives. In the aatuest section, 
from six to uine guard cost< ope late during foe ay: extra pests 
and roving guards wers.acded ab igre. sroe ive io seven guerd 
posts, also eer at riset, rPovrided seeuriiy for she north- 
eest section of camp, In-elietely outside she Caz}, there se 
additional guards patroliin: the eagmy cuanane post arsa, which ¢ _ 
the majority of the returness refer to as a recimertii headquarters, . 
Estimates as to the number of gusrds employed ut Samp 3 are con 

, sistently low, 4én analysis of the reports, however, appears to 
indicate that the physical separation of the two sections of camp 
: . caused most returnees to report only the number of guaicd personnel 


used in securing their particular area, The overall guard strength 


at Camp 3 is estimated, therefore, at approximately 250, fifty of 


O 


whom were used to secure. the regimental pa had with the re~ 


mainder divided between the two sections, 


8 Camp 4 (WIWON) August 1952 ~ August 1953 
Located on the banks of the WIWON-CANG River, Camp 
4 was composed of three companies, each containing approximately 
200 U.N, non-commissioned officers, Companies 1 and 2, lecated in 


the town on the north side of the river, were surrounded by a six 


to eight foot barbed wire fence and were separated from each other 


by a wall of rock and mud, ‘The total guard strength for Camp 4 
has been estimated at from 200 to 250 men, and returnees indicate 
that there were four or five guard posts,, including two guard towers, 
located adjacent to Companies 1 and 2, Additional. guard personnel 
were employed during the hours cf Garkness, Company 3 occupied an : 
area wnclosed by barbed wire ina Section of WIWON located on the 
south side of the river, ‘Two guard towers and at lesst one’ sentry 
box were established near the compound, Here also, additional 
sentries patrolled during the night, The guard towers of Camp 4 es 
Were erected in the spring of 1953. Prior to that tine, guard 
posts ware utilized exclusively, : 
he Camp § (PYOKTONG) January 4931 ~ August 1953 
Camp 5 consisted of approximately 1,200 U.N. FOWs 
and was located on the tip of the PYOKTONG peninsula, The main 


part of the town of PYOKTONG was at the base oi the peninsula, and 


the fact that it was normally occupied by a large number of Chinese 


troops in addition to the Korean population added a measure of se- 
curity to the camp. The first of the YALU River camps, Camp 5 
underwent many reorganizations, but the security Gn anes for 
the five companies remained fairly simple at all times. The camp 
area was separated from the town by a four to five foot barbed wire 
fence which bisected the peninsula, A guard unit of approximately 
200 men provided sentries for 10 to 12 guard posts located some 

50 yards apart around the river side of “he peninsula, Zstimtes 
as to the cnieber of troops in the village oi EVCKTONG vary 2rom 
1,500 to 2,500, and, shile these troops vere not directly involved 
in the guarding of U.N. prisoners, they vere avyeiliole for security 


reinforcesers, and fer seare!: details, 


2, Guard Personnel. 

For a brief period during the early wenti.s of the Korean 
War, U.N. priconors were guarded by elements of the Horth Korean 
Army. However, when the Chinese assumed the main burden cf the 
Lighting and supply responsibility in late 1950, they also assumed 
consrol. over the prisoners, The shift ws gradual at first, and 
in some of the temporary camps, and even at PYOKTONG, the North 
Koreans supplied security personnel for a number of months under 
the "supervision" of the Chinese, In the spring of 1951, however, 
the CCF assumed {wll cortrol of the thousands of U.N. FOWs, Re- 


turned POWs do not. (generally speaking) paint as grim a picture 
ue: FLAS 
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of the soldiers who guarded them as might be expected, The guard 
personnel were apparently members of regular units of the CCF, 
Their chain of command was distinct and their operations were 
separate from those of the interrogators and the ipabttnina thea 
personnel who actually controlled the everyday lives of the POWs, 
Each camp had a guard unit commander who was responsible to the 
camp commander, Commmist methods in regard to posting and changing 
of the guard in the internment areas generally followed normal 
military procedure. The sergeants of the guard posted the personnel, 
the corporals of the guard inspected the reliefs, and the privates 
manned the sentry boxes or walking posts, These ranks and titles 
are used for purposes of comparison, of course, since the Chinese 
who guarded the Polis, like their counterparts in front Line units, 
wore no insignia indicating rank or grade, Their diverse activities 
and varied responsibilities in connection with their duties, however, 
revealed obvious rank stratification, When not on post, the Chinese 
guards lived 4 garrison-type military existence which included Sat- 
urday morning inspections, close order drill, weapons training, 
political lectures and labor details, The weapons carried by guard 
personnel consisted of Japanese World War II rifles in some instances, 
and Soviet sub-machine guns in others, 

The consensus of opinion among the returned POs is that their 
guards were neither particularly friendly nor particularly cruel. 


They were apparently well instructed in their duties and conscientious 
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‘in their performance of them. A few reports refer to instances 


where friendships were struck up between prisoners and guards, i 

but these are rare exceptions. The guards' relations with the 

prisoners, while- allowing for certain individual variations, appear 

to have been impersonal and seudonabliy. correct, A few returnees 

believe that the guards. might have been susceptible to bribery in 

the form of jewelry or American "greenbacks." It should be noted 

in this connection, however, that the very considerable black O 
market trading which the prisoners carried on was done surrepti+ 

iowa. through the Korean civilians without. using the Chinese 


guards as intermediaries, we 

3. Head Counts, Roll Calis, and Bed Checks 
a During their rarches after cajture and their transfers 
from one collecting point to another, the FOds ware frequently 
counted by their captors, and the resulting tally besene i++ basis 
for determining wether eny men had escaned. After “brie iertvel 
at the temporary camps, and in a few instances Prhor to tis, the 
POWs were organized into squads and platoons, with U.S. 2-vsonr:e] = 


2s squad leaders, Thus comienced the basis for the report. Lg 


system which became fairly standard in all of the camps, The day 


_ normally degan with 6 roll call or head count ecnducted by Lhe 


squad leaders at regular platoon or company formations, in most 


instances only a count was required; the figure was then re:orted 
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‘by the squad leader to the assistant platoon leader (a POW), who 


in turn reported it to the platoon leader (Gutniesed, An exception 
to this procedure was the method used at Company 3 of Camp 2, where 
the more reactionary POWs were held. At this internment camp, the 
political instructors held roll call for the first two weeks until 


the Chinese platoon leaders had learned to pronounce the American 


names, After this, the platoon leaders performed this function; 

it was never delegated to the prisoners, Esch day ended for the 
prisoners, as it had begun, with a roll call or head count conducted 
in the same fashion as in the morning formation. It was possible 
to successfully cover for an absentee during these formations, An 
additional factor which was used to advantage by escepees was that, 
generally, roll call formations were not held on Sundays, at least 
during the later stages of internnent. Saturday was therefore 
selected by several groups of escapees as a departure date because 
it gave them the possible advantage of an extra day of travel before 
their absence would be discovered, The nightly roll eall did not 
bring a cessation to the close surveillance, however; returnees 
report that guards, platoon leaders, ae political instructors 
checked the sleeping prisoners with flashlights anywhere from three 
times a night to every thirty minutes, In the smaller Korean -houses 
this bed check was normally made through a window or door, but in 
the barrack-type quarters the checker entered the room and passed 


up and down the aisle, 


4. Labor Details Outside the POW Camps 
Although the POWs sometimes performed burial and ration- 

carrying details outside their compounds, the one occupation which 
was cosmon to all internment points, and which offered the greatest 
opportunity for escape, was the wood~-gathering detail, The FOWs 
gathered wood for cooking and heating from the. hills and valleys 
. near their camps, Once or twice a week the Chinese would select 
a unit of POWs, usually of company strength, and mirc them. out 
on this detail, At Camp 3, where wood wes s Apparently plentiful in 
the immediately surrounding area, smiller details were sent out; 
these travelled only one or two miles to were the wood was obtained, 
Greups from tne other camps, however, hac to go five te ix miles, 
anc the cetail became a task whict. occupied the better part of a 
day. Prior to leaving carp, members of Jabor detaiis were counted; 
they were also recounted when they returned, In addition to a few 
interpreters who peocompenied them, the 1C0-130 prisoners were guarded 
by CCF soldiers. on an aversce: basis of ore guard fcr every 10 to vB 
POS. An advance detail of guards generally departed ahead of ti 

Eroue and dropped off personne] along the route’ of march and in the 
: hills surrounding the area in which the work was to be sskewagshed, 
The priscners would soon: become aware of thig fact, and they often 
played a game in which they would try to "spot" the hidden watchers 
and then yell greetings, to the discurfort o% the guards, Upon 


reaching the labor area, the guards would forma lcose circle and 
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direct the prisonere to gather firewood, They would attempt to 
maintain surveillance over the prisoners, but the thick foliage 
made complete observation impossible, and several escapes were 
made at such times, Two disadvantages existed, however, in con 
nection with such attempts, Guards, unobserved but vigilant, were 
posted on nearby hills and posed a constant threat; in addition, 


, there was comparatively little opportunity to bring out the food 


and equipment essential to survival, 
5. Communication 


.&, General 

The problem of communication, which might seem at 
first examination to have little connection with this chapter, is 
actually of extreme importance in a discussion of Escape and Eva- 
sion, In escape planning, it is not only necessary to stockpile 
goods and equipment, but it is essential to accumulate information 
about the enemy and the countryside and to co-ordinate escape 
actions, In addition, commnication is of importance in assessing 
the possibility of making covert sontuctis with outside orgeniza~ 
tions or individuals. 


be Commmication Within the Camp 
In the larger camps, which were composed of several 
companies, the Chinese strictly enforced prohibitions against com- 


munication between members of various sections, In addition, POWs 
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confined in, "the hole” or in solitary confinenent were deprived of 
contact with their fellow prisoners, The Mehieas wasn by the POWs 
to circumvent these regulations wers many and varied. They ranged 
from simple notes, wrapped around rocks and thrown into another 
company area, to attempts at "secret writing with a substance made 
from fiour and water and subjected to heat by the recipient, In 
the camp at PYOKTONG, ‘sermission could be obtained on Sundays for ° 
prisoners to visit friends in cther companies, These visits were 
rare, however, and althoug! they were probably limited to POts in 
the good graces of the Chinese, they did result in 2 ceitein amount 
of camunication, Infomation ctvln also sometines: ve raused while 
men fom various companies were weshiaz their cleskes on ‘he river 
bank and the suards mere not on the alert. The snuggling of infor- 
mation, cigarettes and tcbacco in and out of places of special con~ 
finement was more difficult. A cemon prectice Luvclvei sending 
notes te the kitchen where TO cooks would place thes in the botton 
of rice bowls destined for men in sclitar} confinement. ‘hen this 
method became too well known, it was sanetimes Possizle to conceal 


notes among pieces of firewood Gelivered to the jail. Words of 


encouragement and informatior were often injected into songs which 


were sung loudly enough for the men receiving punishnent to hear. 
Since men who were in solitary confinement in the sane area often 


shared the same latrine, these latrines served as "mail boxes" for 


forbidden messages. 


O 
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¢c. Communication Between the Camps 


Commnication between the various POW camps was car~ 
ried on primarily through groupe of prisoners who, as members of 
athletic teams or entertainment cubes visited camps other than 
their own, The interview report of a U.S. Army master sergeant. 
who was confined at Company 3, Camp 2, contains a description of 


o 


an unsuccessful attempt at inter-camp commmication: 


The sergeant, while leaving to go to Company 1 
for an athletic meet, was caught with fifteen 
notes in his possession, They were to be deliv-— 
erd from Company 3 to Company 1, The Chinese 
forced him to strip, frisked hin thoroughly and 
confiscated al the notes. He was aaked who had 
sent the notes and to whom they were to be de- 
livered. Most of them were of a personal nature, 
but the Chinese, nevertheless, were suspicious, 
The notes were not directly addressed to anyone 
and were not signed, The names of the addresses 
were concealed in a code; a note that began with 
"Only" was intended for Lt O°CONNER; a note that 
began with "Maybe" was intended for MAYO. 


All of the notes were coded in this way, with 
the first word providing the key to the identity 


Cy . of the intended recipient. The recipient could 
a then tell, from the content, who had written it.> 


In addition to this method, hospitals, such as the main one 
at PYOKTONG which treated personnel from various camps, served ag 
“message centers" for both verbal and written communications, 


d. Communication Outside the POW Camps 


There are a few reported incidents in which Korean 


civilians, for a price (clothes, food, ete.), brought news of the 


r 
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lows: 


Although direct contact between military per- 
sormel in Camp 2, Company 3, was restricted, 
there was much contact with the Korean civilians. 
In the early part of 1953, contact was made with 
a ten-year old Korean boy. M/Sgt TOMASSEN was 
the contact man and met the boy twice a week. 

In exchange for tobaceo and sundries, the 

would give him information on the tectical situ- 


Generally speaking, however, communicatior, wit» aryone 


in‘ormation in their mail home is inc¢luded in Chapt 3 75 a: 
study and therefore wll not be sspeated at this pont. Jt 
inevitable thay the thoughts of some of the POWs wo ld ¢ ra 


references tc radio receivers in the hands of the PoWs, tut 
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ths immediate area was impossible, except through tre teeviip cen 


soied POW mail, A discussion of attempts by: PCW: t> tranert 


pousibility cf establishing radin contact with the -utcide world 


prisoners in Camp 2, Company i. managed to receive proadcasts by 


outside world to the POWs, An example of this occurred in Camp 2, 
Company 3 and is described in a returnee interview report as fol- 


cutside - 


t codsd 
this 
mi . “OR 


to the 


3 ; 
ia order to receive news ard information, There ai) nunereus Vase 


they 


apparently all refer to one, or possibly two, incidents in which 


using the radio portion of ar enexy loud speaker sysuter, One U.S. 


Stay 


Arny captain, with a considerable anount of practical experience 


- in radio work, constructed a homs-made radio receiving set but ob- 

: 7 ; . 
tained no satisfactory results. The sane FUW vas aiso involwed in 
the surreptitious use of the radio in ths loud speaker. system. He 


relates, in his interview report, the method which he employed to 


transmit the information without exposing himself to the Chinese, 


The procedure is described as follows: 


About Septerber 1952, at Cemp 2, the captain 
heard one of a series of three broadcasts orig- 
initing froz Station A?RS in TOKYO. He dis- 

a tnctly remembered this particular broadcast 
because it gave sone statistics on the numbe; 
of sircraft dovned by the U.S, Ady Forse in 

ciate ‘ Kovea, a 


| . . Ths POWs kad discovered thet ii. wes importer. 

| to edopt a system of disseminating news » ith. 
ou, jeopardizing the source of informaticn. 
Thay therefore erpjoyed the technique of dis. 
tributing news on 6 rumor basis, inferrirg 
that it had come from tae Eritisn POW Ceapound , 
Th? reison for tiis was that tre Chinese wire 
move lenient with the 3ritish, It. was unlikely 
that the Chinese would question the British ze 

a : thoroughly about the presence of & radio as they 

78 “would the Americans, had they suspected the pra— 

sence of one at Camp 2, The medium used was s 
British doctor known a3 "SANDY." "SANDY" would 
come from the British compound were he sup~ 
posedly had asked the radic technician about a 
purported broadcast. This "broadcast" would be 
the basis for the British fupposediy circulating 
the news on a rumor basis, Tho British doctor 
"SANDY," would imply to the American POWs that 
the news rumors had bean heard in the British 
compound, Actually ths British compound would 
be hearing this news for the first time, not 
realizing that it was really straight frem a 
news broadcast over AP25 heard at Company 1, 
Camp 2, 
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In disseminating news to FOWs in Cap 2. the 
proceaure was reverecd. When "SANDY" retumed,, 
he would tell one of the prisoners what te had 
"heard" in the British compound, and befdre 
tong all the American FONs were discussing the _ 
news. 


. There were only three FOWs who actually listered 
to these broadcasts. The newa was dispersed in 
this indirect fashion to prevent: detection by the 
Chinese, should any POW become involved in an in- 
terrogation, By not telling who had specifically 
heard this broadest, no PCT could be: comprord sed 
should a confession as to the source cf the infor. 
ation ever be fxctcacted, The captain felt this 
protection was necassary and conceived fre icea 
of telling no one about the breadeasts. 


6, Somect with Korean Civilians 
Pr soners nvld in the prison campa of North } eve hag 
little direc:. contact with the civilian population. For ordais 
reasons of sucurity, their coptors forbade intercov sse G2 cry typa 
between the >CwWs and the Koreans and apparently sBiorend tide rege 
tation with consistency and vigor, The chance: sorvacie wolch cid 
cesur generally feld inte tw: eatepories: those resvltdig cron 
ensounters during werk Getai's outside tte compounc, aid ft-hose 
resulting from the introductso2 of Korear: workmen into the POW 
enclosurcs, Returnees from all of the camps seport thot 2 certain 


emu of surreptitious trading war condusted at cll trace between 


‘ - : v2 = at 2 s = 
tho prisoners and the Koreans. It is inc leative of the recuced 


cconemic situstion in North Korea that the Civiilars fornd at 


Leeesgary te trace with priecnere of war in order to obtein suck 


Peale Wapadsl tate cie cece Pg ee: 


items as clothing, Soap, shoes, towels, ede, The prisoners in turn 
received food of various kinds and often sought garlic and spices 
to add variety to their prison fare. The amount of trading in to~ 
bacco seems to have fluctuated from tine to time during the intern- 
meat period, In some instances the prisoners traded their clothes 
for Xorean tokacco, but at other times they ere the tobacco 
whick had dear, issued them for food, 

There ave a ‘tew instances reported “in which Berea): eivilians 
indicated thit they would aid the prisoners in escasa rtoemcts, 
An operator f a flour mili in PYo-TCNG is reported to reve aiced 
in tae abot ve eseep: attiot of an Auewise eb.a offic ss the operator 
ef a river t ¢ coat recorted]:; made Srenpecnets 6 ho aak: 42 cise: er 
down the river to freedom, “one of these contacts, however, resulted 
in any ulsim.ts advantage to tue Lugitives jnvelved. “hare ars sone 
inlications that rivermen operating barges plying Batwsds Vanehurla 
and PYOKTONG “aiert have been willing to aid escapee3 in return for 
money or barierable goods. One returnee estimites that the AGH Ing 
price for this aid was from $300 te $506 or an undetermined mmber 
of watches, 

The general attitude of the Korean civilians toward the pris- 
oners seems to have been more apathetic than antici ee: There 
ware some instances of violence, which usually cccurred when either 


an airman or an escapee was apprehended by tbé civilians. More 


often, the escapees reported that the Koreans displayed no particular 
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enmity and, in fact, often provided them with food. However, they 
almost invariably called the local secur.ty police, It was agreed 
by most of the returnees that their best chance for help from i> 
wilians came from the older People, particularly the women, The 
fact that escapees were almost always turned in to the authorities 
when they coitacted North Korean civilians is probshly mre in- 
dicative of :he fear of the latter for the Comainists, sad o2 their 
craving for she rewards whic were offerad, than of an: darticularly 


strong anti~. eriean feeling. 


7 Sseue Committees ard Esozre Planning 

‘lo enycne Fesseseing even a slight facils adiy wed ihe 
elaborate eae ne rrepsrations ani procedures Srploy sd to srgeays 
Stalags durtip Werld «ar Ui, the almost complete atsente co soviay 
systems in korea is startlinz, whatever the reasors, 3 2 -c% ses 
mains that Savaniead esceps comittees were alnest. ion-e cinccec. 
Certain covet grcups of POWs, such as the CIRCLE and ny 144 oe 
Camp 3, claim to have aided in escape plans, but their cope 2pu6 and 
efforts were go limited that, by comparison, they tardy mawit cerlois 
consideration, In the cfficars! cempounis, efforts wavs mia ie 
co-ordinate vacape attempts, and the senior officer was in? -rmac 
of the date >lanned for each attempt, Only in Company 4 of Camry 


2 did there uwxist an organization which ‘tight be ccnsilered a real 


escape committee, It was conceived during the winter of 1952.53 


. er 


ae 
and oventualiy gained some semblance of, organization, The committee 
was couprised of email groupe of escape planners, unknown to each 
chins who were guided and given material assistance by two or three 
leaders. These leaders gathered information, supervised the repro- 
duction of maps, arranged with icitchen personnel: for food, and pro- 
cured or supervised the making of, escape equirmert No successful 
escapes were achieved through, the aid of. this group, and its true 
value ons be datersined, since the Armdetice ended ali need for 
it before its effectiveness had been thorovhty tested, : 

Returnes reports ipdicate that the prijary resson for the lack 
of organized, operating escape committees,” rs well as for the failure 
_of many, of the planned escapes, was the preééhce. of the POW informer, 
The establishment of, an informer system, among the prisoners can 
probably be considered one of the most successful, and certainly 
one of the most valuable, adjuncts of Coummist domination over 
the U.N. POWs. A discussion of informers is. found in Shapter 5, 
However, it must be noted here that, in discussions of escape 
prospects during the Korean War, returnees, 5 stress that “it was almost 
impossible to hide their preparatiqns from the Chinese and that in- 
formers among the POWs were the petrayers of this information, An 
example of the betrayal, of prospective escapes by POW informers is 
contained in the following <<cerpt fron the, panastnceseton report of 


a "POW who had been interned at Camp 3: 


() 
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In September 1951, two POWs attempted to escape 

but were recaptured just cutside the cam. Dur 

ing the hours of darkness. they managed to escape, 

evading the. guard along the river, As soon as 

they reached the outaide of the camp, they heard 

their names called by the Chinese guard, who was 
} waiting for then, They were then told that one 
: of their friends had told the Chinese of their 

attempted escape. The Chinese had been aware of 

their atteupt all along. ; 
| Numerous POWs were suspected of being informers, tui: proof 
was almost impossible to obtain, The Prisoners, perhaps because O 
of their general lack of @roup cohesion, were unable to isolate, 
control or eliminate informers, The maintenance of extreme secrecy 
constituted the only seens available to the individual escapee 
‘through which to control this situation. If he mde his prepara- 
tions alone, he deprived himself of the adventage cf aid and 
assistance from his friends. If he Operated with a few trusted 


intimates, he created a "group" whose activity evertua:iv became 


suspect, 


8. Preparations for Escape 
Whether he hoarded and collected by himself or with the 


aid of friends or an "escape committee," the escapee's first and 
foremost aim was the accumulation of food. Some food could be 

saved from daily rations and some could be borrowed from fellow -- 
POWs, but the kitchen personnel became the primar; source for this 


essential escape commodity, Apparently almost all of the camps 
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_had, POW cooks who co-operated either on an individual basis or as 


part of a loosely organized group. A POW mess sergeant in the of- 
ficers' company at. PYONGJANG-NI ‘gives the following example of this 


type of mess personnel-escapee co-ordination: 


At Company 1, Camp 2, the mess sergeant was 
told by a POW dector to put extra food ina 
vegetable pit in the hospital mess. This area 
was to be known ag the E and E food sechn. 
The. cook wes not told who was planning the 
escape, but was tcld to have food there at 
all times, in case someone tried. The doctor 
would notify them where to raged it up. ‘the 
food was never picked up, but “he cache ias 
shoe aaa regularly repienished with “ree 
92d,10 


oe 

Food supplies accwmuet.ed by yacapere at worl us iine: during 
the Korean War included rie, carabel com, soy bens, sore meal, 
fresh eggs, peanuts, candy, crackers, biscuits, ap} lee, suzir, and 
salt. In sow instarces, tie aasistance provided ly t22 ki%chen ” 
personnel transcended the mere procurement of the food; tx: cooks 
also undertook to prepare it in forms which could Le nore sasily 
carried, stored, and consumed during an escape, Steamed bread was 
converted into a cracker resembling melba tisk, wid eandy was made 
from the sugar, with peanuts and deep-fried soy bene adied, Ad- 
ditional soy beans were deep-fried for easy consumption. 

Equipment for escape purposes was either stolen fron the Chi- 
nese, obtained from fellow FOWs, or manufactured w:thina the camps, 


Knives were common in the irtermneni: areas, Snell maps clipped 
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from Chinese publications were enlarged, with additional data in- 
serted, often by Air Force personnel who had flown over these areas, 
Matches were hoarded and, in some cases, were waterproofed by dip- 
ping them in wex from melted candles, Compasses we:e made by hand , 
, and checked for accuracy against a few carefully guarded American . 
conpasses still in the hands of the prisoners, Canteens ae stolen — 
from the guards, and other water containers wers made from pig blad- 
ders. Cooking pots were obtainei, and canvan buckets wsre mde ee 
from old field coats, Extra clovhes, half soles fo: repairing ; 
shoes, ponchos and blankets were sotetimss ovta ined. Ropes were 
stolen or made fron tawhide, and mirrors were callset«d to be 
used in signsliing U.S. aircraft, Medical suppiies wern ascumu- 
lated by faking illnese during a sick call and wanting such items 
as sulfa tablets, vitamin pilis, aspirins, and venisges 

During the days or weeks involved in the accumdeation of es—. 
cape material, the problem of hiding the food ani xqiprent had to 
be solved, In their efforts to siwart, eocape.attemte and to seize ee 
unauthorized diaries and other coat eatant; the Chinese conducted 
periodic searches of the prisoners! billets and persons. These 
investigations were always unannounced and wore held anywhere 
from threé\to six months apart. During these "shacedowms,™ the 
prisoners usually would be marched to a nearby field or hil) and 
either searched with their clothing on or forced to strip, When 


these examinations of their persons had een completed, they would 


be taken to another area and held there while the Zround on which 
Shey had originally been examined was raked to recover any articles 
which they might have buried in the dirt, While the POWs were away, 
another group of Chinege would thoroughly examine their billets, 
Although these searches were always a hazard, the returnees indie 
cate that articles could be concealed with fair success by burying 
them in the dirt floors or hiding them ia the heating flues, in the 
eaves, or behind the wallpaper. In addition to these places, which 
were available to all prisoners, other locations wore used which 
were availatle only to special groups. A hole con ealed* under the 
woodpile in the POW kitchen served as an escape-kil: cache for a 
number of months in Company 1, Caxp 2. The task o- hiding articles 
was made more difficult by the necessity of concealing then not 
only from the Chinese but also from the POW informrs - a sroblen 
which pervaded every aspect of ary escape preparet:ion program, 


9. “The Eecapes that Failed 

During the preliminary questioning of revatristei POWs, 

the most consistently positive information received pertained to 

escape atterpts, A cursory examination of the ansver sheets io. 
the Phase III questionnaires might give the impression that the 

POWs were constantly planning and executing breakouts from their 
places of internment. Such an impression, however, would be in- 


correct. Under the constant. boredom and monotony of prison life, 
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thoughts and talk of escape undoubtedly occupied the minds of the 
POWs for a considerable portion of their waking hours, They were 
Slmost devoid of news of the. outside world, Freedon through any 
means was the ultimate goal of their existence, Past and future: 

‘attempts were recited, discussed, critiqued, and retold until fact 
could hardly be distinguished. fron fiction, 

It is the intention of this section to weed cut the rumors 
and to evaluate the actual escape attempts which are knowm to have 
been made from the permanent camps, The primary difficulty in 
arriving at such an evaluation is thet it requires a statistical 
survey on which to base conclusions, Unfortunately, although early 
debriefings of many returnees indicated their familiarity with 
escape attempts, the limited scope of the Questionnaires prevented 
the full development of this information, The following observa- 
tions and figures, therefore, are subject to this general quali- 


fication and may require sare modification at a later date. It is - 


believed, however, that the cases which are available for review 
represent most, although probably not ali, of the actual escape at- 
tempts from both the permanent and the temporary camps. 

Of the 3,745 U.S. military personnel repatriated in "Big 
Switch" and "Little Switch," only 94 can be definitely ~established, 
at this writing, as participants in bona fide escape attempts. The 
POWs usually worked in groups of two or three, with some prisoners 


making as many as two or three attempts over a period of time, 


However, the number of escapes which can be reasonably well docu- 


mented amounts to a total of only 46, ‘These escape attempts, which 
began in December 1950 with an attempt by two enlisted men to reach 
friendly lines from the "Valley" (a camp outedide of PYOKTONG) and 
contimed until July 1953, the month before. the repatriation opera 
tion of "Big Switch," form a pattern which is consistent in several 
respects. Although there wore a few attespts made during the winter, 
the majority, during each of the three years of internment, occurred 
between the months of May and September, Over 70 per cent of the 
cecapees considered this period the most suitable fron the stand- 
point of food availability, concealment from observation, and fa~ 
cllity of movement, Although a few individuals escaped into the 
brush during wood details, the majority, of them crept past their 


start by "covering" for them at .Foll calls and bed checks. The | 
average escaped POW in Korea successfully avoided recapture for 
less than 24 days, Since the. escapes were, without exception, 
abortive, it is difficult in many cases to determine what route 
the fugitives intended to take, In those cases whore the route 
had been planned, however, almost half of the escapees had hoped 
to reach the west coast, steal p boat, and eventually attract the 
attention of U.N. air or sea craft, Two groups are know to have 


plarmed to enter Manchuria, reach an enemy airfield, steal a plane 
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and then return to friendly hands. The remainder of the escapees 
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were almost equally divitled between the-choices of traveling either 
towards the east coast or else southward to the battlefront. 

On six of there Attempts, which eeuered some 13 per cent, 
the fugitives never even escaped from their camp areas, When they 
reached their rendesvous points, either in or inmediately. adjacent 
to the camps, they found that tho guards were awaiting then. In 
three of these instances, their captors candidly told them that 
they hed been betrayed by some fellow prisoners. . 

or those prisoners who successfully escaped from their in- 
mediate place of confinesent and at Jeast began their trip te 
freedom, the mjority sought the mountains for trevel and avoided 
the roads and tredls, They traveled by night ahd hid during the 
daytime, oceasionally visiting a farshouse to steal food, Knowingly 
or otherwise, the escapees were faced with en almost insoluble oe 
problem in their choice of routes te follow, Their only chance of 7 
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avoiding the thousands of Korean farmers and refugees was to travel 
on remote mountain trails at night. However, movement by night 

in the mountains eacuired physical endurance and stamina which the 
prisoners lacked, Eventually they were forced to descend to easier 
trails, to seek food from inhabited farmhouses or to travel by day- 
light. When this juncture was reached, capture became inevitable. 
The report which is quoted in part below offers a generally repre- 


sentative description of an escape and its consequences: 
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They left camp the night of 19 Aug 51, All 
lights were turned out around the camp at night, 
80 it was easy to slip away. (Security has been 
increased since this time, so it isn't as easy to 
slip away as easily any more.) It took them from 
9:30 PM to 2:30 AM to reach the reservoir which 
is about 4 mile from camp, They stole a boat and 
put their equipment inside and pushed the boat 
down the river, It had been raining when they 
started out from camp, but now the rain stopped 
and the moon shone brightly, Evidently the guards 
along the banks didn't see them, or if they saw 
the boat with no occupants, they thought it. was 
just. adrift, It was.their intention to get to 
the YALU River and travel south by boat. There 
were many boats available on all the rivers, It 
took them until about 3:30 AM to get to the other 
side of the reservoir, then they took to the road, 
They ran into a check point, where the guards yelled 
at them and they ran. They continued walking un- 
til 4:00 AM when two Koreans yelled at them and 
again they took flight. The Koreans wera slow in 
getting down the road after them, so they had a 
chance to hide behind a big rock, and the Koreans 
ran past them. Then they climbed the mountain, - 
crossed the road behind them and sat down to smoke 
a cigarette and discuss their situation, They 
decided to head south instead of continuing north 
to the YALU, They could hide out in the day, eating 
and sleeping, and do their walking at night, : 


At dawn they could see the Koreans searching 
for them, It began to rain and the rain contimed 
all day, Their first mistake was in picking and 
eating raw sweet corn from the mountain slopes, 
They immediately became sick from diarrhea. They 
started down the road again that morning and managed 
to slip past two more check. points, One of the 
escapees was sick all that night and found that 
he also had hepatitis (yellow jaundice), Their 
pack weighed 15 pounds and they took turns carry- 
ing it, The next day it was still raining when 
they located a hut just off the road which had 
dry wood inside, 


A little ‘child § saw then going into the hut, 
and after they had besr there’ Zor about an hour, 
three security police walked : in on them, They 
pretended to be friends. " They took the escapees 
to one of their homes, cooked them some corn and 
rice, dried their clothés:and:iet them sleep about 
3% hourls, .Not until they had uwakened aad started 
to leave did the sqcurity. police ‘reveal that. tne 
escapees were.recaptired,.” Ore POW took out a razor 
ami slashed one man's: ahodlder, while the other 
broke one of the guardis thumbs, whereupon ‘the 
guards turned and rén-from ther. The escapees 
ran in the opposite, diveetion;. :They got about 
two more miles awey. and ers. hiding . in.a corn 
patch when they heard-the dogs and children (about 
100 little.children with knives and sickles). 

. Behind them followed the security police, 


The stories ae by: the es thenselves reveal two 
factors which almost exclusively led, to theiz downfall, The first 
was the. lack of food; they could not possibly. carry a sufficient 


amount with then to last the entire trip. and they found that they 


could not live off the-land, The second factor was the large nun- 
ber of civilians living in North Korea, Indicative of the part 
that these people payed in the. recapture of U.N. prisoners ia the 
fact that over 70 a sent of Ghe pecepers were either seized by 
civilians or. were capprekenio’d: as a direct res sit: of contact with 
then, Local North Korean security forces: accounted for the cap- 
ture of almost all of the remainder; ‘these were cnly two instances 
where POW camp guards peteea fugitives during searches of areas 


near the camps, 


O 


10, Enemy Action After an Escape 
Whenever they learned that prxisoners had escaped, the 
Communists alerted other Chinese military units, North Korean 


security forces and the general populace in the surrounding area, 


. Reports indicate that a fairly well organized system of cowmuni~ Mae tm 


cation existed, which made it possible for. @reas within 10 to 20 
miles of a camp to be notified immediately, These security zones 
were often enlarged if the escapees were not caught the first day._ 
The camp guards themselves would search only the camp ory and 

the immediate vicinity. When the prisoners were finally apprehended, 
the camp would be notified and pikeda would then be dispatched to 
bring them back, 

Apparently there was a standing reward offered to any civilian 
who aided in the capture of a prisoner, Several returnees report 
that this reward consisted of a 100-peund bag of rice, in view of 
the low living standards in North Korea during 1950-1953, this 
factor undoubtedly added greatly to the willingness of the Koreans 
to turn in an escapee, and, when combined with fear of reprisal 
from the Chinese, it largely explains the inability of U.N.. pris 
oners to find civilians willing to assist them, 7 

Punishment accorded recaptured fugitives was generally not 
too drastic, Inevitably they were forced to write, sign, and often 
read to their fellow prisoners a "confession" or "self-criticism," 
in which they admitted the errors of their "thinking" and promised 


‘ 
‘ 


not to repeat their offenses, This vas usually followed by a sen- 
tence of solitary confinement ranging anywhere from a week to six 
months, A detailed discussion of punishnents prescribed for es~ 
capees, as well as for perpetrators gt other "crimes," is contained 


in Chapter 10, 


Section V_- Escape Recomendations by Returned POWs 


Recommendations made by. repatriated U. S. prisoners from Korea 
on the topic of Escape follow a definite pattern and are in accord 
with what might be anticipated in light of the-factors discussed 
above. In general, they agree that escapes should be attempted as 
soon after capture as possible, They discovered that once they 
were interned in the permanent camps, which were widely separated 
fram each other in a country filled with unfriendly natives, their 
chances for successful escape were reduced to a miniewm, Experiences 
undergone during enemy searches led the returnees to the conclusion 
that small but extremely important items could have been hidden in 
their clothing and on their bodies, and might well have been thus 
retained throughout captivity. 

Many returnees state that the most important factor in con— 
nection with escapes from Permanent camps is careful planning. 
Although axtensive préparatdons increase the danger of observation 
by informers, lack of planning is fatal to Success, Physical con 


ditioning is highly important in the planning stage and must be 


inaugurated weeks or months before the attempt is made. The returnces 
; ge 


recommend that the prospective escapee engage in sports whenever 
possible, walk as much as he can, and generally increase his strength 
and endurance to their maximm, Participation’ in work details out- 
side of camp not only improved ‘the physical condition of the pris— 
oners, but it gave them valuable opportunities to observe the ter- 
rain, population and security obstacles seyond their on Seaaoinains 
The returnees feel that the execution of escapes should be limited 
to groups of not more than three or four men, The members of each 
group should be in comparable physical condition and should be pre- 
pared for ‘ay exigencies which might’ be encountered en route, These 
might include emergencies where immediate action would have to be 
taken by the others, should one escapee become il) or injured or 
be captured, To ignore consideration of such possibilities until 
a crisis occurred would probably lead to confusion and ‘pas of 
time and would thereby greatly increase the chances of recapture, 
The rotunwes consistently contend that the best possible 
disguise for a fugitive is that of a Korean civilian, preferably 
an old man. Here again, careful planning is necessary, since the 
gait and posture of the type of person to be imitated should be 
carefully studied and practiced. In Korea, a disguise is of value 
only at a distance, since any close observation of the non-Oriental 


facial characteristics of American POWs immediately renders their 


disguise ineffective, Returned prisoners recommend that force be 


avoided in escape attempts if at all possible, Although the enemy 
ordinarily inflicted comparayively. light punighment on captured 
escapees, they greatly increased this .punishment if eny guards had 
been harmed, 

The period between May and September was considered by the 
returnees to havo been the best’ time for ‘aii escape, Since the 
snow had melted by this time, the escapees did not leave tracks 
which would disclose their route, and, more important, they did 
not, have to contend with cold in addition to the ether discomforts, 
Summer was algo the best tine for living off the land, sirice gardens’ 
and food bins were available as sources of supply. 

Two items of equipment are recurrently mentioned as. being 
almost indispensable, , The first, is a mep and the second is a 
compass. In Korea, the former was not ae difficult to obtain as. 
might be imagined, During esarch procedures, the Commists some- 
times failed to discover and confiscate U.S. Army maps, In addition, 
enemy magazines. and newspapers, somstimes contained small maps of 
North Korea, These were often copied and mede more accurate through 
the use of information obtained from other prisoners, particularly 
Air Force personnel, Almost all returned prisoners mention the 

» i value of a compass, although a few believe that, since most travel 
was done at night, thorough training in practical astronomy would 
serve as.a substitute for this inatrument. Identification ecards 


and passes were almost universally discounted as valueless, A 


Caucasian could not pass himself off as a native under any conditions, 
‘and the unco-operative attitude of the Korean population made such 
things as blood chits and "promissory notes" of little value. Nu« 
merous items were used for barter, including watches, rings, U.S, 
currency, and clothing, but their value was again Jargely negated 
by the unwillingness of the Korean civilians to "do business" with 
escaped prisoners, Food probably the most valuable asset $0 an 

; oy _ escapee, should be of the concentrated type not susceptible to 

» easy spoilage, Rations which met these criteria wore unfortunately 
not readily available in the POW camps, but knowledge of how to | 
process available ingredients inte Tescape rations" would have 
been helpful. . . 2 Heep ‘ 

iota after oot shout ‘be an only durtig ‘the hours 

of daxicneee,, and the Rigisien ‘should. be, careful, to bypasp villages, 
farms, roads, and im wines Traved through the hills is con- io 


f 4 
‘ sidered safest, but ‘care “mst be: taken to avoid: the crests since 


© 


enemy lookouts often occupy these positions. In general, the 

returnees recommend that an oecktes beavel slowly and cautiously, 

since, by doing so, he will best. be able to conserve his strength 

and to avoid mistakes. : 
In considering the many escape recommendations made by re- 

‘turned POWs, the one most strongly emphasized by all as being 

vital for success is that of realistic, prior planning, While this 


necessity may seem self-evident, ability to accomplish such planning 


» must, for the average individual, be based on thorough E&E train- 


b ing, teilored to the geography and circunstances to which the pros- 


pective fugitive is most likely to be exposed, Evaluation of the 


information which we have examined herein clearly shows that such 


training, and the inculcation of the spirit and will to use it, 


should be considered as essential as the "resistance" training 


which is discussed elsewhere in this report, 


lL. 
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CHAPTER 10 


JUDICIAL AND DISCIPLINARY PROCEEDINGS 


Section I - Introduction 

This chepter is a study of judicial and disciplinary proceed- 
ings instituted by the COF and the NK against U.S. POWs captured 
during the Korean Operation, The following discussion is concerned 

chiefly with daetaacte involving the CCF, although reference is mado 
to a few fren cases where trial proceedings were instituted by North 
Korean civilians. 

The fact that there are few instances included wherein the North 
Korean Army used such procedures is not intended to indicate a more 
lenient policy on their part. The amission of any reference to NKA 
judicial proceedings is due primarily to the fact that thajr treat- 
ment is “more properly considered under the heading of “war crimes" 
and is therefore not within the scope of this study. Also omitted 
from thig discussion os sig references to the application of duress 
“used in producing confessions regarding Bacteriological Varfare par- 
ticipation. Although military and political advisors of the Soviet . 
Union were attached to the CCF and the NKA, there is no indication 
that Soviet personnel Sie directly participated in judicial or 


disciplinary actions against U.N. POs. In addition to formal ju- 


dicial and disciplinary measures applied by the CCF, there were 


O 


_ 


several cases where U.S. POWs were brought beforé "Kangaroo Courts" 


composed of other U.S, POWs. A discussicn of these "Kangaroo Courts" 


is therefore included. 


Section IIT ~ Judiciel Procedures Under Korean Civilians 

Trials of prisoners of war b: y North Korean civilians Soneseted 
mainly of instances in: which prisoners of war were ) captured b, ci~ 
vilians in isolated areas after having parachuted from aircraft. 
On these CEREeIPAS, nilitary authorities were often sone  atetance 
from the scene of capture, and Korean civilians, either with or 
without the sanction of local police authorities, instituted sone 
semblance of judicial procedure. The North Korean civilians never 


attempted to obtain confessions fron the accused, and there is no 


- a8 
: evidence of political emphasis in their actions. POWs: who exper= 
, ienced such tials have been unable to provide minute details of 


the proveduie; Usually, . Shey were treated as war criminals for 
destroying and burning the homes of the villagers. In most cases 
the POWs never learmed the nature of the sentences imposed on them. 
But in many instanecs the Caphices prisoners of war were subjected 
to physical punishment by the aroused peasants and Gavieed: Even- 
tually, the nearest military authorities wovld hear of these in- 


cidents and cause the prisoners to be surrendered and sent to es- 


tablished Camps o 


’ é ! 
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Korean Army 
Oniy a few cases have been reported in which U.N. prisoners of - a 
f war akpuvlenada any judicial or disciplinary treatment under the NKA 
which resembled conventional Western procadures, Thre searcity of 
cases should not be interpreted as indicative of leniency on the 
part of the North Koreans, however: since they not only punished POWs, 
but treated them in such a way that their actions are more appro- eS 


priately classified as war atrocities, As noted earlier, such in- 


stances are excluded from this discussion, 
Section IV = Judicial Procedures Under the CCF 


1. Phases of Judicial Procedure 1 


The CCF had no levels comparable to those provided in the U.S, 
Rats: Uniform Code of Military Justice for the implementation of judicial 
: { > 


procedure, viz., summary, special, and general courts-martial, How- 


7 ever, for purposes of this discussion, the word court-mrtial shal] 
be used in all cases involving a panel of CCF officers, No distinc-~ 
tion will be made, regardless of the number of members sitting on 

- the panel, 

Basically, the judicial procedure followed by the CCF consisted 
of three major phases: (1) pre-trial or investigative: (2) trial 
proper, and (3) end of trial or sentencing. It should be noted, 


however that these three phases were not always evident in every 
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court-martial hearing conducted by the CCF. In all cases, phases 
two and three were contingent upon the results obtained in phase 
one, 

The Western mind might Icgicslly assume that the CCF, having 
onee ascertained the innocence of the accused as a result of in. 
vestigation, would be inclined to discontinue the rroceedings, How. 
ever, such was not normally the case, Whenever they deefred to 
court-rartial a prisoner of war, the CCF usually attenpted to extort 
& confession from him regardless of the truth or falsity of the 
charges, Once a confession had been-obtained, phases two and three 
normally followed, In many cases after a confession ‘was obtained, 
phase two was emitted and the accused was sentenced directly (phase 
three), 


There is no case on record in which an eccused,; after having 


been brought to trial, mnaged to establish his innocence. In view | 


of this circumstanca, phase one assumes great importance and pro- 
vides the key to all judicial proceedings under the-CCP, 

Phase one began, without exception, when the prisoner of war 
wes brought before the CCF company commander, the CCF company po= 
litical officer, the CCF platoon leader, the CCF platoon political 
instructor, or CCF interpreters a various echelons, The techniques 


utilized by the investigators varied, but there are two wnich can 


= 


be considered basic, The first one consisted of sumening the 


O& 
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prisoner of war and applying pressure to make him confess to any 
type of wrongdoing, without a hint as to the offense charged; the 
second technique consisted of accusing the prisoner of a specific 
crime or violatijon. 

In the latter case, the CCF then concentrated upon obteining 
a confession to the allegations from the. accused, whether the charges 
were true or false, The time involved ang the methods used varied 
with the ability of the prisoner to withstand the barrage of threats, 
mental coercion, physical discomforts, implications through "con- 
fessions" of other POWs, promises of better thaccaeat upon confes- 
sion, and the ever-increasing number of false charges that seemed 
to multiply in direct propertion to the tenacity of his resistance, 
The POW was never informed of any rights in respect to self-incrimi— 
nation; instead, he was meeed to confess and plead guilty and to 
thereby benefit from the Chinese "Lenient Policy." 

Phase one ended when the accused signed a confession and 
pleaded guilty to all the allegations, There is only one exception 
on record, where the accused, through extreme stubborzness, was able 
to have certain charges dropped or qualified before he Signed a 
Sonteacion 

Completion of this phase was then followed by phases two and 
three, or by phase three alone. In the latter tase, sentencing 


directly followed the pre-trial "anvestigation," The accused was 


merely told that he had been court-martialed and founda guilty, and 


we, 


he was then informed of his sentence. Sey 


2. In the Courtroom 
Whenever there was a "trial," the setting of the court- 
martial scene was arranged with. elaborate care, The immediate area 
both within and without was heawily guarded by armed CCF troops and 
‘each defendant usually had an armed CCP guard standing directly be~ 
hind him. <. @ ; 

The members of the. court were sedted at ‘tables. The. number of | 
membera. ranged from three to twelve; most of them were CCF, but ‘some 
of the prisoners reported that, occasionally, there were North:Korean 
officers on the pangi. In addition to the members of the-dourt, other 

@ersonnel compgse@the prosecution ani the defense, The fokmer -con- 
‘sisted of a-pragecutor and assistant prosecutor; the latter of. a.. 
sdefense afd assistant defense counsel. - The defense did not: partici- 


* 


pate in tny of the proceedings and contributed nothihg ‘tothe trial 
other than its presence. ‘ ot. “PRR @ 
The number of prisoners of war handled in each trixl ‘varied 
‘from one to thirty-th-ee men, although the charges against the de- 
fendants were often dissimilar, Sometimes the accused were’ made to 
sit cross-legged on the floor and at other times they: had to remain 
standing, but at no time during the trial were they allowed to: speak, 


Some reports indicate that spectators, consisting of CCF,’ NK, 


and U.N. personnel who held various positione under the CCF (ise., 
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squad leaders, study group leaders and monitors), were present at 


some of the trials. 


3. Zrial Procedure 
_A typical trial opene@ with speeches in Chinese by the 


senior member of the court, which were translated into both Korean 
and English by court ‘interpreters, ‘Mien tho prosecutor would read 
(in Chinese) the charges against the accused, which were also trans- 
lated. These were followed by the confessions of the accused, also 
read by the prosecutor, In some cases, afte the prosecution: had 
finished, the court deliberated in the corner wf the roon{at . 
other times, the sentencing took place imediat@y). Shortly there- 
after, the court members would return-to their seaye, end the :seniep 
meaber would announce the decision (always guilty) @¥i pass sentence. 
At no time during the trial wore witnesses called, fhe defense 
never charged that the confessions were false or hed been. obtained 
under duress, Mone of the fundamental rules of evidence cummon to 
Anglo-American jurisprudence or moral standards were observed, The 
only difference between direct sentencing after confession and going 
through the Merial" phase first was that, in the latter case, more 
CCF personnel participated and more of the trappings of court pro- 
cedure were utilized, The legality of the procedures do not appear 
to have been in accord with the moral, international, or judicial 


concepts of non-communist states. Appropriately, one source reported 


we) 


Su 


that a banner with an inscription in English reading "Court of Con- 


demnation" nung on a wall behind the court members who had tried hin, 


4, Hotives of of the cor in Instituting Courts-Martial - ’ p 
it is difficult to understand the metives of the CCF in : 
holding courts-martial, The CCF sentenced many prisoners of war 
without any Judicial proceedings and could just as easily have oimi- 
larly sentenced those who were given trials, . instead of resorting to 
a pretense of legality, . The aharaes brought against POWs were usually 
not. sufficient, unless grossly exaggerated, warrant a trial accord- 
ing to u. S. standards. However, the fact that the CCF did make this 
show. of Legality deserves consideration, 
ra The assumption that the ccr instituted these proceedings purely 
‘for these Propaganda haces does not suffice as a complete explanation. 
It ney ve, that by threatening to detain convieted prisoners, the CCF 
hoped te hve their bargaining iieitde at the conference tables 
aa PAIANION, : . < 


Sectadn" V- Disciplinary Procedures we 


Under the non-judicial or disciplinary pundehnent sections of a 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, a d¢onmandihg officer 'is em- 
powered to'deal with minor offenses that ‘are prejudicial +6 -good.- 
order and discipline without resorting to judicial procedares,‘ 

Article 96 of the Géneya Convention Ikewise affords the commanding 


officer of a prisoner of war camp recourse to this method, 


The CCF used non~judicial punishment extensively. The type of 


*- punishment meted out pnder this procedure in any cases was ‘extremely 


hersh, a3 opposed to very limited punishment allowed in comparable 
U.S. proceedings, Also, in muy instances, pedeoners of war were 
pare shed for offenses against Which there were no specific praniei= 
tions, 

"Self-criticisms" were staterents in which ie! wouta first 
admit to an offense, then criticize the motives which had led him 
te commit it, and ‘would finally promise never to aapase ae The ‘cor 
utilized pelf-criticisms in two ways. The self-criticisms obtained 
prior to ‘ddeciplinary punishment can be considered ‘enelogous to the 
"confessions" required in the preliminary stages of judicial pro- 
cedures, * Qgeasionally, however,’ the COF would not punish a POW after 


“he had written a self-criticisn. In this event, the self-criticism 


would be filed for use st some later date, then a sufficient Gusber 


' of self-criticiams from one prisoner had been accumilated, the CCP 


would punish him. In many cases a POW was given no pond shment ‘other 
than being forced to read his self-criticism aloud during a form-~- 
tion, -. , iy : ; , 4 

in order to. induce POWs to write -self-gpiticjams, the Chinese 
often displayed a. great disparity between the treatment of thoae. 
who readily; Signed. prepared statements and those who refused. If,. 


he signed, the prisoner was sometimes treated. lenient]y; whereag . 
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if he refused, he was often confined and subjected to various pres- 
sures ‘designed to mke him write the required self-criticisn, 

There were some Poe who maneesd to make facotious statements 
in their self-eriticime, One of the favorite techniques practiced 
by POWs ae: had to resd uae statements before an ieee consisted 


» Rus 


sgt prominin never agin t to liget caught" comstting a particular 


eon ¢ 


. crime or act. 
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Sayarak returnees have reported that ies: had to: readite: self- 


criticisms several ‘es peters Eoey were accepted as satisfactory. 
Vt EM 8th one Ry ff Me eer ede 
One returnees stated ‘that ‘the formate for self-criticions iahee esta 
oa Oe Ay ae : Yer Mg ager 
lished by highieie authorities. ‘He stated, as an illustration of this, 
tow lft tr ce Ae ot ‘MER BY we ae 
that on one bevccnaren he ise compel iat ae me emite a rises a isacotared 
Mite (6 Al ser last wes 
which. had bees ecepte ‘the day before because a change in the tome 
P29, 7: 
mat had eubsequently wen received fron higher echelons, 


“Peyohalogy was applied by the CCF to obtain self-criticiens. 
On occasion, the CCF wuld give a prisoner more sheets of paper 
than he needed, accompanied by an ane to fil) in all the ‘Pages, 
This would cause the aroused ad anplity and een in order to 
fein ‘the "requirenert. ci 

“There tere és some “Poh who afaik to ‘thei principles and refused 
to write ‘telf-critieieas, These recalcitrant individuals \ were ‘ae 
mong those classified as vate-hard sedelionarios," sail they were 
sogregnted hel the CCF ‘and eventually transferred to other ioeueianiiog 


where, through their stubborness, they could nat contribute to 
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bolstering the resistance of other POWs, 


Section VI cl "Kangaroo Courts" . 
Webster's New International Dictionar contains the following 


definition: "Kangaroo Court - slang, U.S. — an irresponsible, un- 
authorized, or irregular tribunal, or one in which, although under 
some authorization, the principles of law and justice are disregarded 
or perverted, as a mock court held by vagabonds or by. prisoners in 
jail..." 

For the purpose of this discussion, "kangaroo courte" may be 
divided into two categories, In the first category are ‘those baal 
posed of Pulls who were sympathetic to the cor cause and wo wers 
guided io? cor monitors, There is Considerable difference of opinion 
whether the punishment meted out by these POs wae more or joes 
severe than that normally prescribed by the CCF, It is Likely that 
CCF wonttars exerted their influence upon the FOWs comprising the 
"court." - 

In the second Sevegory, were the actions taken by those POWs 

gihe were anti-CCF and anti~"Progtessive," These men formed various: 
- ‘sociation or organizations within the camps with the avowed purpose 
of counteracting the co-operation ‘of the "Pros," and, either by 
threats of reprisal or by actual force, tried to eliminate or mini- 
mize the collaboration of the "Fros" with the CCP, Members of such 
organizations were often exposed te the CCF by informers and received 
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either judi¢ial or disciplinary punishment, Specific acts charged 
against some'of these prisoners of war consisted of attempted mrder 
(for pushing’a "Pro" in the river); Qisrupting studies, starting 
"yeigns of terror," ‘overthrowing’ camp afithority, and various sub- 
versive activities, One organization ‘such as this existed in, Camp 
3-under ‘the feta rine of” ‘KANCAROd ‘Gourt. ’ For'a description of 


this crplntsation, 3 “gee Chapter Be} i 
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Section Vit ~ General 
This sits has attenpted to present the facte obtained from 
records of repatriated prisoners of war and to correlate these facts 

into an understandable pattern of CCF judicial and non-judicial 
procedures. 


ov Bees 


o tt cod not. clear how the CCF deternined wpether the procedure 
to be used in punishing a prisoner, of war, fora particular offense 
would be Judicial ( Peourt” action). or nonrjudicial (direct disci- 
pline) , It is apparent, however, that the CCF generally instituted 
harsher measures. for offenses, ofa politigal. nature, -(For a list 
of punishable offenses, ot see, apps, XVI and+XVIf) . 

The CCF informed , the -prisoners of war that they were dupes of 
the "Wald Street warmongers, slaves of "bloodthirsty capitalists,” 
etc., but that the CCF would treat then as liberated members of 
the proletarian class, Arising from this "consideration," an 
arbitrary obligation was then imputed to the prisoners of var, 
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From this time forward, prisoners of war could be tried for non~ 


performance of obligations (much like the citizens of the U.S.S.R.) 
viz., not studying and preparing themselves to be members of the 
proletarian class. Those prisoners who manifested objections were 
“termed "reactionaries" and were tried either as enemies of the 
working people or for maintaining a hostile attitude towards the 
working people, This may ‘account, in Part, for the statements by 
many returned prisoners of war that they were tried for the com 
mission of acts against which there were no specific prohibitions, 
The CCP considered that violations of this arbitrary (but to them 
very real) obligation entailed legal ciate and merited 
punishment. : 

On 10 July 1951, preliminary truce negotiations were initiated 


at KAESONG. Throughout these negotiations, which continued écr 

more than two years, the most controversial question was whether 
prisoners ‘of war ahold’ be forcibly repatriated against their “ 
pressed wishes, The Geneva Conventions provided for the return of 
all prisoners of war unless they were undergoing or had been sentenced 
by judicial proceedings, If such was the case, the matter was to 

be negotiated with the detaining power, who ‘could then’ release the 
prisoners if it so conaented, When the Geneva’ Conventions were 
prepared ‘in -1949, it is clear that the Western-oriented delegates 
were thirking of- judicial proceedings consistent with our standards 


and definitions of crime, trisl, and punishment, It is possible 
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that, because of this mental preconception, it did not occur to these 


delegates that a situation might arise in which prisoners of war 
would not want to be repatriated, . 

Throughout the truce negotiations, the refusal of a creat num~ 
ber of CCF and NKA POWs to return home posed a d32emma for the Com- 
munists which involved possible "loss of face." To combat this, it 
is entirely possible that the CCF end NKA instituted judicial pro- © 
ceedings against U.N. prisoners of war in their custody, With the 
subsequent “Snereasa of prisoners whom they were not obligated to 
release because of convietions by "judicial proceedings," the Com- 
munists perhaps intended to increase their bargaining power at the 


truce conferences; Although the number of "convicted" U.N. prisoners 


was in no way Goupatable to. the ‘wunber of ‘Communist prisoners refusing 


repatriation, the cr’ and the NKA may ‘have planned by this procedure 


to coeree the U.N. delegatea to Succumb to their dewands, knowing the 
emphasis placed by ‘Westerners upon the worth of the individual. This 


, 


% , t . ‘ fai : 
analysis, of course, is necessarily conjectural. 


Although the goale of the CCF and the NKA in the Korean conflict 


do not appear to coincide with the objectives of the Soviets after 
World War II, the similarity of the methods and procedures involved 
is unmistakable, 
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CHAPTER 11 


| Section I ~ In troduction 

| The purpose of this chapter is to provide the reader with some 
insight into the actual conditions under which U.S, POWs lived dur 
ing their internment. It :discusses their general treatment at the . 
hands of the Chinese and North Koreans, the physical eondittone 
under which they jived » and the daily activities which consumed 
their ting, , Te firet portion of the chapter. deale with the Ron 
permanent Camps. These fall into two general categories; the Ten~ 


porary Camps - set up in the early stages of the conflict and leter — 
B,D She EPS wee Fr oe So Rae Nghe oF 


closed when the permanent camps had become established; and the 
Special Purpose camps ~ often temporary in nature, and maller than 
the permanent camps, but distinct fron the firet type because they 
were established for the special purposes of either interrogation, 

= or prozaganda end indoctrination. Each of the camps in these cat- 
egories is discussed. individually. The sPecond portion of this chap~ 
ter deals primarily with life in the Permanent Camps, but, because 
of the general similarity of conditions in these camps, camp life 
is treated topically, i.e. housing, personal hygiene, work details, 
recreation, etc., with reference being made to individual camps only. 


he for purposes of illustration and contrast. Further insight into 
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the daily routine of POWs in the Permanent, camps may be gained by: 
reference to the appendix which prenqite a composite | picture of 
she daily schedules in each camp. (app. XJTII) 

“In the first ee of the wer, the ‘physical, ecnditions under 


which the POws lived were hardly adequate fcr survival. In all” ~ 


-danps 2 with the’ exception of "Peadeful' Valley," food; shelter, méd= 


ical ‘facilities, ‘and many othsr ‘miecessitiec” were available only‘ 
in extremely ‘limited quantities. Betwsen July 1950 and May 1951;of the 
6 125 U.S. Army personnel captured, 2,615 died (about 42 Per cei). 
In the early canner of. 1951, however, a large decline in the death 
rate reflec!2d the improvenent in cap livirg said tdcas and the 
possible effect of warmer weather upon the POr's, who had undergone 
severe privation ‘due to the inadequate elothing and shelter of the 
previous months. During the next two years, conditions gradually 
continued to isunove? focd supplies increased to at least a sub- = 
sistence lev: 21, the eae hs of existing camps were improved, ° 
and new camps were opened. 

The mental condition of the prisoners vas of course greatly 
ani then ed. by. their physical environnent ; but, apart from the typ- 
iead deiceticn and confusion of :individuels in captivity, the POWs 
in Korea were subjected to treataent aimed ci unsettling their nor- 


mal allegiances and traditional beliefs. Ir addition to the formal 


* indoctrination efforts, almost every aspect of daily life reflected 


some element of propagenda or psychological pressure, and they were 


oss AED . f 
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continually forced to defend themselves against Communist efforts 
. a 
to adversely influence their behavior towart their fellow prisoners 


and their country. 
. In general, it may be said of camp conditions everywhere that, 

when taken in combination, they effected a cituation in which doth 

mental and physical independence was Feducec to a minimm, the former 

by kegping the POWs constantly involved in propaganis activities, . 

.,, abd the latter by keeping them at the mere level of existence. 


tion I< Camp Life and Royti a the Nen-Penss rent 
amp Life and Routine in the Nen-Permerent Camps 


1. “Beath Velloy" and the "Valley ; 
Tre "Valley" and "Beatn Velley" wre prebibly the worst 
of the tempsrary zamps. The North Kogeans, an2 yer3 in control of 
both these camps, were charged with their meintenanze and supply 
and therefore vore the responsibility for ths poor Living canditions; 
but the Chincse were also represented and, vitn the passage of tize, 
exercised. ar. increasingly greater amount of control over camp policies. 
Life 63 the POWs during the linited e:dstence of these camps 
(early winter, 1950-51) was apparently little uore chan a struggle 
for survive}. No uniform plen for tne treataent ani control of 
POWe was eviienced, and no regular pattem of daxly life exerged. 
(na returnees states that a considerable amount of tise ‘ins consumed 


< 


in searchiny for firewood, but it is likely that. aside from this 


and the inev:table burial details, little efse was required in the 


way of work, and that what little energy was possessed by the POWs 
at thie stage was devoted primarily to the unique problem of stay~ 
ing alive. ; " 

Though little work ‘was required éf the POWs, it te @lso true 
that little was offered them in.the way of clothing, housing, food, 


-medical ‘supplies and the other items required to setisfy even the 


basic needs of prisoners. Housing’ was primitive and crowied; after 
officers and EM had been segregated, groups of 18 to.30 were packed 
into ed Rations were hardly adequate for survival (see 
Chapter 12), and during the first few weeke, because there were no 
utensils for eating, the POWs ate out of tin: cans or their hats 
turned inside out. When bowls were later issued, the POWs improviaed 
"chop erty a i. : 

There wis little attention paid to either the morale or the 
paychological state of the prisoners at this times (even from the 


‘standpoint of indoctrination), with the result. that many POWs ap 


arently sank into a state of mental apathy. At "Death Valley," a 
few indoctrination Lacties were delivered by a British correspondent 
and a few prisoners were removed to the CCF Interrogation Center for. 
saaulesediien but there were no real indoctrination or interrogation 
programs. Similarly, at the "Valley," a few books reflecting the 
communist line were issued, and some alia a were questioned, but 


these were apparently unusual occurrences. 


Excluding the possibility that the general neglect itself might 


internment and the infrequent punishments which were administered 


were notably mild in nature. Discipline was apparently. maintained 

by threats of "public «riticiam," denial of food or assignment to 

@ more arduous work ¢etail. The actual punishnente imposed on the POWs, 
however, consisted of forcing a prisoner to stend at attention :in 


the presence of other P0iis and publicly criticising his conduct 


‘or behavior. 


In its ho sing arrangements, "Peaceful Valley" was not indenie: XQ) 
POWs were billeted in native-type Korean houses (discussed more 
thoroughly in Section III, 1), with the sise of the house determin- 
ing the number of men billeted therein, and the number in each of 
the squads (which varied in size frou. 8 to 14 men) being dependent 
upon the capacity of the rooms to which they were assigned. The 
rooms were heated by the "hot floor" method (see section III, 1), 
and, with the ome blanket which had been issued to every two POiis, 
in addition to any U.S, clothing they had been able to retain, the 
prisoners slept huddled together - cold, .but sufficiently warm to oO 
keep alive. 
Uhatever daily, chores had to be done, such as chopping and haul- 
ing firewocd, hauling water, and policing details, were allotted 
by roster and usually did not consume more than an hour. Although 
the work was not particularly heavy or difficult, some POWs who were 


extremely weakened had difficulty in performing it. The POWs 
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have been planned, no ‘overall plan for the treatment of prisoners 
was ever evidenced, and the: combination of this indifferent treat= 
ment, malnutrition, disease; cold weather; and general tnadeauasy 


of facilities led to a very Rigg mortality rate in both camps, 


2. "Peaceful Valley" 
The conditions which existed at "Peaceful Valley! were 

in sharp contrast to thoes at the. "Yalley.". The camp was under 
the complete control of the Chinese, Study and indoctrination were 
heavily emphasized in the daily routine, and the "lenient (treatment) 
policy" operated ‘freely. In sone respects, 1ife ee "Peaceful Valley" 
was very ‘similar to that which later exited ‘in jeriahant Camps 1 
and 5, but the emphasis at "Peaceful Valley" was on & conradely 
student-teacher relationship between prisoners and captors, and 
there were fewer of the blunt methods of control used at the per- 
manent camps. - No attempt was made to completely isolate officers 
from enlisted men (although the officers were grouped together in 
one squad), and. thers are indications that control was never inple- 
mented by the use of force. Instead, the Chinese apparently adhered 
scrupulously to the policy of appealing to the -"reason" of the POlis , 
and if any pressures were exerted, they were purely psychological. 
The CCF adopted an attitude of treating the POWs as "equals" an 


not as persons of an inferior status. There are no reports of 


prisoners being beaten or tortured by thei: captors during this 
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apparently ate the same kind of food es the CCF, but the CCF proba~ 


bly enjoyed a greater quantity. At one time or another, nearly 


every POW suffered from diarrhea, a high percentage: of which em- i 
anated from dysentery. In contrest to the conditions at the "Valley" 


and "Death Valley," however, not more than 15 or 20 POWs were be- 


lieved to have died at this camp, and Nearly all of these deaths 


were the result of frozen limbs (all of which had been received 


previously, during the time of capture, or enroute to the canp) or 
‘of wounds (all of which were received before or at the time of cap~ 


ture). 


Rise, morning walk or light calisthenics, wash 
Breakfast 

Lecture or study ‘% 
Lecture or study 
Lecture or study 


-. Dinner (sometimes the noon meal was omitted) 


Rest 

Lecture or study 

Lecture or study 

Camp housekeeping, police call, detaile 
Supper 

Free time 


Usually bedded down at dark or before 


A typical daily echedule at "Peaceful Valley" would include? 


o™ 


‘32 "Bean Camp" and "Mining Camp" 

The last of the temporary camps to be organized were 
"Bean" and "Mining" Camps. Both of these camps were set up in Jan- 
uary or February of 1951, and, like the "Valley" and "Death Valley," 
were apparently improvised to meet the needs of the moment. Approx- 
imately 1,900 U. 5. POWs, captured between January and June.1951, 
passed through theve camps which were ‘closed in October 1951 when 
facilities for handling prisomers on a large scale were no longer 
needed near the front lines. Following the usual pattern, conditions 
were poor, and the mortality rate was high in both of these camps 
(an estimated 600 ied), at least until the summer of 1951. 

"Mining Camp" consisted of two large buildings, one an ex- 
schoolhouse, into which were crowed about en POWs, mostly American, 
with a few United Kingdom and Turkish PER ps: The only segregation 

introduced involved the separation of the officers from the EM. 
Although a few knterrogatitas were held, there was apparently very 
limited activity, in this field, and the men were usually left Sines 
By summer, however, an indoctrination program had been instituted, 
and the daily schedule ran roughly ae tetvenar” 


0600 Rise, roll call, wash 
0700 ‘Breakfast 

0800 Details, lecture, study 
1200 Dinner 


14,00 Details, study 

1700 Supper | 

2100s Lights out 

"Bean Camp" was located about ‘ten miles away fron "Mining Camp;" 

both camps were southeast of P? YONGYANG, taear SUAN. It was an old 
army. camp, oon Japanese, and contained ‘some 50 buildings laid 
out in aoe Wo schedules for "Bean Camp" are known, but it is 
likely that the usualy camp activities, including wood and burial C) 


details and some interrogatione, were carried on there. 


4. Gamp 12 . 
Despite its limited existence, Camp 12 ds classified as 
a special ‘Purpose camp rather than a temporary camp. Under the 
direction of the North Koreans, it came into exietence in February 
1951, when a group of twenty men from Camp #5 were selected to go 
to P'YONGYANG for the purpose of making voice recordings for radio 
broadcasts. (see Chapter 16) For a few months, this group, gradually ns 
augnented by aravets from other camps (Camp 12 never contained more 
than 80-100 POWs) » was shifted from place to place, alwaye in the 
vicinity of P! YONGYANG. The group finally became permanently located 
about 10 miles northeast of PYONGYANG in July 1951, shortly after 
the arrival there of delegates to the Central Peace Committee. 


The primary objective of the camp was to further the aims of 


the propaganda and indoctrination programs. One of the main 


activities involved the preparation and presentation of material 


for radio broadcast recordings and other propaganda media, and 
apparently a considerable amount of time was devoted to indoctrina~ 
tion. Not much is know of the day-to-day activities except that 
the usual wood, water, police, and other housekeeping details took 
Place, and that the ‘general treatment of the POWs was apparently 
not exceptional. Although the North Rorsaiih attempted to make the 
POWs believe otherwise, the living standards at the camp were pro- 
bably slightly inferior to those which prevailed in the permanent 


camps by the summer of 1952. 


5. CCF Int tion Center is 

A eithee short-lived camp (December 1950 - February 1951), 
the Center's special purpose, as its name indicates, was interroga- 
tion: “ Laving conditions (including the quantity of food issued) 
were probably slightly superior to those which existed at "Death 
Valley," but. they could hardly be described as satisfactory. . Five 
men were reportedly required to sleep in one room under one bianket 
and, although one returnee states that warm water was available for 
sachiice cansencs former internee reports that there was nc wter 
available for this purpose and that POWs were -forbidden to go to 
a ard creek to cleanse-either themsélves or their eating uten- 


sils. The Latter informant goes on to state that, as a result of 


the generally filthy living conditions and the lack of facilities 
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for washing, the POWs and their clothing soon became infested with 


) lice,- a situation which was not satisfactorily alleviated on the 


one occasion during which they, were allowed to wash their clothing 
in boiling water. / 
There are no schedules of the daily routine available, but it 

appears that the POWs who were sent to this camp engaged in few if 
“any activities not directly connected with the process of interroga~ | 
tion. One returnee states that POWs were not permitted to leave C) = 
their rooms except when they were taken out for interrogation or | 
when they needed to use the dateinies The same source reports that 

the Chinese were so concerned about preventing Pfs in one room 

from comnunicsting with those in ancther that they sven staggered 

the schedule for collecting food to prevent such contert. He also 

reports that guards (one during the day and two at night) were 

stationed outside the house in which he was confined, in order to 


enforce these controls. 


‘ 6. "Bak!s Palace" 
"Pak'g Palace" was an official interrogation center lo~ 
| cated near P'YONGYANG, administered completely by the North Koreans. 
The name "Pak'ts Palace” was coined ty POWs in devisive tribute to 
. Maj. Pak, the NK officer in charge of nae ce who reportedly 


inflicted abnormal cruelties upon his POW victims. Prisoners were 


sent to “Pak's Palace" on a selective basis and usually did not 


remain there for any extended period of time (usually one or two . 
months at the meat). The center hag no fixed intepnat - ‘organization, 
and the mrder.of prisoners interned there at any @ne time progably 
ranged from 30 .to 50. wR Hae og eae ads lg See 
Since the: mission e “*Pekts. Palace! ~ waa interrogation, this . 
activity occupied:mest-of the woking. ‘neers. ef the F0le who laid 
been sent there. ‘Miowever, althengh : ‘hee were 10 :tegaler ‘york - 
shgdalaas Tee who. were not being interrogated. ware sometines 
. assigned to housekeeping details, .and, according to ene retumee, * 
processed POWs ‘were put to work digging air raid shelters for the 
Mas The: same: source reports that the daily routine went. roughly 
asfollowe: = og. 
Rise 
Breakfast 
“Interrogation or details 
Dinner (sometimes only two meals a day) 
Interrogation or details 
Supper _ - 5 Oe oe aa L.4 
» Sotte interrogations (no details after spear 
Lights out 
This ‘schedule’ waa not inflexible and was occasionally charged atcord- 


SEES EY 


ing to the Progress of the interrogation, 
POWs at "Pak's Palace" were quartered in one building; ‘the 
22 


number in each roon varied from 7 to 13. Newly arrived prisoners 
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were @ isolated from ae tmaatee, and the security, and sontrol at the 


Pty de DADS 


installation wes maintained by ik gurts who lived outuide the center 


in. nearby Korean houses, ‘The center iteelt was surrounded by a 
barbed wire fence a Little over six and cne-pait feet, high, which 


"contained a gucrd tower.and: one. entrance, ee ins 


Naas 


. diving conditions at “Pak'a Palace” vere ‘described by ome re- 
tarnee ws rysncratly gogtenbut 1 fs alec c.prapebly tree. that, in- 
dividual: treatment: Aepenied. 4, Sa extent ERO the progress of each 
indivjgual! 2 jnternogation, ...Prisqners Mare, £8 two or. three alae 

daye-ar4 yor wea reportedly adequate At Least in quantity. 
Stagdarda.of persomal helene were .orobaply. a ightly. Migher ‘thap,. 
thase.whigh .exieted in the temporary camps, since returnees have . 


stated that, aater, could be heated. far wishing and that -the POWs. 
_ were. permitted to go to the | creek. every morning to msh.. It was, 


also reported that the prischers were issued @ emall amount of Korean 
soap for this purpose. In contrast, however, is the situation re- 
ported by a former interne who states that, at one time, when there 
wae a shortage of bowls and Ppa, aeyersl. POs had to share ia 
sane utensils without the opportunity. fe da nore a Lick them 

off before they had to be passed on to. a comzade. 
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.oeitr so POW were usually quartered. iniwhat had once been Korean 
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homes. These buiidings varied somevhat in their site and in the 
number of reons they contained, but they were usually rather small 
cone veturnee reports that in Cemp i the Wap were between 24 and 
30 feet see: 12 feat wide and ‘Ud. feet saab The houses were : 
Apually of frame conatruction with wells of mud and roofs of straw ‘i 
or alate, The inner ceilings, which were fairly low, were nade of 
paper (often newspaper). an item thay elec served a3 wallpaper for 
the inside walls wher it wes availebie. Tae f.00rs of these houses 
were of ¢la::, veneath thea floors were pois on vhicn during extremely 
cold weathe:. firas were weiit. These firss were usually permitted 
for only a vow hors in the sercing and lun: actaracon and ordinarily 
constituted the only seurte of heit available -o the PCis. 

ne returnees states that, when this “net “Loor" methed was 
used, the clay fivers scunetimes Lacete so bet nat some of the POs 
stuck their stocking feet out into the umow to cool thea cf! and 
froze their toea in the process. Tris caused their feet to sting 
nore fiercely than “wee bot even though they vasticned each other 
ghout it, sean continued the dangerous past ese Apparentiy, in 
wioey weather, the noutes wee old aver enna ita floor was heated. 
Howevery ch’ Cold cays tne fe dialdot fin8 war rétrer crowded ccn- 
Sitioas objectionable, sance whh buay heat taer heiped to keep eact: 
other warm, especially wher they sient hudiled together at night 


on the floc. 


There were u few excepticns to the ubove coaditions, including 


The following original Pages are of poor quality. UPA has 


made every technical effort to provide the best possible 
reproduction. 


) 


@ schcolhoure witt sooden floor: at Camp 2, some concrete storehouses, 


and some log buildings construoted by POWs at Camp 2 in the latter 
31 
half of 1952, Some POWs were apparently able to construct home~ 


nade stoves of mud and red bricks for heat, These stoves, using 
wood and coni dust for fuel, required constent repair, and were 
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usually torr cow during the sumer snd remil: whe. winter returned. 


‘Yogt o1 the camps tad no electricity avring th: sarly stages 
of the war, svt, as tine passed, pewer linos wore Listalled, with . Q 
tha result tuat the PO: were proviecd #ith a smell amount of elec- 
tris Light. There wes usually never more titan wie Jim wb in esch 
rom, hewevir, end this was pees icedecua.a for reidicg pur- 
pots, (The PA's dic their re-dirg im tie 2ib ‘avis: o- resreation 
rome where “he lighting was botcer.: 
there .18 aprarentiy a dearth of fire--{ ightiung equipment in 
moat of the saape. care former FOW states bat the only ites of 
equipaent av:ilable for figiting Sires in leap L wave show ouckets, 
and that in ie event of fire, 2s would TEL the cucktats sith water 
lr. vine wel. and caircy them to the ee Anecher states that there 
were 10 Irs urticas or equipment fo: figntiag fire ia Camp 5, and ? 


chet, on ons oncasion, the 2d PAsles.. hesdquartei-s hawuling- burned 


20 the groun: oefcre a small, marualsy ofevuceac cit: paap arrived 
BL “ 
frat, outsid: the camp. 


2. Personal Hygiens 
Sanitary facilities were never provided in abundance in 


. 


the POW camps, nor were sanitation projects heavily stressed by -'.'. 
either the Chinese or the POWs. However, the resultant ineanitation 
ameliorated somewhat after the sumer of 1951. The Chinese camp 
authorities intermittently attempted to dieanés POWs of lice and ver- ee 
ae and to enforce certain sanitary eT but such improve- 
ments as the construction of latrine facilities were accomplished 
largely through POW initiative. One notable exception occurred 
shortly prior to repatriation, when the CCF arranged for Korean car- 
penters to construct a fly-proof, rock-lined latrine for POWs at 
Camp 2, (One returnee surmises that this belated attention to san= 
itation resulted fron fear of a camp inspection by the International 
Red Grbac 

During the early days at several camps, slit trenches served 
as latrines. These were supplanted by what were described simply 
as “unenclosed latrines" improvised by the POWs, Unless Korean 
farmers appropriated the contents for use as fertilizer, the POWe 
cleaned and emptied their ow latrines. 


Inspections of quarters were held periodically by the Chinese, 


who often checked personal cleanliness in the process. At some 


camps inspections were held at regulsr intervals, sometines weekly, 
but reports indicate that sanitary conditions always remained far 
38 


below average U.S. standards, At Camp 2, in late 1951, according 
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cause the POWs kept themselves cleaner than the Chinese £ 


to one source, there were no camp rules on personal sae racine be- 

For washing facilities the prisoners were usually forced to use 
the nearest available spring or stream; there were,however, cases 
of Detter conditions, as at PYCKTONG, where, in June 1951, epawote 
were installed in the company eae 

Until 1953 toilet articles ‘were conspicuously scarce at most 
camps, although there were occasional issues: of soap, towels, tooth~ 
brushes and toothpowder. These articles ware distributed quite 
freely during the sumer of 1953.at sone camps. Cloth ditty-bags 
containing complete toilet kits were issued at Camp 2 in the spring 
of ion and during .the last year at PYOKTONG it is even claimed 
that.there was a auvohue ot ess and meee 

Many POWs eel beards during the early period since razors 
were generally unavailable until 1952. Some of the POWs manufactured 
their ow razors from pieces of scrap metal. (At Camp 1 it was dis- 
covered that metal blades fron boot heels served well for this pur= 
ie 

Barbers were unavailable to ?OWs during the first year of their 
confinement, possibly due to lack of equipment, since several iater 
commenced operations in various camps with supplies issued by the 
Chinese. By November 1952 a POW barber was established at Camp 4, 


and soap for shaving purposes was issued to him regularly. Hair= 


cuts were given quite frequently in other camps by both POW and 


O 


Chinese barbers. Razore, wirrors and other barber equipment were 


; 4 
issued to each coapany at Camp 5 in 1952, 


3. Work Detaiis 
Work details constituted a major part of the POW's daily 
activity. Included among these were wood-gathering, ration break= 
down, construction labor and other less-frequent occupations, such 
as burial parties (common, however, during the masa deaths in early 
1951), water-carrying, K.P., and labor not related to camp main- 


ténance but performed for the benefit of the Chinese and North 


_ Koreans, such as harvesting and road repair, 


The most com-on detail was wood-gathering; each canp.. frasumitiy 
dispatched parties to the surrounding countryside to gather fire- 
wood for use in stoves, open fires, and in the heating fires be= 
neath the earthen floors. These fires consumed wood rapidly, and 
consequently details had to be dispatched often and in considerable 
strength. From the larger canps POWs were usually sent out in parties 
of 100 or in company strength, and seldom over. five miles from camp. 
Usually the jobs involved only the transportation of loose brushe- 
wood: or timber already cut. Most camps imposed a certain quota for 
each woode-gatherer, and some even offered incentives for fulfilling 
or bettering the aoa Several sources mention an instance of 
voluntary lebor being rewarded when the Chinese deeired some logs 


4? 


removed from the YALU for firewood, Yoluntei:rs were solicited 
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with the promise of sake as an iricentive. Those who responded were 
given about a half a pint-of sake after completing the detail. 

These and other work details were sometimes used as a punishment 
for prisoners sentenced by the Chinese for ‘infractions of regulations. 
In such cases the hours were longer and the Weak ie carried on con- 
tinually. Company 3 of Camp 2 was a “para Labor® company for “uneo= 
operative" or "recalcitrant" POWe who had been sent there for punish- 
ment after being ‘sentenced by CCF courta, : From this ‘cuapeay, wood 
details of squad site (about fifteen men) regularly cut down trees 
for firewood and carried then about two miles to camp. Their aaake 
was from 30 to 40 trees a day. 

At Camp 1 each detail was assigned a wood quota of 2500 caddies 
for each three-week period. One caddy was estimated as containing 
eighteen pieces of wood; thus, in the usual company~sized detail 
(200 men), sent out two or three times a week, each man carried be~ 
tween 24 and 36 pieces of wood. This wood detail usually took about 
two and a half hours. In the summer of 1953, wood~gathering details 
were replaced by a four-man party which loaded a truck with logs from 
the YALU River twice a week. : 

All camps had work which could be included under the general 


title of Ration Breakdown. Camps located on the YALU Riverr such 


as 3 and 5, dispatched parties of POWs to wiload suppliea from barges , 


and carry them up to the camps. Other details carried rations from 


supply dumps or camp warehouses t9 company messes. Although most 
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of the rations unloaded fron YALU River barges were transported to 
Company 3 of Camp 2 by oxcart, enough was left behind to insure that 
the hard labor group returning to camp would be well-laden. 

Labor for Construction was. supplied oy prisoners in many camps. 
This sort. of work consisted of clearing ground, hauling logs and dirt, 
digging ditches and bunkers, repairing existing buildings and con- 
structing new ones. ‘These ‘Projects took place only occasionally. 
Camp 2 constituted an: exception to this rule, for it was continually 
being Yeorganised, and had, 4&3 &@ consequence, much construction 
and repair continually in progress, Here the usual work schedule 
consisted of five to seven hours a day for six days a week, 

Burial details occurred only occasionally, except during the 
masa deaths of early 1951, During this earlier period, burials 
were performed by squadmates of the deceased and were almost daily 
sete 

. Ditch digging and Seneral jabor were occasionally assigned as 

a punishment at Camp 1. At Camp a Company 3 = the "hard labortt 
group - . tmaKe—workh | Projects, such as digging and filling up holes, 
were perforned around camp when more essential work was not to be 
found. 

As work could be assigned by way of punishment,it could also 
be withheld as a reward for co-operation. 4+ Camp 5, when compul- 
sory indoctrination was Concluded and a voluntary study program 


introduced, members of Company 1 who participated in the program 
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were excused from details. It would appear that certain "Progressives" 
were also allowed greater freedcm from labor than were their fellow 
POWs, but because of conflicting reports, the degree of favoritian 
exercised cannot be accurately determined: 

For the majority of the POWs, whatever work they did was aimed 
at upkeep of the camps, and the spartan conditions of camp life did 
not create very serious labor probleus in matters of supply of main- 
tenance. The prisoners were not used as laborers for the CCF or NKs 


a8 @ generel rule. Furthermore, the preclusion of any Over-enphasiced 


work program was fairly assured by the requirements of the Chinese 
"lenient policy" - indoctrination, sports, and “normal! activities. 


” (See Chapter 7, this report, for fuller explanation of "lenient 


poliey.") | Se 


4. Recreation 
Apart from indoctrination and work details, recreation 


claimed most of the POWs! active time. No sports equipment was 
issued by the Chinese in appreciable quantities until late 1952 or 
1953; meanwhile the more sedentary games predominated in the early 
stages, since it was easier to improvise honemade cards, checkers, 
and, chessmen. than bate and baseballs. - 

The poor physical condition of the POWs during the early months 
of confinement also precluded any extensive efforts for an active 


sports program; even so, team sperts were started with the construction 
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of baseball and football fields and basketball courts long before 


any equipment was issued for these sports. By the summer of 1951 
frequent inter-company basketball games were played at Camp 5 on 

& court in the Company 1 area. A series was conmenced between the 
Chinese and the POWs of Company J; however, 23 soon as the POWs 
recovered fron their ill treatment of early 1951, they began to 

win from the Chinese so consistently that the games were called off. 
A softball field was also constructed at Camp 5 during 1951. Camp 
4, had football and baseball fields and a basketball court in an 
area readily accessible from Companies 1 and 2, while Company 3, 
across the YALU River, possessed a basketball court of its own. 

At Camp 2, Company.1, the prisonors made a basketball court in July 
1952; Company 4 set up a volleyball court in February 1953. 

Basketballs and soccer balls were among the first items issued 
»y the Chinese. The British at Camo 5 were issued a soccer ball as 
early as the fall of 1951 and were allowedto play on a suitable 
field in PYOKTONG until a field was Cleared in camp in the spring 
of 1953. 

For those POWs who preferrei less active sports, the Chinese 
opened company clubrooms at most camps and gradually provided them 
with a fiir selection of games such as chess, checkers, cards, etc. 
A camp library was established at Camp 1, At Camp 5 the cessation 
of compulsory indoctrination heralded the distribution of more 


equipment and the furnishing of clubrooms with improved recreational 
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facilities, Sia 

By the summer of 1953, the POWs at almost all the main camps 
could fully participate in all the major active U.S. sports, includ- 
ing badminton, at Camp 2, and boxing and ping pong at Camps ‘h and 5, 
and in a variety of other games in the conpany recreation rooms, - 
including pool and monopoly at Camp 5. During the day, prisoners 
from most camps could swim in the YALU » combining exercise with 
bathing. . - 

Camp 2 was less favored in its recreational system than most 
of the others. The internees were allotted less time for recreation - 
“about two periods a week - even after the indoctrination period 
ended. Despite this restriction, they played volleyball , softball, 
basketball, and soccer, swam in the ¥ALU River and had access to 
cards and ping pong equipment. The personnel of Company 3, were 
isolated from outside: contacts until they were, pemitted to send 
a basketball team to play Company 1 in May 1953. The 3d (sergeants) 
platoon of the same company was denied any recreation except on Thanks~ 
giving and Christmas. 

The Inter-Camp Olympics, held at PYOKTONS fron 15 to 26 Noven- 
ber 1952, became the high point of the POW camp sports program. Each 
of the main camps and ROK POW Camp 7 dispatched a team of athletes, 
and the entire affair was extolled by the Chinese and the "Progrssives'! 


; 49 
as epitomizing the "lenient policy" and Chinese good fellowship. 
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At all times ihe co-operation, generosity, enthusiasm 
and . selfless -. energy displayed by our’captors was 

. perfect And left nothing to be desired. The lenient 
treatment policy has long ago passed its title of 
"lenient," it has instead beco1e a "brotherly love" 
treatment for every one of us. (Inter-Camp Olympics 
1952; POW Camps Administration, Democratic Peoples! - 
Republic of Korea, PYOKTONG 1952.) 

The psmphlet quoted above, written by "Progressives," states 
that the number of athletes on the assembled teams totaled. 500. 

Of these, it is know that Cagp 2, with a total population of around 
500, mostly officers, sent about forty men, while the contingents 
from other camps may have been larger. The POts selected for the 
Camp 2 team were released from work details a week before departure 
and were given augmented rations. The same practice undoubtedly 
previted at other camps. At PYOKTONG the participants in the 
Olympics were issued sports eal and were even fed meat and 
given wine and beer. Hordes of cor and POW photographers covered 
the event. 

The Games. opened with the symbolic lighting of the Olympic 
torch and a parade of the athletes with massed colors, marching to 
the musical strains of "World Democratic Youth," "The March of 
Friendship" and "Defending World Peace." The mkster of ceremonies 
addressed the athletes before the conmencemen® of the games with 
the usual slogans concerning "friendly relations on an international 


basis." 


The list of games included all types of track and field events = 
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football, basketball, softball, volleyball and soccer — as well as 


other contests in boxing, wrestling, gyimastics, tug of war, and 

a physical training exhibition. Camp 5 emerged the winner, followed 
by Camps 1 and 4, in that order. Token prizes were awarded to teams 
and individuals. (See special publications sponsored by CCF entitled 


Inter-Camp Olympics - Document Library, G2, DA.) 
Despite the claims of "friendly relations," the POWs represent- 


“ing different camps were separated fiom one another in the bleachers, 


and the officers at Camp 2 were billeted at 2 distance from the en- 
listed men. Although most POWs suspected tie Olympics would be a 
propaganda vehicle for the Chinese, all relished the opportunity 
to leave camp and contact other prisoners, ard very few raised any 
objection to participation in the games. 
Other entertainment at the camp level: invluded moving pictures, 

stage shows, band music, dances, bingo, and musical broadcasts. 
Some of these affairs were vamcléred by communist propaganda, but 
others were conducted on a basis at least as obvious as the Olympics. 
The latter category included movies, CCF and NK entertainment troupes, 
and sone of the POW plays and stege shows. 

Returnees from all camps allude to the occasional visits of 
Chinese acting troupes and the periodic presen:ation of films. The 
entertainment troupes offered song and dance routines and short 


plays, most of them containing an educational slant. Some of the 


, topics acted out by visiting companies included "The Slaughter of 


7.) 


the ROK Army," "Loyal NKA Fighters," "Eisenhower Assists Syngnan 
Rhee," "NKA Captures Americans," and "Americans Want Only to Love 
Korean Women and Are Afraid to Fight the NKA." 

Movies were show two or three times a year at each camp, and, 
Like the touring actors, they presented a definite message, as in- 
dicated by sone of the titles: 

‘Ener of China Mao-' 


Russian Victories at the Olympic Games. 
Waste of U.S, Supplies by Chiang Kai-~Shek 


Personalities (Howard FAST, Paul ROBFSON, William Z. FOSTER, 
OT, LENIN, J.¥, STALIN) 


Modern Cotton Mills and Good Worlcing Conditions in the U.S.5.R. 


Meeting on the Elbe (showing Russian troops battling the Ger- 
mans while the Americans waste time) 


and a short film showing a U.S. officer shooting a Korean woman. 
Despite the obvious propaganda content, the POWs enjoyed the movies 
as & relief from the dul round of daily activities, seldom absorb- 
ing the instruction or understanding the dialogue, which was in 
Russian, Chinese, or Korean and was repeated to them by an inter~ 
preter. 

In addition to Communist-produced entertainment » the POWs then- 
selves were encouraged by their captors to present amateur theatri~ 
cals, Many prisoners became enthusiastic sup:orters of such programs 
at first, but when camp authorities and "Progressives" began to 


influence the character of the shows, their zeal waned. Among the 
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plays presented wére:? “Bacteriological Warfarc,, "Korean War, « 


“Over a Hundred Gen erations, and, "Oppose the Separate Peace 


Treaty with Japan. ‘The last-named drama, written b; a POW-at 
Camp 5, wae performed at Camp 5 and at Camp 3. 
Communist ideology did not intrude into musical activities to 


- @ great extent, but some songs considered conducive to propaganda 


treats&ent were slanted. The Chinese organized song~-fests at many 
camps on Hay lst, August lst (Chinese Army Day) and October Ist 


C) 


(Chinese Revolution Day); at Camp 5 the camp authorities organized 
a regular singing program fron March through October, 1951, with 
intercompany competition. The songe included Communist classics 
(translated into English): 

The Internationale 

Workers Unite for Battle 

Motherland 


topical and national Communist songs: 


rs 


Cross the Yalu River 


We are Youth 


and American songs altered by "Progressive" FOWs: 
Deck of Cards 


Take Me Out of Korea (to the tune of Take Me Cut to the 
Bali Came) 


The Farmer ig the Yan (to the tune of the Farmer in the Deli) 

Other music sponsored by the Glidivese, wro sometimes distributed 
instruments to the POWs, included a hill-billy band which played 
music over the public aderess system ait Camp 1. a music group at 
Camp 3, and a band at Camp 5, which also Played over the PA system. 
These activities. actually began in 1953, singe instruments Were: not 
issued. prior to this time. Camp 4 held the. distinction. of being 
visited by a CCF band which also. entertained at the Inter-Camp 


Olympics. 


5. Sex, Perversion, Narcotics and Liquor 
The severe confinement of life in the compounds led to 


frustration of normal sex ‘tendencies, depression and Soredom among 
the POWs, and these reactions eventually gave rise to practices not 
uncommon to prison life, such as Perversion and use of narcotics. 
However, the degree of credibility to be ascribed to certain POW 
reports must be tempered by the knowledge that much of the infor- . 
mation furnished by the returnees was gleaned fron sex discussions 
among the POWs, during which stories were possibly exaggerated. 

. Though it is difficult to estimate accurately, reports sugrest 
that the frequency with which POWs experienced sexual relations with 
Korean women was very limited. Some sources indicete that lecal 
females could be approached successfully in exchange for such items 


of value as watches, food, or clothing, but the number of prisoners 
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attempting such meetings or the methods by vhich they avoided dis- 
covery cannot ve detarained, iNo reports state that any prostitutes 
were provided for the POWs. One source fron Camp 5 claims that some 
prieohers swam across the backwaters of the YALU River to Korean” 
hoses on the other bank where women could be roa others said 
that women frequented the hills where POWs were sent on work tetetie 
Scattered reports suggest that "Progressives" had access to female 
"interpreters, or that the Chinese occasionally arranged for girls —~ 
to attempt to seduce prisoners and then screan "Rape!" at the crucial 
i moment, signalling the Chinese to intervene and haul the offender 
off to “a POWs. at Camp 4 were reported to have easily seen 
through this cara At Camp 3 a house of prostitution supposedly 
operated near Company 2 for the benefit of the guards, but the 
POKSs themselves had no access to it. Several. sources claim that 
near Company 6 of Camp 5 there wera some CCF or NKA female personnel, ° me 
either air raid wardens or Headquarters "WACs," who were accessible 
to POWs for items of better. Another report says rendezvous were 
held by POWs tres Company 1 with Korean prostitutes fron a local 
brothel near a pig pen. on the edge of the ae A "Progressive" 
who worked "downtown" was reported to have asked the Chinese for 
permission to marry a CCF female interrogator; . this request-was 
apparently denied, and he was returned to-his ee 
In the absence of access to members of the other sex, some 


POWs felt obliged to achieve sexual gratification through various 
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57 
acts of perversion, references to which appear in Several reports. 


At Camp 3 there were apparently three habitual homosexuals whose 
activities were thought to be continuations of sex habits acquired 
before capture. In addi tion/ to these, the pressure of cireunstances, 
- aided by "professional encouregment,, induced some 25 to 30 other 
POWs to becone part-time scdoaiute.” Camp 5 allegedly: contained 
three habitual homosexals who were fairly well know and 23 who 
practiced occasionally. - One returnee lists nine Persons who in- 
dulged in homosexuality, including two who he said were "married" 

by the camp Hoes Another source claimed that a British 

POW was aia to is months in jail for trying to "repe" a fellow 
Sista. and an officer-returnee states that the Chinese then~ 
selves told hin that many acts. of Perversion had taken: place among 
the Pows. 

In the realm of narcotics, the prisoners soon discovered hemp 
or marijuana growing wild, and they began surreptitiously to gather 
the leaves, dry them and then roll them into cigarettes, However, 
no figures are available for the number of POWs indulging in this 
vice. Marijuana traffic at Camp 5 Spparently got under my in the 
spring of 1952, Marijuana was obtained also by trading with civilians: : 
at Camp 2, Company 3. this became a steady source of procurement, 
and POWs there also traded s0ap and rice for marijuana with the 
company’ s NK barber. A so rece at Camp 3 claimed that 70 per cent 
of the POWs smoked the "loco weed, i while another ssid eae 


Chinese issued tobacco /which contained 16 per cent marijuana, 


4 
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Neither of these reports seems especially credible, but both sug- 
EZ gest that there was considerable use of the weed. 

At Camp 5 it was also mentioned that narcotics other than mari- 
juana, i.e., morphine and opium, were souetimes used. POW medical 
corpamen were reported to have saved and later bartered with the _ 
morphine from the medical kits in their possession at the time of 
‘aero ue source, avoiding detail, states that a few POWs were 


a given opium, while another returnee describes French POWs from é “) 
Company 4 making opium fran poppies growing wild in the ane 
Although these reports of sexual incidents and narcotics usage 
are not, for the most part, mutually substantiating, they are the 
only evitaing available; they are also almost all in agreement on 


the prevailing Chinese attitude toward these practices. Chinese 


authorities consistently prohibited POWs fran approaching Korean 
women, and whatever liaisons were effected occurred without their 
approval. They also formally discouraged activities relating to 
sexual perversion, although their repressive actions seem to have 
been largely perfunctory, On one occasion a Chinese instructor de= 
livered a long lecture on the evils of "punking," eliciting much 
derision from the POWs when they at last conprehended his recondite 
terminology. The CCF attitude toward marijuana-smoking was similar; 
yi they formally opposed the practice, although no suppressive tactics 


were instigated. One POW was even told to go ahead and smoke, but 
67 


not to recruit others into the habit. 
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In 1953 some ingenious POWs at Camp 3 effected another diver- 


sion fron the monotony of eamp daily life. Using available mater- 
ials and either stolen or accumlated retions, such aa flour, sugar, 
potatoes and potato peels, ehey constructed and cownenced the suc~ 
cessful operation of a still. The mash was mlewee. to Pecieeie for 
15 days prior to distillation; the makers terned their preduct 


"excellent." 


Section IV ~ POW Reactions to Daily Life 


POWs captured during 1950 and up to the summer of 1951 ex- 
perienced qattene mental depression as well as physical suffering. 
The period was dnuractoviees by extreme apathy on the part of the 
internees. Isolation from familiar surroundings and routines and 
the “feeling of helplessness engendered by their incarceration, 
coupled with such physical factors as malnutrition 9» @xposure and 
neglect, produced despondency and: dejection of spirits. One re-~ 
turnee states that many prisoners, concerned merely with day to 
day survival, sat all day watching what went on around then; the 
lack of activity seems to have made then edgy and accelerated their 
a However, although several reports indicute that POW 
mental attitudes declined to a point where many lost the will to 
live, it is impossible to ascertain how uch this general depression 
affected the mortality rate, especially in view of the abundant 


. 


physical causes. 
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Those who survived the rigors of early 1951 began to recover 
mentally and physically during the summer of that year, as camp 
conditions improved and malnutrition declined. At the same time, 
the Chinese became more active in their indoctrination efforts and 
introduced a propaganda campaign designed to incuce their prisoners 
to accept commnist political beliefs. Some tried to avoid the 
issue by withdrawing irito sports, non-political activities or relig- 
ious preoccupation, but even these, in order to be assured of non 
interference, made outward submiesion to the Communist programs. 
Those taking refuge in anonymity had to attend lectures and study 
obediently in the days of compulsory indectrination, sign peace 
petitions, and attend and discuss Bacteriological Warfare exhibits. 

Others, for the sakeof efficiency and POW welfare, or perhaps 
merely for something to do, co-operated with tne CCF in the mechanics 
of running the camps. These had to display at least a politically 
neutral attitude in order to be allowed to work. Certain cooks and 
some committee members in this category volwrteered for their jobs, 
hoping that the Chinese would let them do their work without intro~- 
ducing political ramifications. The cooks were usually unnolested, 
but committee members were often used by the Chinese for propaganda 
purposes. Oncechosen, none of these men could easily resign their 
appointments witho:t displaying an obvious reactionary attitude. 

Minor functionaries, such as squad and platoon leaders, were 


usually appointed by the Chinese, althougn sometines they were 
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elected by the POWs, In any case, these jobs were accorded no po- 
litical significance by the CCF ang involved little aad by 
the nominees. 

Still other PowWs who joined in e&tape attempts or subversive 
Sroups antagonistic to indoctrination often refused outright to’ 
participate in Comiuniet~inspired programs. Despite cccasional sur 
face appearances of co-operation, the attitude of these POs’ agounted 
to complete rejection of all communist authority and indoetrinational 
overtures. Various ingenious devices to upset the Chinese were con=- 
trived by reactionary~minded. POWs. A typical cne occurred at Camp 2 
in late 1951 or early 1982 during the intensive indoctrination pro- 
gram of the CCF, when a number of the POks decided to inaugurate a 
"Crazy Sn Without warning or explanation, they suddenly seened 
to go mad. Some walked around the compound escorting, kissing and 
Trondling imaginary ladies; others "rode" around on imaginary bicy- 


cles and horses; one POW clipped his hair into: an Indian warlock 


-and performed a war dance around the camp, later appealing to the 


political instructor for protection on the grounds that he was an 
Indian sad! thus one of the minority groups which the Communist, 
Claimed to protect, The actions during "Crazy Week" thoroughly 
confused the COP, and they tenporarily abated their program. 

On perhaps & less reactionary plane, the ‘POWs at Camp 2, 
Pometane after the spring of 1952, surreptitiously organized classes 


voverine various subjects including electricity, practical mechanics, 
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chemistry, physics, shorthand, mathematics, engineering and several 


languages. These courses continued until repatriation and were or- 
ganized with the purpose of providing the POWs something to occupy 
their minds. It was felt by one source that many of the POWs derived: 
considerable educational advantages fron then.. There were also 
classes ain navigation, including celestial, condicted with a view 
toward escape and evasion. ‘The Chinese vere apparently unaware that 
these classes were held regularly, but occasionally there were attempts 


at suppression in the fora of confiscation of students’ notes. Classes 


were generally held in small groups of two to fourteen, since any 
larger than this were regarded as prone to deey _ 
The Chinese employed an assortment of control techniques to 
eliminate all sources of authority from their own comand and to 
regulate activity by the POWs in accordance with commnist-ordained 
policy. To achieve this, they enforced segregation by rank, nation- 
ality, race and tongue, .and firmly encouraged the POWs to disregard 
their former military status. This policy tended to undermine dis-~ 
ciplinary ties among U.S. personnel and minimized the possibility 
of subversive organizations whick could be guided through military 
chains of command. In addition, the Chinese acted promptly to dis-- 
courage internal organizations fcrmed by the POWs to pramote escapes, 
reactionary activities, or even religion and good-fellowship. ; Mem- 
bers of these groups were exposed by informers in most cases and 


were often penalized by the Chinese for their particivation. 
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Along with active mearures to suppre3s,individual and group 


resistance, the Chinese aleo tried to divert and distract the ener- 
gies of the POWs by keeping them at work, study and recreation, In 
general, this succeeded fairly well, since Ro activitios dangerous 
to Communist control ever developed to significant Breportions, All . 
escape efforts frida ‘the permangit apa failed, md no anti-Communist 
organizations managed to evade Chinese notice sufficiently to carry 
out effective action. However, *he positive aspect of ‘the cor 
program - that of indoctrination — apparently did.not succeed in a 
material way (at least ‘according to surface indications). Most of 
the POks, especially after the spring of 1951, proved unwilling to 
accept communist ideals or renounce their om, even to ‘escape Chi~ 


nese harassment. 
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Section I~ Introduction 

This chapter, dealing with ?60d conditions in the POW camps 
of North ‘Korea, ‘is presented, ‘aga ‘fastual sinmary of such subjects 
as sanitation, distribution procedures, “POW struggles to cook un~ 
familiar victuals, augmentation of diets from outside sources, and 
political leverages developed from the food shortage, 

Sources of information on food conditions are widespread among 
the returnees, providing a reasonably sound basis for general docu- 
mentation, Considerable material, however, has been taken from the 
report of one POW, who, having been an Army mess sergeant for many 
years, was familiar with food service techniques in general and was 
able to record far more detailed observations in this field than was 
the average returnee, The possible fancy of relying overly on one 
informant is fully eupree ater however, ver are important ‘areas 
in the subject of food not covered by other ‘reports but eee 


in plausible detail ‘from this Source, 


- 


Section IT - Food Essued En Route From Point of Capture“to Areas 


of Permanent Confinement 


When they were first exposed to it, most American POWs found 
e 1 
Chinese food unappetizing and perhaps even sometimes repugnant, 
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But even though the Chinese rations continued to seem distasteful oe 
‘to many FOWs, the food offered them was seareaay as nutritious 
2 as anything the CCF ate in the forward areas and probably vas all 
that the Chinese had to sere. An instance reflecting POW senti~ 
ments toward Chinese cooking occurreé at midnight on the day one 
particular group was captured. The men were furnished a meal of 
fishheads and rice in the form of-a chowder, which the Chinese had z 
procured from the North Koreans. The POWs were invited to consume —-) 
as much as they desired and to eat with any aveilable utensils, but 
although all were admittedly hungry, few men even tasted the Poe 
Most POWs described the provisions they were issued during 
their northward march from their points of capture or collecting 
places to the permanert camps as thoroughly inadequate both in 
‘quantity and quality. One man relates that rations, issued to 
his group only twice a day, consisted of millet and corn, and that 
the latter, although occasionally boiled, was sometimes raw, cracked | 
field ed Another source received nothing until three days after ‘5 
capture, when he was furnished half-cooked corn and melted snow-nater. 
He was thereafter fed twice a day on ea diet of mush, cracked corn, 
millet, soybeans and occasionally rice. On the march to "Death 
Valley," in December 1950, food mainly consisting of millet, whole 
corn, rice and hot water was prepared at certain points ahead of 
the main body of the POWs and issued when they arrived, on the 


basis of one bowl per man, 


Tee 
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Although many of the Polls were impressed with the deficiency 
of their arching diets > several state that their rations were sini- 
lar be those issued to the guards who accompanied then. one prisoner 


a Ba SE 


deseribed the basic fare of both himself ana his captors as con- 
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sisting of millet, rice, potied corn and sorghum, Angther, who covet 
tie tay f 

better, relates that his group and ‘their guards on the march to. 
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SINUIIU » from 6 December 1950. to is December 1950, réseiwed rations 
which included rice, pork, beef, and ececee: ‘Other conflicting 
reports, however, maintain that, at times, FOWVs received less food 
than either their captors or their guards while on the march, 

The dearth of eating utensils aleo hampered the American POs 
at this stage of their captivity; many of the nen had thrown away 
their mess, gear previously. Asa sees . the POWs often ate with 
. their fingers and used a helmet, piece of tin or a cap ‘eesad in- 

side out for.a,receptacle. os ,. wthey ah yee RS ae 

“x vny During 4 this rearward march phase, any, POWs. store as. ae g 
food as they could from the ‘North Korean farmers along, the. route. 
The, Ghinepe confiscated his food whenever they Alscovered 4p, but 
apparently did not punish POWs, who wers caught doing this, 

The extreme Senievk of hunger suffered by the POWs are well 
illustrated in several accounts of voracious devouring of quasi- 
edible morsels which would have been loathsome under normal condi-~ 


\ 


tions, For example, it-is reported that, sometime in April 1951, 


a group of three or four men were given dried fish, which they ate 


FN 


completely, bones and all, although they themselves describe the 


fish as "smelling eae At PIYONGYANG, after having existed 

on a diet of millet, corn, and kaoliang, another group was twice 
‘enond dog meat; not only did they find it palatable, but they 
offered to eat as much of it as could be made available. Indicative 
of the deficient quantity is the egg that, in February 1951, a 
single bow] of bean paste was shared by an entire group of approxi- 
mately 30 POWs. ; 

During their journey northward to areas of permanent confine~ 
ment, some groups of FOvs and their captors subsisted on food pre- 
pared by the civilian population. This was occasionally arranged 
through the political, advisor or instructor in charge of the group, 
who would requisition food prepared by the Koreans and pay for it 
when the group departed. In one cage it is Yeported that a body ty 
of prisoners were fed by civilians all the wey from their assembly 
point to the temporary eamp at “Death Valley." These meals were 
usually served at 0800 and 1700 hours and consisted mainly’ of cracked 
corn, millet and 3/4, of a canteen cup of pork woth. Four of the 
meals consisted of half-cooked corn kernels; but otherwise Korean 
civilian meals were described as quite edible, 

This was substantiated by the conclusions of POs returning 
from the interrogation center at "Pak'g Palace," whose groups halted 
at restaurants on the way to PYOKTONG, The NK officer in charge, 


who paid for the meals, ordered soup, rice, and millet, with "Kimche," 


BEI, 


This food was far better than their usuai. fare and it was considered 


a treat, although the prisoners tEelieved the NK mejor pocketed the 
difference in cost between the «erage meals and the millet meals 


he bought them, 
At PYOKTONG, in November 1950, a few POWs were fed by civilians 


for several days, with rice and dry fish added to the diet. Meals 


generally consisted of a bowl of cracked corn, millet or rice, made 
into a mushy soup, with fish served twice a day. : 
‘At "Death Valley," the food situation: apparently remained as 
perilous to the POWs as it had been on their march northward, _ This 
installation was named by the sufferers themselves, one squad of 
whom once kent the body of a deceased POW in nis barracks for three 
days so that rations could be drewn for him and shared among eee 
Direction of the cooking was assumed at first by the Koreans, but 
in a short time the POs were permitted to cook for themselves, 
"Death Valley" was declared by sone to be the first Place where the 
American POWs received less food than their guards. Each POW build- 
ing there had an attached kitchen where the food was prepared. The . 
daily diet of 400 to 600 grams was composed of corn, millet, sorghum, 
soybeans, and bean ae Extra rice 7s pork was provided by the ary 


Koreans on New Year's Dey, 1951, as a special supplement, 


Section UII _- Organization of Cooking Staffs and Personnel 
During the initial stages of FO confinement, the North Korean 


military services occasionally directed cooking, as at "Death Valley" ” 


in November, 1950. AYthough the Cammmnists retained the supply 
function, the task of the food preparation was soon given to the 
Pos. . POW food handlers volunteered or were detailed by their 
captors from tine to time, usually working under the supervision 
of a Communist~sppointed FOW mess sergeant, 

According to one source, the Chinese exhibited a calculated 
preference for employing unskilled cocks in the kitehene. In Camp 
5, Company 4, from February 1951 to April 1953, thie policy ws 
vigorously enforced hy the Commmists, who refused to place people 
with cooking experience in kitchen work. Many diseases as well as 
dietary deficiency, could ‘possibly have been averted by more ox- 
Perienced mess parsomel. Incompetent cooks failed to wash the > 
com properly or remove the husks which my have caused much of 
the diarrhea then prevalent, They frequently overboiled the re- 
tions, destroying essential vitamins so sorely needed. Drinking 
water was also served esis. 

In severa) instances, an experienced U.S. mess sergeant yol- ~y 
untesred to cook but was denied the position by the Chinese. Even 
after the POW cooks were supervised by Chinese mess officers, the 
sam sanitary problems stemming fram lack of experience prevailed. 

_ Later, beginning in July 1951, a few more experienced cooks were 
‘permitted to work in the kitchens of Camp 5, and cooking staffs 
listened to suggestions and improved the food by taking the advice 
of Polis with cooking experience, 
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Mess personnel were generally volunteers with the exception of 
the POW "head," equivalent to a U.S. mess sergeant, who was selected 
by the Chinese, Fositions were retained for indefinite periods, 
usually until a man desired to be relieved from this duty. Occa- 
sionally a Chinese cook was appointed as "head," and POWs would 
select from their own ranks the men to assist hin, Ken often vol- 
unteered to work in the kitchens to relieve the monstony of life 
in the compounds, 

The duties of the: "heads" conaisted of supervising the prep- 


aration of food, drawing rations from the Chinese Qf officer, and 


assuring an equitable distribution to the squads, 

K.P. rostere were organized more informally. than under the 
normal Ary procedure, K.P. selection was always handled at squad 
leve2. Often there were volunteers, but otherwise assignments were 
made on a rotational basis, two men from each squad being selected 
daily. The primary duties of the K.P. consisted of peeling potatoes, 
cleaning pots and pans, and aesisting the bakers and cooks. They 
usually received. no remuneration or inerease in their diet for per- 
forming these tasks, The prisoners consumed their meals either in 
their respective quarters or outside, weather permitting; after 
mess, one man from each squad was usually detailed ¢¢ wash the 
squad!s dishes. This detail ordinarily lasted a week, the method 
of selection depending on the squad nembers; if they did not agree, 
the individual members of each squad washed their own dishes, ° 


Beginning in August 1952, the Chinese adopted a more receptive 
attitude toward proposals relative to the food situation, but un- 
fortunately this occurred after nany men had already died fron 


é 17 
' disease or malnutrition, At Camp 2, Company 3, in March 1953, H/Sgi. 


Richard ARTESANI, an experienced mess sergeant, was questioned by 

his Chinese commander as to how the food could be improved. He 
replied that much could be done but that discussion spemed uscless 
since hia many prior suggestions had been ignored and he had never cy 
been allowed to cook. To his surprise, he was appointed mess sergeant 
on the spot, superseding the U.K. incumbent, and allowed to replace 
inmediately several cooks whom he considered incompetent, The com- 
mander then introduced @ new mess policy, embodying a ‘hands off" 
attitude by the Chinese, which allowed POW cooks far greater latitude 
in their kitchen duties, This innovation boosted morale, and, 
eventually, beth the quality and the sanitary state of the food 

were improved immensely, Other returnees give high praise to this 
mess sergeant-whose initiative instigated these reforms, 


Section Iv - Preparation of Food 


There were severe] factorea to consider in the POW kitchens; 
the food was inadequate; it was often disease-laden; the POW mess 
personnel were mostly inexperienced; there was no central authority 
among them; sanitary supplies and techniques were notably absent; 
the Chinese rations were strange to the POs and their preparation 


required experimentation, all of which produced argurents. It should 


occasion little surprise that food prep:red under such circunstances 


‘infected most of those who consumed it for any len-th of time with 


various discases. 
Djarrhea, co. on in most camps from the bcginning, apparently 
affected the entire population of Camp 5 in mideJanuary, 1951. One 
returnees states that POW cooks in the "Valley," in N vember, 199, 
io failed to wash the carn and left some of the husks. These, being 
. undigested, may have caused the diarrhea. It is certain they caused 
discomfort ani bleeding in passage, 
Men unscathed at the time of capture apparently endured the 
ravages of this diarrhea nore successfully than the wounded or the 
| i sick. One source suggested that if the latter had been accorded any 
extra consideration ty POW cooks at the expense of the healthy, many 
| es, deaths could have been aes The cooks could perhaps have in» 
| 3 troduced a liquid diet, but in general all inn were treated alike. 
W/Spt. ARTSANI's chief suggestions included placing the sick on a 
liquid diet and int reducing strict water puriffcation; he felt thas 
discipline might have been mintained by stationing men in the kitchen 
+0 safeguard the welfare of all and by more vigorous enforcenent ot 
‘water purification by the senior officers and NCOs. Orders to boii 
all water before use were issved at the "Valley" and at Camp 5 by 
two POW doctors, but shortly thereafter there was no one present to 


enforce these commnds because the POWs were segregated by grade 


by the Chinese, thus destroying tiie chain of command. 


The issue of boiline out vitamins b«eae the subject of much 

POW discussion. Qne point of view was purportedly represented by °*- 
certain medical officers (FO doctors) who informed the cooks thet i 

it wes Seporative that they boil all vegetables to prevent diseases 
arising from the human feces used as garden fertilizer. On the 

“other hand, M/Set. ARTSANI maintains that not only did the POW 

cooks consistently overboil the food, but the process of boiling Cc) 
it-all en masse served to delete some of its préeciously few vita- 7 
mins. e felt that the eSeract procedure was to get the wat-or boiJ- 

ing first and then to add the Fone tania At Camp 5, Company 4, 

it was the custon to chop-'up the fresh vegetables, adding rice or 
| other grains, and to cook all the issued foods in a meatless soup. 

Set. ARTZSANT tried to persuade the cooks to serve all the vege- 

tables fai, to preserve the vitamins. In January 1952, the POWs 
. still suffered from night blindness and the cooks headed his sug- 
gestions, serving raw veretables, obtaining what ART .iAITI believes . 3 
were beneficial results. They peeled of! the outside layers and 

put them in the soup pots to be cooked and boiled, leavinz the in- 

sid=s to be served raw. 

The POWs ofte. improvised their own cooing methods in order 
to zuiein the most efficient utilization of the food. The cooking 


of1 furnished by the CCF for inclusicn in the Soup was offen used 


_ to make corn patties, doughnuts, baked bread, french fried potatoes 


and cole slaw, Some was saved so that it could be included in goup 
for the sick. This plan weakened the soup for the healthy men, but 
it provided them with a mich-needed variety of solid fcods, 

At Camp 5, Company 4, juice ‘eas -axtracted fron soybeans after 
they had been cobked and fed to those who needed a Liquid diet; tie 
bean pulp was then used in the yegular soup. ee 

Another improvement cecurred at. ‘Camp 2, Cempany 3, when ‘the 

- eooks ground the salt dow: and issued it so that each POW could 
salt his food to his own taste. Previously the rock salt had been 
put directly in the soup. 

At Camp 5, Company 4, the FGids were issued three-ovuarters of 
a canteen cup of sugar every ten days from Noventber 1951 to August 
1952, Frequently » they used this to make candy. iter they had 
scorched the sugar, they would ccok it, place it in balls, and 
allow it to harden. The finished product was similar to caramel. 

During the early months, acting from desperation, the Fille 
obtained food in any way possible, A RCK POd, for example, climbed 
a tree and stele three magpie ezgs from a nest. He and two U.S. 


23 
apiece. 


Pas made an omelet from which ‘they obtained only one spoonful 


The Chinese practiced severe supply economy to prevent wasting e 
of food, Rigid enforcement somzbimes led to the extreme of dis~ 


tributing tainved, pre-cookei food with fresh ratione, An outstand~ 


ing example of this occurred at Caup 5, when in July 1952, rumors 


persisted that a medical team would inspect the camp, - The Chinese 
issued an order that sanitation regulations were to be. enforced 
strictly and that no food could be thrown away. The prescribed 
. Pmishnent for offenders was deprivation of rations for two days, 
Since, under. the order, even unegten food could not be discarded, 
Unconsumed servings. had to be collected and reissued even though - 
they-had becone tainted, ot Me tahor eS fg eat ihe, 
The: recaptured escapees, resctionaries end other offenders ‘ a 
who eccupied the mmerous jails were not always fed as.well es the Y 
remainder of the POWs. For example, in Camp 5 reactionaries awmit- 
ing transportation to ai new camp were fed on half-rations constituting 
half a bowl of rice and egg plant, with a little steamed bread twice 
- a day. At Camp 2, Company 3, from 14 August 1952 to April 1953, an 
enterprising POW mess sergeant attempted to improve ‘the rations of 
the men in prison, They were restricted toe rice diet, but regular 
food was smuggled in to them concealed under the rice, accompanied 
“by an enclosed directive to burn or destroy any excess amount,. rather 
than return-it to. the mess had, ~ gt Hay 5 | ei | 
"A spirit of co-operation developed among the POWs.in many camps 
as the period of their captivity lengthened. The men readily con- 
sented to contribute various individually issued items to the cooks 
to be used for the benefit of all. In Easter of 1952, the men in 
Camp 2, Company 3 were issued two eggs each, which they agreed to 
entrust to the kitchen staff which cooked a small quantity of them 
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in omelet form for persons needing special ciets, The. majority of 
the eggs, however, were used to reke ealies and pies, In the sane 
camp, the POtis also contributed half their individual sugar mtions 
for doughnuts and pies, and each man donated one of the tyvo sma} 
bowls they were issued by the Chinese, “in these bowls were placed 
the daily "specials," which included cakes, pies, doughnuts, cus~ 
tards (made from potatoes and eggs), ginger bread end slaws, 

In several eases, attempts were made to formate special diets - ja 
for the sick. Through exchanges of notes in lunch baskets, a POW 
cook would be notified which men needed a liquid diet, of which 
ginger milk always formed an integral part. Ginger grew wild in 
Korea and was always issued in plentiful quantities. (Note: No 


informtion is available as to vhy it was not issued to the sick 

"during the earlier "starvation @ys.") To produce milk, ginger 
bulbs were ground up and permitted es simier in boiling water until 
all the flavor had been extracted into the water, at which tine 
sugar wes added. ; 

Only in one instance does there Appear any description of a 
sephrate mess for hospital patients, M/Sgt. ARTESANI was given 
such & responsibility for a period beginning about May 1953, and 
for this there was made available to him a amall private kitchen, 
He was never permitted to enter the isolation ward of the hospital; 
the Chinese always carried the rations in to these patients, When 


extremely sick patients needed syecial dishes, ARTESANI made them 
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in his private kitchen, but the regular hospital diet continued to 
be prepared in the main camp mess hall, The diet tor the sick vas 
described as fairly nutritious, Other rétions issued to this specia! 
mesa included tomatoes, lettuce, beef, eggs, apples and green vege. 
tables, ARTESANI was able to furnish soft diets to some men in the “ 
Prigon and to those in the billets who were not hospitalized but 
were nevertheless too sick to eat hard foods. He continually over. 
estimated the ingredients needed, received more than he passage 
used for the sick, and donated his surplus to the main camp soe 


Sectdon V — Distribution, Ration down and Genera 
Procedure 

The distribution of food was handled in most campe by selected 
squad representatives who collected their squad's rations at the 
ititehen before each meal. On rare occasions, if any surplus re- 
mained, second helpings were given. The ration bearers from each 
small unit carried buckets for the soup and wooden boxes in which 


to carry the rice to their huts or squadrooms where it was apportioned 


by the squad leader, Complaints over the division of the food were 
very tipeaateer - Some items were often distributed individually, 
After November 1951, each POW at Camp 5 received approximately five 
spoonfuls of sugar twice a month, : 
Consolidated kitchens for platoons or companies were established 
by the Chinese as early as the spring of 1951, but no change occurred 


in the system cf meting out food by squads, The system was different 
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during the carly days of captivity, when individual portions for 


each man were sometimes parceled out in the kitchen, In fact, at 
Camp 5, the prisoners were not fed by squad until May 1952, at 
whien time squad leaders tock over from the cocks the function of 
individual distribution... In ths first. days of Camp 5 the eee 
itself Was. handled by individust groupe in their own huts. 

Mess serpeants or officers placed in charge of the kitchens 
worked with Chinese QY specialists in administering ration break-- 
jown at company Level] Deseribing this process, a former POW mess 
officer at Carp 2, Company 1, relates that at 1700 rours each day 

. he contacted Tig anineee Q* representative and drew the next davis 
issue of ice or tose. Food supplies were stored in a building 
which was alsa used by the CCF aa a billet, Vegetables, seasoning 
and: the rare luxury of cenned neat’ Were not entrusted to tine POWs 
overnight, but were drawn on the morning of the day they were to 
be used. 

In the opinion of rany of the returnees, the Commnis= POW 
Compand was generally depeadent on normal CCF supply services, The 
YAW River corstiiuted a mich-used mediun for transportation of 
food and clothing, This tcansportation system necessitated the 
assignment of a certain mucber of barges to each camp; the res~ 


ponsibility for their operation wag vested in the COF camp personnel 


who also supervised the process of unloading by the POws. 


mh 


Section VI - Cooking and Eating Utensils 


lack of cooking and eating utensils caused great inconvenience 
to the POWs and wakened many hidden talents for improvisation, The 
experienced POW cooks used field expedients to errange their messes 


as nearly as they could to comply with (regular) aray standards, and 


“they sanufactired implenents when none wera ayailadle. Though some 


. POWs concealed Goi, eating utensils when cant red, most had none, 


and in the early steges of the conZiict, few vere rovided by their 
captors, 

Impleneni.s sed ty the }CN cooks for oxking were oftea izpro~ 
visel from cmdiiavle resovescas, Methods of field expediency pto- = 
duces almost #1] the equi; nent pcessessed by tie Pus for coneeesing 
cakes, pies, doughnut e and other pastries, At Cam: 2, Company 3, 
during the period from 2h tugust 1952 to Agril 1953, two orang were 
constructed fron fifty-gallon oi] drums aad a brics fireplace. The 
drum3, with theiz votioms extraeted, were plac ec ‘otkgontally along 
this fireplace, and tin shelves were constructec. inside then to hold 
baking pans. These latter were built from ol¢ vegstable cans, which 
were cut in half vith a C-retion can operar ard pounded down to the 
size of a pie or cake oan, lrushes for the oiling of sans were mace 


of bristles from slaughtered hogs, However, cespite tiis equipment., 


Supplies were limited, and the scurce of this inforszation states that 


doughmuts were baked and served only twice during the period mentioned,, 


Occasional variations were noted. At Camp 4, after August 1952, 


aoe 


each man was issued a six-inch steel dish for vegetables, an enamel- 


coated, three-inch dish for rice, and a Korean-st)le bronze spoon, 
Cooking utensils available at Camp 5, Company 4, during the 

period from January to March 1951, consisted of only two fifty-gal~ 

lon pots, each with @ wooden paddle to stir and portion out the 

soup. Necessity having prodded their ingenuity, the POW cooks and \ Z 

their assistants gradually devised an assortment of utensils from 

serap iron, wood, and’ waste terials, to meet their needs. S 
To manufacture knives for cutting neat, pieces of iron were 

pounded down to a cutting edge and rubbed against’ stones until 

their édgeé were keen, Spatulas were constructed from cut-up oil 

cane, the tin being attached to a wooden ‘tandle, Soup ladles were 

_ carved from white pine, as were knives and forks, Meat cleavers 

wore contrived by grinding dow ‘écrap irort shaped in cleaver fom, 

Vegetable graters were made by punching holes is the tin from 4: 

number 23 can and attaching ft to a piece “of board, Vegétable bins 


were constructed after the type used in army Meld messes, 


Segtion VII ~ Sanitation <<, ee = 
The, dearth of proper facilities, attendant CCF indifference, . iad 
and a combination of. apathy, neglect and inaxpertence anong the. . 
prisoners in the early stagos of ieaeredt seuaed the POWs te be 
surrounded by unsanitary conditions in both the preparation and the 


consumption of food, 


, 
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Impure drinking water constituted a major problem. any re- 
turnees felt that the absence of a disciplined policy toward boil- 
ing and purifying drinking water contributed greatly to the outbreak 
of diarrhea. One source states that unpurified drinking water was 
consumed at Camp 4, Company 3, as late as two months prior to the 
‘eease fire" date, 27 July 1953; the Chinese, up to this time, had 
issued only one small chlorine bottle,to the company. medical corps~ 


i 25 
man which could be replacei when it was retyrnec. empty.: 


O 


Diseases arising from filth became. prevalert in warm yeather, 


During July and August 1951, at Camp 5, Compary 4, PCWs ate flies 


and mosquitces with their food. At tims “they, were allotted only 
forty-five. minutes to eat, and their rations vere infested with 
"mora insects than they could extract in this. time. The Chinese 
introduced odd schemes of exterminatior. ~ at one time requiring 
“ each prisoner to :arry fifty dead flies to the kitchen vefore he 
receivad any food. However, it is said that flies were 60 locke 
ful that one could brush his hand along the mess hell wall once and 
catch almost 100. Due chiefly to the inexp3rierce of POW cooks, 
unsanitary procedures sometimes were prevalent during the prepara- 
oe tion of meat » according to K/Sgt. eae The meat used in the 
soup was unappetizing because -the cooks failec to cleanse it of 
animal hair and other foreign matter which clung to it. 
On the other hand, in this same camp, the prisoners did seize 


the initiative by removing a slaughter area which had been located 
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only a few feet ‘from an eieiook a kitchen. A nea boarded aroa 
sapere from the compound was construeted for the Staughtering; pots 
were erected to heat water used. in scrubbing the eercasses, which 
were carefully cleansed of cil hair orc foreign mtter, About the 
same time, the soup kitchen was rebvilt with a rein-proof reof, and 
cheesecloth was tacked around it to keep out the flies, 

” Oceasional sanitation drivers were institubed avter the men 


attained better | health and were willing to ‘aptaye eomiitions, 


. The latrines were moved away from the water supplies and the mess 


halls, and screens were erected to exelude the flies. In general, 
unsanitary procedures involved in the preparation and consumption 
of food were a constant threat to the lives and health of the POWs. 


Section TI - Procuring Food From Outside Sources 


There are several accounts of POWs buying, bartering or steal~ 

ing items with which to. supplement their rations, Success in trad~ 
ving with the enemy population varied according to the vigilance af 

the guards, the. availability of barterable objects, the demand for 
these itens, the audacity of tne civilians, and: the degree of Chi- 
nese condonation;« : Though never: officially countenanced, trade 
flourished at some camps, while in others FOWs who exhibited enter- 
price in this rield ware severely punished, 

The chief goal in these transactions was food, but the POWs 
were cften handicapped by a scarcity of goods for which the North 


Koreans would trade, At times only rings, fountain pens and sweaters 


ale 
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vere acceptate; on ether occasions, other items of clothing. could 
be traded, — Nen “uho worked on barge-loading details attained con~ 
siderable success, Tacugh forbidden to traternize with civilians, 
they did so when the guards vere lax and exchanged toothpaste, 
conbs, etc., for Kor ean food and. tobacco, 

In some camps this- unauthorized trade Was apparontly not 2 
clandestine as 5 the POs believed, Shortly hefore they were trans-- 
ferred, a group of prisoners at Camp 12 were ordered to help then 
selves from an ox-cart containing elnost al. the items of clothing . 
they had previously bartered to civilians, 

According to a few sources, Pow cooks an several instances were 
guilty of selling. fooa to the men, The POlis of different camps oc~ 
casionally engaged in inter-camp trading for victuals and other 


valuables; one.account relates that U.S. POWs mate garrepsitious 


purchases, in the spring of 1951, of millet fromthe Turks at Camp 


36 

The pronounced Snorkage of food in all the camps. produced 
typical black market activity, ¥e who were able to, steal or ob- 
tain extra food by some other means sold it to those who had managed 
to conceal money during and after capture, During che period fron 
January to June 1951, eggs cost 10 dollars apiece at Camp 5, Chi-~ 
nese "tailor-made" cigarettes were 20 dollars a carton, matches 


brought from five te ten dollars a box, and watches sold for any=- 


where fron 50 to 500 dollars, Marijvana and. sulfa drugs could be 


. f 
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ebteined for sven higher SumD. The primary currency used in there 
transactions: consisted of Military Payuon Ce , ificates. 

Although stealing from chiding was forbidden, she FOWe ofter 
obtained peppers, cucumbers and field”. corn te ron nearby Korean farms - 


In several: of the camps, after the winter of i951, the Chinese ner- 


mitted the Pols: to cultivate garden: plots.” ! a Camp 3 35 in the sun- 
mer of. 1951, the prisoners initiated this theuselves. _by ne ae 


seeds from the kitchen, Another group of POWs , at Camp 12, spent 
most of ‘their daylight rad ‘in the spring of 1951 tilling gardens 
at SaMEAN-DOHG a the south side of une base River; however, 
insects ate, ost « ae their ‘plas and the group moved again in June, 
pefore the crops ‘could be harvested, At Camp 5, in. the. summer of 
1952, the amuntae were allotted mreen plots, ane the EO eoks 
used the Fredee to > auguent replay peliones 

Only twice, are circumstances "described, in viich, ths Chinese 
furnished official pores from wie the Pots icld popuite-ecteh 
Pood items, _ , July. 1951, a small See Was opened ab Camp 5 where 
the POWs were permitted to ‘purchase candy, cigarettes, and small 
items ia’ food vith chits whey. received after turning a their Americer 


dollars to the Chinese, This PX remained in business ae a week and 


then ceased operations as soon as its objective was accomplished ~ 


to drain off ot one American money uhe POWs had been hoarding, The 


only eeher case wnere the MnAnRSe offered eae eeany rations oc- . 
27 a 
curred at PYOXTONG - the summer of 1951. The Chinese svniotneed 


that they could accep: North Korean money, Aneri¢an greeniacks, or 


Silver, in return for which they would purchaaa certain types of 
food and other itens in Manchuria, They collected the currencies 
and the silver, and abort a month later produced the requested 
items, <A dolla r purchased about forty-two eggs; other articles 
obtained ineluded aceke, thread, matobes, candy, ‘sugar, and tea, 


Section Ix -. Food On Seiiat Hodsday | Occesiong 
Pile 7 


Holidays were regarded by the Chinese and North Koreans as ve 


" important occasions. It is significant that both U.N. and Com 


mmist holidays were honored, The purpose: behind these gestures 
remains uncertain, but some of the POWs felt, that the Communists 
may have sought to impress their captives as part of a subtle in— 
doctrination process, Others imply that to smooth POW indoctri- 
nation, the Communists purposely left umaolested many of the cul~ 
sural, ‘traditional, and-non-political patterns of the Pils. This 
policy was perhaps expected to evoke gratitude from the prisoners, 
Some of the POWs feel that their captora, through these celebra- 
tiona, were giving an object lesson in "peaceful co-existence," 

There are many ‘instances where extre rations were distributed 
on holidays, On Soviet Revolution Day in October 1952, and on 
Thanksgiving and Christmas of the same year, POWs at Camp 2, Company 
3, received a special mem of boiled rice, plums, pork, chicken, egss, 
and Pasty. At Christmas they also received apples, 2 bottle of bes: 


apiecs, and a carton of cigarettes per squad, “ 


~h12-. 
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Cn holiday occas: ions ae Camp 12, such ac Korean Indcpenderce 
Dey end ‘Thanksgiving, the priscners were furnished = Zew small 
ocvaps of meat, steamed dough, and, once, a Toafl of coarse brown 


bread the size of a hamburger bun. Another: source rolates that 


special meals, which at times ineludea an ounes of sake, hard candy, 


eggs, hams, chicken and pork, were served cr. the following holidays 


Christras 1951, St, pours a Ray, Easter, and July Fourth, 1952, 


and on Chinese: and Koz ean holdaege during Sertenbér ana’ November 


i951. 

At ‘Camp 1, in 1952, special meals wore distributed twicc, 
once on Christmas and-once on Chinese Army Day (called PLA Daiy) ; 
food on these occasions conetated of pork, canned fish, several 
vegetables, and even beer, Apparently nausea. frequently queued, 


‘eince the ste was t00 rich for the woakened i digeative ete 


of the POWs. 

- At Camp 4, Coapany 3, sake was received on three or four dif~ 
ferent occasions, including New Year's Day and several Russian 
and Chinese holidays, The sake was issued to slatoon leaders in 
tin buckets and was then distributed to the’ squad deedete, who 
divided it among the individual men, 

The Chinese used ggs on<ceveral occasions for Easter Day 
festivities. In 1953 they staged an Easter ogz hurt at Camp 2 
on a hillside near the compound; one POW concealed three dozen 


6gga Which were enthusiastically hunted by 300 of his fellow Pols, 


eG sae be awd Le ohy 

At Samp 5, mit and cigarettes were iso26 on Raster Day, 1951: 
_ it is perhaps not entirely coincidente2 that this ccourred simal-— 
taneously With the commencenent of the indoctrination period, Chrisi- 
mas at Camp 5, in 1951, provided the occasion for a “feast;" chicken, 
potatoes, gravy, zieens, candy, tea and coffees were provided for the 
consumption ef the prisoners. POWs at Camp 5 received sinilar meals 
on other Chinese or American holidays, ~ 

On Thankagiving Day, 1951, at Camp 12, a mall, selected group 
of POWs were accorded a "feast" consisting of © small quantity of 
pork and other unusually varied food items, This occasion con 
stituted a veal txost for the men, since they rere furnished chairs, 
tables, sheets for tablecloths and floral decorations, 

The only other available account of unusual festivity came 
from a saree whosa celebration was unique, Or. the day he was to 
be shipped to KAESONG for repatriation, each scuad in his company 
of POWs was issued & bottle of wine, beer, orwwitiskey to celebrate 
the cessation of hisedaietce. ~ 

Extra holiday-rations were apparently firaneed from monthly 
appropriations; after each holiday meal, ratiors for the next few 
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weeks usually were reduced until tho deficit was restored. 


Section X - Use Of Food For Indoctrination and Propaganda Purposes 
a Enh On 


Cn Esater Day, 1951, at Camp 5; meat and cigarettes were issued 


when the indoctrination program was introduced, and regular rations 


em 
C) 


wore increzsed during this period. - : 


Opinion differs as to the extent ‘of the preferential tresi- - 
tert accorded "Pregressives.* Some who applied themselves to pro-- 
wee conducted in the camps were given parties and received such 
extra emoluments as tailor-made cigarettes and a ration poms, How 
aver, several reports indicate that preferential treatment for UPrg- 
greasivest often included only a very small increase in rations and 
‘an insignificant amount of eigarevion de dbhar articles, One source 
states that rations in his compound were identical for both reace 
tionaries and "Progressives," 

It was frequently noted that beth the variety and quantity of 
the food fluctuated according to the progress of the Peace Talks. 
The Chinese countered this observation by claiming either that the 
food supply depended on the availability of markets or that the 

“irregularity was caused by American bombing of supply areas, roade 
and bridges. Despite this, POWs claim that they learned to judge 
the progress of the Peace Talks by the amount and quality of the 
food they received, If the negotiations progressed favorably to 
the Chinese » ratione were 00d, . 4 

Oceasionally, promises of extra food were used by the Chinese 
to elicit co-operation from the POWs in transmitting items of propa~- 
ganda, In June, 1951, the Chinese prepared a "Peace Appeal" to the 
‘United oo which was signed by the RaONAGy of the prisoners 


at Camp 5, The men reportedly annexed their signatures for tuo 


“hls 


to, because of the promise cf better ocd. 


Section AT ~ Genera 

A majority of tho returnees ‘felt that. their diet was entirely 
inedequate, especially until the ‘summer of 1951. Figures show 
that a substantial muaber of POWs died from malnutrition. The 
period from Janvary to Apeil, 1952,. was referr:d to by occupaits 


of Camp 5 as the "Death Period;" ever 1200 zea died during this & 
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time. Tae hospital overflowed with men suffering from lecle of 


food, and many died because in their hunger 2nd misery, they lost 
the will to live. c 

li has been guggested that other factors contributed te this 
ituation, such as the practice of trading food for cigarettes, bul. 
it is difficult to conceive of these as dominant causes of the fiocd 
shorteze, 

Waen the Chinese’ first introduced a sports curriculum, they 
were apparently disappointed to find their charges too feeble fron, 
malnutrition to engage vigorously in any games, The prisoners wera 
fed so poorly that they ware in a constant state of exhaustion. 

Tn compar son with OCF, NKA » and North Korean civilian rations, 
howeve>, the POWs, by their own testimony, may not heave fared too 
badly. Considerstion should be accorded the fact that Chinese and 
Horth xorean troops were accustcned to subsisting on less feod than 


U.N. porsennel were, 


POPE H HO, 

by comparisor. with their captors: rations, FCW feo. ‘impeoved 
by stajes unti? it was rated by one source, at Caim 5, Company 4, 
2s cftcn better tran the victuals issued to the Chinese Boldiers . 
and decidedly superior to those eaten by the North Kore-:n siviteans, 

Chinese fielé rations were usually adequate in quantity out 
often deficient in quality, as evidenced by the nigh incidence of 
beri-beri among the Cainege troove, The berley. product contained 
ih CCF rations e Korea compared fevorably to its U.S. equivalent. 
However, millet grown in the U.S. is-not usually consumed in an 
uadultezated state, as in the Chinese manner, but is processed to 
yield starches and miscellaneous dextrines and dextroses, Chow 
mein (not to be confused with the popular American restaurant ver- 
sion) was another dietary staple of the Chinese troops that has 
been rated as a product unacceptable to the American relate, It 
is composed of a tine, granuiar mixture of cereal grains, ground 
flour, beans, corn, milk, and salt, processed by baking, and con~ 
sumed directly or mixed with hot or cold water to form a faa 

Tae Chinese were not unaware of the fact thet milmitriltion 
and starvation pervaded the Pui! einserana that the U.N, countries 
knew this, In November 1951, they arranged a lecture a> Camp 5, 
explaining Col, HANLEY's repowé on deficient food in the prison - 
camps. This docucent had been presented in Washington before the 


Senete, charging the Chinese with treating the POWs like cattle ard 


systemtically slzughtering them by denying tham food, contravy te 


? 


the rules of the Geneva Convention, At shis lecture, the Chinese 
denied the report and explained that the food had been deficient 
because of the bombing of evpply routes. However, meat and v2ge- 
tables at Camp 5 became more abundant immedistely following this 
incident ; the calory content of soups was increased, and there wac 
more variety and a greater amount of food, 

Several returnees declared that the inadequacy of rations 
existed because the CCF did not make any effort to procure food 
for the POWs, It is a matter of record that food conditions in- 
proved almost universally after the sumer of 1951, Rumors even 
persisted in the summer of 1951 that the North Koreans wanted to 
release the POWs because of the amount of food they consumed, but 
that they were overruled by the Chinese, 

Any attempted analysis of dietary deficiencies mist take into 
account the difference between the food standards of the POWs and 
their captors, Doubtless, Chinese supply officers could littic 
conceive that their captives' ordinary rations would constitute a 
feast to the Chinese soldier, and that, conversely, Chinese combat 
provisions, rated at well over the subsistence standard by the 


Commnist QM, would scarcely keep the American POWs from starvation. 
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CHAPTER 13 


CLOTHING 


Section I ~ Introduction 


The purpose of this presentation of clotaing conditions among 
the prison camps of North Korea is to provide a detailed picture 
of POW habiliments and other Qi-type equipment which the internees 
used during their confimement. The scope of this summary encom 
passes the entire period of hostalities, from the early days of 
great shortages in 1950 and 1951 up to repatriation, by which time 
clothing issues had been augmented to a degree that contrasted con- 
siderably with their former scarcity, 

Tt is felt that a fairly accurate record of documentation has 
been atteined on this subject, since sources for the information 
have been mumerovs and, in many cases, mutually corroborative, 
Almost all returnees interviewed could supply relatively comrlete 
data on their own wearing apparel, 

The basic components of the summary include a discussion of 
eonfiscations and permitted retentions by POWs of their U.N. cloth- 
ing, comparisons between U.N. and Comunist-issue uniforms recorded 
by the POWs themselves » and detailed descriptions of garments issued 
by the Commnists. Interwoven and sirmltaneously considered. with — 


these topics is the ubiquitous question of just how much privation 


wh Qa 


as 


POWs were forced to endure from clothing shortages, and how suf- 


ee 


ficient they considered the garments issued them, No idea is en- 
terteined of developing any conclusions other than factual on these 
subjects, Majority con-lusions among the POWs as to certain facts 
or issues ere presented as such; in cases where documentation of 


statements is not manifold, appropriate indication has been made, 


Section II ~ Confiscation of U.N, Uniforms 

The degree of confiscation to which POWs were subjected in 
regard to their clothing and other personal articles veried con- 

- siderably frouone~itidividual-caseto-tne next, Most dispossessions 
occurred immediately after capture, at which time the captors, often 
guided by their own individual needs, decided just how much U.N. 
clothing and equipment their prisoners could retain, 

The POWs were rarely stripped of all:-their garments, since 
their captors were usually unable to provide complete replacements 
in the front lines, Thus, even when their om uniforms were worn, 
torn and almost urwearable, the prisoners were often forced to use 
them indefinitely for periods running from weeks to months, In= 


stances are few where the Chinese or North Koreans issued any 


_ clothing to the POWs until the latter had reached permanent or 


semi-permanent areas of detention miles behind the lines. By the 


time the captive U.N. personnel arrived at these locations, their 


garnents were often in tatters, 
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The Communists usually appropriated such items as watches, wal 


lets, identification tags, ID cards, and money from their prisoners 
imnediately upon ee The prisoners sometimes concealed these 
articles from the probing searches of their captors; at other times | 
the investigations were more superficial, and valuables could be 
secreted without the use of great deception, The mumber of Mili- 
tary Payment Certificates circulating in the compounds attests the 
cunning of the POWs in this regard. 

Some cases have been recorded ‘where prisoners were permitted 
to retain their U.N. uniforms throughout their intatigee » but 
" usually, when the’ Ghinese and North Koreans issued clothing to 
their captives, whee confiscated all U.N, material which the pris- 
oners possessed, One of the exceptions to this rule occurred at 
Camp 12, where, in June 1951 at least, the POWs refused to use the 
complete NKA uniform issued then, preferring to wear a mixed uniforn, 
part U.S. and part Korean, This hybrid attire was intended to 
eliminate the onus or "sting" of wearing Korean Sita: 

Almost all the priscners wore their U.N. clothing without 
benefit of Communist issues or additions at least as late as the 
spring of 1951, later, when full issues of clothing by the Com 
munists became common, any other item of clothing which had not 
been issued by the Chinese or North Koreans was confiseated, If 
prisoners ae ie to conceal any unauthorized articles, they 


were punished, The only frequent. exception to this rule involved 


-423~ 


combat boots, which the POWs were often permitted to retain, 


Section TIf ~ Clothing Shortages and Comparisons with CCF Uniforms 


The shortage of clothing in the POW camps was not as generally 
prenounced as the shortage of fcod, but it nevertheless constituted 
& major source of disco.ifort to face of ‘the ‘prisoners throughout 
their confirement. The initial distributions of Communist garments 
designed e replace tattered uniforms were delayed in most cases” 
until the spring of 1951. By this time many prisoners; had os 
confined for months, and their clothing had deteriorated to such 
an extent that they employed extreme expedients to garb themselves, 
Black marketing in clothing broke out at Camp 5 in the spring and 
summer of 1951. 

The situation ae remedied somewhat when worn-out U.N. apparel 
was permitted to be exchanged for Chinese and North Korean uniforms 
in most camps during or after the summer of 1951, Both winter and 
sumer issues were eventually distributed, the lighter clothes being 
worn under winter garments in very.cold weather, But a broad d4- 
mensional disparity between occidental and oriental physiques often 
prevented the POWs from attiring themselves in the uniforms pro- 
vided by their captors, and sometimes resulted in the wearing of 
nixed uniforms, 

The North Korean. uniforms apparently were constructed of very 


light material, poor in quality and loosely sewn, The POWs eagerly 
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exchanged them for Chinese uniforns whenever possible, since the 
latter were warmer and of better sae: At Camp 3 the prisoners 
were all issued Chinese clothing, blankets and tennis shoes in 
return for the Korean uniforms, and pronounced the new clothes to. - 
bea a greet, improvenent. 

F POW garments were similar ‘in style to the CCF uniforms, but... 
the jatter were constructed of better auality material, In shistied. 
CCF troops were issued a special type of winter widervear which 
afforded them added protection from the cold, and.they were furnished 
more durable footwear than the Hs, CCF winter clothing for 1951 
ineluded quilted overcoats, Jackets ang trousers, leather ang can~ 
vas fur-lined boots, sumer unizorms to be worn under the quilted 
clothing, and a hair-~lined ce Por warm weather, the CCF ordinarily 
received as many as three . summer untforas, . 

U.S. Army sweaters, field Jackets end overcoats were declared 
extrenely veluable in cold weather, since trey provided considerably 
nore warmth than their Chinese seer 

Most of the clothes received by the POWs at Camp 1 in the 
middle of 1951 lasted barely 2 year, but the Chinese issued no new 
clothing until the end of 1952, Socks were the first articles to 
wear out, ard new ones were inprovised by the POWs from corforters, 
Overcoat linings, or odd bits o: aeuia: A plece of cotton cloth 
approximately oo Square wes sometimes issued to the prisoners 


as foot wrapping, 
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For repairing minor tears and rips in clothing, POWs could 


often procure needles and thread from company headquarters, Needles 
were aleo obtained, at Camp 5, from the Turks, who regularly stole 
them from the bitaes: 
In regard to clothing, few instances of CCF favoritism toward 
"Progressives" have been noted. In one case, a POW received a suit 
Of eotten padded clothing as a reward for acting as interpreter for 
a North Korean major, but, in generel, clothes a constitute CS 
ae ready an inducement as candy, food, or cigarettes. 
According to the consensus of POW opinion, the quality and ' 
quantity of clothing issued the prisoners by the CCP must be es- . 72 
timated as superior to thet ef the North Korean civilians, slightly 


\ 


better than the quality of reiment worn by the North Korean Arny, 

‘er equal or slightly inferior to the type of uniforms used by the 

i 4 

CCF. This comparison does not necessarily indicate that the internees 


were well accoutered according to their own standards. 


Sectjon IV_— Distributions of Uniforms and Accessories 


En route from points of capture to arsas of permanent con- 
finement, the vast majority of POWs received no form issue of 
garments from their captors and few incidental donations. Stray 
tnstandes occurred where odd sets of clothing were contributed to 
replace tattered pieces of U.N. uniforms, but these constituted the 


exception rather than the rule, One POW states that he was furnished 
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a straw mat to sleep on and two old padded coats to use for covers, | 
which he’ carried along vith hin through various places of intern- 


nent until. he reached his permanent aaee: 

he ticet occasion upon ‘which « regular iseus was unde to 
‘S0ie' cocurred during February 1942 at Caup 12, the internees were 
posvided with & eet of long wnlerwer, which ineiuled a lone 
ciaeted welerahirt and long drawers which tied et the ankles and 
were secured at the waist ERE SONA 

” Most regular distributions of Communist uniforme commenced 
during June or July of 1951 and were continued thereafter. at pore 
or less regular intervals, varying according to the policy of the 
individual camps, The first comlete set of North Korean uniforms 
was desued in dune 1951 and ineluded a khaki shirt, underwear, cap 
and high-cut tennis shoes, The latter came in sizes too small for . 
the feet of many POWs. In October 1951, some winter-type, cotton- 
padded NKA uniforms consisting of a jacket, trousers and padded 
cap were provided, but these were denounced by the recipients for 
being constructed of light, poor quality material which was loosely 
soa. beh - ; 
The first big allotments of clothing distributed to the POWs 
during the summer of 1951 were comprised, for the most part, of 
regular Chinese summer uniforms, Though duplications of articles 
seldom were found in these issues, thus denying the POWs a change 


of clothing, they were quite complete and generally outfitted each 
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man from head to foot. The besic outlay generally contained blue 


cotton trousers, a blue cotto:. s.irt, socks, tennis shoes, under- 
wear, a towal and a oi Other items issued during: June end July 
1952 (in sone camps) ineluded worn blankets, bars of soap, additional 
sets of underwear, white cotton shirts, canteen cups and metal is, 
The same blankets were, in most cases, kept right up until shortly 
jbafore repatriation, when the Chinese ordered them thrown amy and 
: issued now fuse : : ar mn 
! In many ceses the POWs wera permitted to retain their summer 
clothing during the winter months even after winter uniforms were 
distributed. Many used the sumer clothes for underwear, although — 
by this time they were well ee 
During the succeeding summers, a larger amount of clothing 
and accessories was distributed to the prisoners, In the sumer 
of 1952, at Camp 5, POWs received two complete sets of Chinese 
uniforms, double the previous year's issue, although only one pair 
of summer sneakers was fersiones. A source at Camp 2 asserts that, 
on returning their winter uniforms in the spring of 1952, his group 
was issued two sets of summer cotton blues, two pairs of unpadded 
tennis shoes and another set of Sine Razors and barber equip- 
ment were issued at Camp 5 in the spring of 1952, along with ten bars 
of soap and a tube of toothpaste per man, The latter was expected 


to last three months. One returnee claims that, by the time he 


departed from Camp 5 in August 1952, he had accumulated an entire 


: 26 
barracks bag full of clothes and accessories, 


In 1953 summer issues were even further augmented, Some men 
received three sets of each item, and at Camp 5 mosquito nets; 
wooden combs, fountain pens and notebooks were issued to each FOW 
and a mirror was furnished each squad, according to one report. 
Another complete issue of summer clothing was distributed in April 
1953 to supplement what the prisoners already possessed, During 
the last week prior to repatriation, the POWs were allowed to 
exchange their comforters and blankets for the first i. 

Basically, the winter uniforms issued to the POWs by the Con~ 
munists strongly resembled their summer counterparts. The outer 
clothes contained cotton-filled lining, and the entire wardrobe 
usually consisted of one winter-type padded suit, one overcoat, 
one towel, one pair of heavy tennis shoes, one comforter, one pair 
of padded gloves, one sleeping pad, cotton underwear and socks. 
The comforter was made out of cotton in the form of a quilt. The 
tennis shoes were heavier and of a more durable type than the sum- 
mer models and were usually ROE ier The prisoners were also 
usually allowed to use their swamer uniforms as underwear when it 
was extremely aa 

In several cases winter uniforms apparently were not distributed 
until after the winter of 1951-52, during which POs wore their U.S, 
Army clothes, These were confiscated in the summer of 1922, But, 


according to the majority of sources, winter clothing and equipment 
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was received in most camps during the late fall of 1951, To acquire 


these garments and accessories, the POWs had to turn in all U.S. 
Army clothing and, in several instances, articles they had been 
issued by the Communists for wear during the camer. 

When spring arrived, the internees were required every year 
to rip thats winter uniforms apart at the seams and wash and dry 
these clothes thoroughly before returning them to the Communists. 
This was done so that they could be sent back to China for repairs, * 
repacking and eaten - Overcoats represented the only pronounced 
exceptions to this routine, 

By the sumer of 1953, the Chinese apparently expected an 
armistice and proceeded to empty their warehouses, At Camp 5, 
tailor-made cigarettes and matches were issued, and toilet paper 
was placed in the latrines, Old comforters that had been distri- 
buted in 1951 were turned in for new ones, New OD mosquito nets 
and a parahe-tyné raincoat were issued to every man, and two food : 
buckets, 24 gallons in size, and two wash pans were issued to each 
‘squad leader, . 

On 19 August 1953, the-day the PUWs left Camp 5 for repatria- 
tion, the Chinese furnished them with unlimited quantities of 
taflor—made cigarettes. By tiis time the Red Cross had supplied 
each man with three cartons of American-made cigarettes, so the 
POWs distributed all ae Chinese cigarettes they hed accumulated 


to the Korean civilians, 
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Most POWs were forced to wear their Commmnist-~issue clothing 


and carry their new blankets to the places of repatriation, 

All sick and wounded U.N. personnel were returned wearing 
almost identical clothing when repatriated, Their outer garments 
were blue in color and consisted of a quilted overcoat > light 
weight cotton pants, jacket and cap, They wore undershirts and 
shorts of a white cotton material, They had also beet issued. “ 
canned beef, beer, wine, soap, towels, toothbrushes, dental cream, 


3 
candy, and cigarettes just prior to repatriation. 


Section V - General — 


Shortages of @lothing supplies for the POWe attained their most 


critical stage during the firet year following the cutbreak of the 
Korean war. After that, the availability of wearing apparel may 
be described as passing through evolutionary phases quite parallel 
to those noted in the food situation, However, the general tenor 
of opinion among the returnees leaves the impression that, during 
their confinement, the POWs suffered considerably less from in- 
sufficiency of clothing than they did from lack of food, 

In the early days of the fighting, clothing issues appeared 
to be haphazard at best and for the most part non-existent. The 
general intention of the Chinese in the initial stages appears in 
the main to have been limtted to the furnishing of CCF uniforms 


only to those POWs whose own clothing was in tatters or infested 
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with lice....and even this was done only when the Communists had 


extra garments available, Otherwise, the prisoners were marched 
northward in their original clothing and issued Chinese unifonas 
after arriving at permanent cantonments, 

As the mmber of prisoners declined through melnutrition or 


disease, and as Commnist supply Lines consolidated, clothing issues 
began to assume a mre regular pattern, - After 1951, some uniformity 
was attained by most camps in their distributions of Commmist uni« 


forms to replace U.N. gerd. Garments were furnished the POWs in 


most camps either two or three times each year, reaching an average 


yearly total of approximtely three outer shirts, three pairs of 
shorts, three pairs of socks, one quilted uniform, and two summer 
uniforns., 

There were few instances of political ramifications attached 
to clothing distributions, although some improvements seemed to 


coincide notably with the fortunes of the Peace Talks, In general, 
clothing issues seemed to depend primarily on availability, and few 


of the returnees have criticized their captors for actual negligence 


or intentiorial mismanagement in this regard, 
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Section 7.2 Iptroduction 

In thé course of an enalysia of medical treatment afforded 
U.S. priscners of war during captivity in North Korea, it must — 
be borne dn mind that technological developments in oriental 
nations are generally fer behind those in the western world. 
Some techniques of treatment are pasically oriental in origin 
ong atem fron practices which have beon used among Aztatics 
for many centuries, Though the western world may view euch 
techniques as being only slightly above the level of witch- 
craft, they are nevertheless an integral part of the oriental 
culture and Philosophy. 4 primitive setting such as found in- 
Korea made even the best efforts of the enemy to previde med- 
a4cal care seen crude compared to the standards to which the 
westerner is accustomed. In attempting to evaluate the medical 
treatment afforded our POWs, thougtt must te civen to the 
enemy’s degree of sincerity in giving treatment aa well as the 
caliber of treatment based on the means available. 

The source material upon which the analysis was prepare 
includes the various Frisoner of War debriefing reports, Report 


me 
eda 
1 ad See ae 


an 
U.S. Army, dated 1 December 1953, prepared under the supervision 
of the Office of the Surgeon General U.S. Army and Technical 
Intelligence Bulletin, issue 430, Headquarters United States 

Army Forces Tar East. The latter sources have been of inestimable 
value inasmich as the medical observations .cdnteinea ‘therein ware 
made by medical saiiceitan whose obserwations are deemed both 
objective end accurate. . 

Almost covery POW in Communist captivity eauniad medical 
treatment at some time during internment and 4 very large pro- 
partion did receive treatment, to some degree. The surpose of 
thie analysis has been to study the many hundreds of reports of 
those experiencing medical treatment, in order to derive the 
common factors end generealizaticns which tend to form a pattern. 
Any general pattern must then be correlated with the time 
element to trace the progress and changing conditions of medical 
treatment throughout the internment period. It is immediately 
apparent that medical care did not remain static during the 
period of internment but underwent a considerable transition 
throughout the Korean Operation and it ia logical, therefore, 
to organize the material in this report chronologically. It 
has hot been the purpose of this study to analyze the detailed 
technical aspects of medical care administered to POWs but 


rather to present a factual account from the layman’s point 


of view. 


UO 


Within a matter of deys after the comnitment of the 


2hth Infantry Division (4-5 July 1950) in sapport cf the South 
Korean Army, United States militery personnel had fallen into 
she hands of the enemy. The initial assembly point OF 2hsh 
Division FOws captured by the-North Koreana during :the first 
several dayy was located at PYCNGTAEK, South Korea. - This group 
contained about 200 captives, many of thon were woundsd, several 


sericusly.. : oat 
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During movements betueen -intermediate collecting points, the 


, Captives were afforded: no medical treatment for their wounds, and 


Some of them treated each ather from their reapective eid kita 
to the maximim extent possible. - While in. PYQNCTAED, however , 
the North Kerean soldiers supplied a basin, bandages, and 
antiseptic with which captured U.S. medical personnel were able 
to dress the wounds of those in need of such. attention. 

Arter a few days. at this location the Group « esti the 
wounded ~ ee the march north toward SEGUL, arriving there on 
19 July 1950. The wounded arrived a fey days later. Here the 
captives were permitted to bathe and shave, and shoes were issued 7 
in som instances. From this point the TOts were taken by train 
to P'YONGYAIS where the group was joined by more prisoners, 


swelling the number to over 700. At the assembiy point in 
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nad 


P'YCNCYANG, a North Korean doctor and pharmdtet was assigned 

to care for the Prisoners. A make-shift hospital was established, 

end one U.S. medical officer and five or six enlisted aid men 

who were part of the POW group worked with the North Korean 

medical personnel in caring for the Prisoners. Vaily sick call 

was held. Medical supplies were limited to aspirin, suiphadiazine, 

unidentified powlers for Aysmfery,' and 2 few dressings. Dressings 

had to be washed and Te-nsed. ; O 
During this period two of the more serious cases were 

evacuated to civilian hospitals {n P'YONGYANG. One of these, 

& severe, leg injury, was taken to a 500 to 600 bed hospitel in 

P'YONCYANG which treated both North Korean militaby end civilian ' 

cases. It was staffed by Notth Korean and Rugsien personnel. 

Surgical instruments observed were of old Cérman' manufacture 

and the surgital' techniques were’ poor. Thd otter POW patient a 


was taken ‘to the’ "North Side Peoples Hospital® in’ P'YONGYANG, a 


ed 


& 200 to 300 bed facility, where-a' blood transfusion. was given 

by a POW donor. ‘The North Xorean sorgeén in‘ Attendence statea 

he had receive bis medical training in Russias © | . 
Eatly in’September 1950, this POW group wis moved by- rail 

to MANPO. Dufing the course of the journey, medital eid ws 

furnished to about 10 of the most seriously wounded by U.S. 


medical personnel. Three POWs died during ‘the trip.': 
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Upon their arrival in the MANPOJIN area, the captives were 
housed in barracks ‘aiiehe conditions were extremely crowded and 
facilities for heating were inadequate, A hospital was established 
in the prisoners! arsa; its staff corsisted of the eame NK doctor 
and pharmacist who had been at the temporary hospital near PYONGYANG. 
Only the most seriously 411 and wounded could ve accomodated in the 
hospital. The inadequacy of the living ecorditions scon became ap- 
parent; the most common cases seporting for sick call suffered from 
diarrhea, scabies, ae lice. During the pericd between 11 September 
and 9 October 1950, 19 deaths occurred, One case of appendicitis 
was taken to the "North Side Pecples! Hospital" in MANPO-JIN, a 50 
to 75 bed facility under civilizn control, The U.S. POW medical 
officer was permitted to assist in the appendectomy.’ Again it was 
noted that the equipment wee antiquated and sanitary measures werw 
inadequate, The, surgical technique displayed sy the North Korean 
attending surgeon was rated fair, He stated that he nad receivad . 
six months! training in Russia, The diet of this FOI group fluc-- 
tuated considerably curirg the period, but did contain sufficien: 
quantity and balance to prevent malnutrition and pronounced vita- 
min deficiencies. 

With the intervention of Chinese. Communist orcas in mid- 
October, 1950 the lst of this particular group of prisoners began 
to deteriorate rapidly, Food and hsusing beceme progressively 
worse, Finally. on 31 Oevober, the 


a . 
! 


envize PCW group, including 
pps e RN ae 


BEI 


/ 
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be sido deel 


the sick andiwounded, began the Death March” to CHUNGGANC.JIN. The 
group 7 already reduced to about 550 - lust approximately 100 more 


prisoners during the march. Though orders were given that the sick 


and wounded be carried, the weakened condition of the prisoners made 


this practically impossible, Many were without shoes; the food wag 
increasingly bad and was provided haphazardly, usually only onee 3 
day; many went a day or aes witnout anything to eat, A few night: 
were spent in the open without any shelter. The weather hac become 
bitterly cold, Miny PCvs*had developed dysentery and wher, they 
stopped to defecate they were shot, No medica) care was ayailabie 
during the march, 

Upon arrival In the CHUNGGANG-JIN. area‘the: group: remainéd ander 
North Korean control, The prisoners were quartered ir: sud huts. :.0% 
hospital facilities of a sort were-established,. Two North Koreuy. 
doctors were assigned to give medical care and later the following 
summer the POW doctor with the group was permitted to treat mina: 
surgical cases, Medical supplies were very limited and mairutrinion 
wes severe, Four to five deatha occurred daily for severe: sonics 
Sick cali was held every other day by U.S. medical perseuiel whs in 
turs advised tha MK doctor, wits the latter deciding or: the vreih 
ment. An attempt wis made ty the priscners to improve the sisitary 
conditions, Latrines aire dug, clotiing wae toiled LG combat the 


lice problem, and the POWe handled the preperation of the rood, 


Gne other move by the group was mace in M-rch,, 195], to a 


ey 


location some 12 miles to the south, whore the POvis.were housed in 
odd ‘Japanese barracks; but it ves not until duly, 1951, that the 
condition of the prisoners showed any rarked improvement, ‘At this 
time the diet began to improve and efforts undertaken by ’ the POWs 
%o improve the sanitation were beginning to produce some results, 
By 9 October 1952, when the group began the march to permanently 
established ¢amps, less than 300 of the original group of over 
700 remained, 

Tho medical treatment of this particular group of POWs has 
been related if some detail because it was-the only large group 
over ivtiich the North Koreans exercised exolisive jurtediction for 
& considerable period of tine during the conflict, ant it offers . 
the best opportunity to study medical treatment under the North 
Koreand, + This: group remained. relatively -intact “once it was ulti- . 
mately formed at’ PYYONGYANG in early September, 1950, and its mem 
bers experience a different pattern of medical treatment than did 
those FOWs who were captured in October, November, and December 
after the COF entered the conflict. 


~\ : 2s Period of of CCE Entry, October ~ Novewber 2250 until August 1951 
During the month of giviataned 1950, when the Chinese Com— 


manis? forces entered the conflict in force, U.N. fighting men were 
captured in anereasing mnbers. Comparatively large groups of pris- 


oners were collected at various Points behind ths enemy lines and 


iianobed to holding areas spenaing the establishment of more permanent 
type camps. .Oge such ‘eeap: capsured. near KUNU-RI, was moved to a 
valley about. 65 wie southeast of PYOKTONG, Because.of the de~ 
plorabdle living conditions, the area was goon named "Death Valiey" 
by the prisoners, Although the captives were taken by Chinese” 
‘cxroops, they. were purned over to North Koreans on arrival at "Death 
Yalley,!!. Of the kundreds of prisoners intemed:at "Death Valley,” 


almost to a man they report the complete absence of any medical. 


care by the Chinese while they were enroute to this point. During 


the march to. "Death Valley," tho,weather: was severe and many of the 


- POWs vere' so: poorly. clothed that they- were suffering, from extreme 


oxposure, . The food. provided enroute wag poor but became sy¥an worse 
after. extigal.. . Sanitary, conditions were practically nonrgxistent. 
Manys BCNe were eo weakened by. dysentery thet,thoy, lost. voluntary. - 
control: ower e)indnapion,. There; was nc way, to clean goiled cloth~-. 
ing and thdse co afflicted were obliged to. live in filth. ; 

- The: reunber interned at "Death Valley". ultimately rose to about 
2,000, Among the prisoner group epllected at "Death. Valley"; were 
severa] U. Ss medical otto enes two of whom vere subsequently abie. 
to 0 dndist i ith. medical care. A “nakeshitt Hospital waa established 
goon etter arrival. The hospital “could a aerty begin to. accano~ 


aaté aul ‘eee baad required hospital care; consequently only those 


in Eupe most ‘ire need of hospitalization were renovea to the hospital. 


Since thoes ae were placed in the hospital - were already near death, 


‘oe 


it Was quickly noted by other prisoners that they seldom returned, 
The hospitalbecame know anong the POWs as the "Death House,” and 
many who were in need of hospitalization were reluctant ‘to ‘go to 
the hospital, -* 

Initially, the only medication available was Tanalbin, a Jap~ 
anese cfoduct used in dysentery cases, In January, 1951, a small 
amount of sulphadiazine, sulphazuanadine and aspirin tablets, as 
well ac'a Limited supply of antiseptics and a few bandages became 
availdble, During the course of internment at ‘Death Valley" it is 
estimated that all'of the prisoners suffere: from dysentery at ore 
. time o2 another, as well as from severe loss of weight; and all 
suffered from the cold to sale dégree, Prisoners were dying at the 
rate of two ‘to seven daily during late Deceuber, 1950, and January, 
1951, With’a high of 14 deaths on a-singie day, “The ‘POW doctors as 
well as one North Korean doctor made the rounds ef the sick and 
wounded who Were not hospitalized, but they could dd little extept 
offer Cncouragement 

Meny prisoners died as 4 result apparently of thé sheer loss 
of the will to live. For the lack of a more accurate’ diagnosis, - 
POW doctors Iisted these deaths as due to *pive-yp-itis." The 
synptons were readily recognized, Under a severe siege of dysentery 
the patient wotild often become despondent and ‘refusé to get up and 
move around, After a period of time the victim lost interest in 
eating, would refuse to take anything except Liquids, ard had a 
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constant craving for cold water. Extreme emaciation followed and 
vitimately the individual wouwid develop a fixated gaze which POWs 


commonly called the "500 mile stare," after which death usuaily 


followsd within a few days, If POW doctors could reech these in- 
dividuzls early enough to prod them to est and™ exercise. they could 
usually be saved, but many escaped detection in the crowded camp, 

Luring the latter part of January, the exodus to Camp 5 -at 
PYOKTONG began, Some 250 to 3CO sick and wounded wera left behind 
at "Death Valley.*: On 13 March 1951, when ox carts were made . 
availabke to transport the remaining group, only 109 were alive 
to mak2 the trip. During the course of the joumey to Camp 5, 1 
more died, Of .the approximately. 100 sick ani wounded surviving 
this ordeal, 75 died soon after their arrival at Camp.5,. 

Tae conditions ceseribed at "Death Valley" were generally: 
the same at the "Valley" and other holding arees in. tae. cases of 7 
those prisoners captured by the CCF in November and December 1951, 
The pattern followed during evacuation was generally consistent, - 
in that there were only isolated cases of any medical treatment 
‘Being provided to POWs immediately after capture and while enroute 
to and between the various collecting points, Sick and wounded 
prisoners who were unable to march with the group wore left along 
the route of evacuation and brought along « few days later by ox 
cart ox truck. 


The POWs were delivered by the Chinese into the hands of the 


athe 


North “oreans at sone point along the, route of ayacuation or at the 
holding areas, -The holding areas were apparently established as 
temporary internment areas pending the. Besignatic moor cata tannenit 
of mora permanent POW internment ‘camps, Medical care aveilaole at 
these holding points was provided mostiy by POW medics, with very 
Limited assistance by enemy medical personnel, Medical supplies 
were extremely limited or non-existent, A few prisoners treated 
themselves from salvaged aid kits and other material waich they 


were able to obtain covertly. 


“Gne notable exception to this pattern, however, is apparent. 
Tn ‘eaitly Decanter, ‘1950, & group of about 300 soldiers and merines 


" were ‘daptared around the CHOSIN Reservoir and along’ the U.S. evacua~ 


Pion ‘Toute ‘toward HUNCNAM, These prisoners were marched to KANGGTE, : 
uhiére tey were”interned in a’ Velley that ‘became Kndiin ‘as "Peaceful 
Valzey.i! “Cortrary to the situation at "Death Valley" and‘at other 
noldias ‘politts 7 the ‘Chinese “retéined sole control over this group 
and introduced the POws to the “Lenicnt ‘Policy® which was later 
to ‘per “ guch ‘a ‘dominant role in the ‘administration ét the aie 
cdupe- “the ‘fact ‘that only two déaths dere » reported “during the 
period's of” ‘Litérriment’ at "Peaceful Valley" amply atte sts to the 
living gciditions end’ medical care available. 

the subsequent. movenent 3 of POW groups from the ‘various holdinz 
points to permanent ‘camps ‘war'é riade under comditions similar’ to 


PSO eqs : ak Cgee tr. uh yy Meas fF mon 
those ‘deseribed during evacuatidn from‘ front Line collecting points. 


in that medical care enroute was practically non-existent. The lit— 
ter cases also were left behind on these marches and moved when some 


means of transporting them became available, 


3. Period From August 1952 Until Repatriation 
The pattern of medical treatment of FOvls during evacua-_ 

tion did not change appreciably until the summer of 1951, after 
which continued improvement ‘a noted throughout the entire period 
up to repatriation, For the most part, personnel captured during 
this latter period were apprehended singly or in very smli groups 
at isolated points along the front, A certain consistency in medi- 

cal treatment can be noted in that prisoners requiring. medical at- 
tention at the time of capture were usually treated at bunker-type 
aid stations at or near the front lines by CCF dr NK’ Aidtes.<*:.Such - 
attention was usually given within a few hours after ‘capture. This 
treatment normally consisted of cleansing the wound, painting it 
with icdine or merthiolate, ‘and applying a bandage to it, 

POW wounded who were in need of inmediate surgery were often 
carried on litters for miles by CCF or MK soldiers to enemy field 
hospitals located in caves 5 to 10 miles behind the front lines; 
they were treated on an equal basis with CCF and NK casualties, 

Nedical treatment reported by wounded flying personnel who 
were shot down and captured in rear areas followed a similar pat- 
tern; captured aimen in need of medical attention were frequently 
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treated at the nearest aid station or hospital before evacuation 
to a POW camp. | 
In these field medical installetions the equipment and facilities 
were sometimes quite extensive, although they never approached the 
standards available in U.N, field medical installations, Numerous 
instances are cited of minor operations performed without the use 
of anesthesia, of the utilization of the crudest kind of surgical 
equipment, oe of the observance of superficial sanitary measures, 
Many former captives report hospitalization in enemy civilian . 
and nilitery hospitals in the rear areas, The facilities in many 
of. these hospitals were sometimes rather complete, including ex= 
amining -roens, operating rooms, xeray facilities and pharmacies, 
On the other hand, sone eneny field medical installations observed 
just before repatriation contained the crudest type of facilities, 
were infested: with lice, and afforded only superficial medical care, 
In'these latter. hospitals POW wounded were treated eimltaneously 
with eneny-military and civilian casualties under identicel conditions, 


Section IIT « Facilities and Treatment Within Major POW Camps . < 
1. General 


The experiences of U.N. personnel captured-by the eneny 
in late 1950 and early 1951 do not indicate that the Chinese or 
North Korean wigeaty ae were prepared to provide even basic 
medical care for the large rambe® of U.N. captives taken during. 


this period. One returnee reports | ink: a Chinese delegation which 


visited "Death Valley" in early 1951 was 5 appalled by the general 
conditions which existed: at this holding acai 

The arrival at Camp 5 of the nondreds of emaciated prisoners 
from the holding areas offered hope for the improvement of cdndi- 
tions whi ch did not inmediately materialize. Many noe of POWs 
hed already perished during evacuation and at the holding areas 


re to nalnutrit{ on, exposure abateaey. conditions, and lack of 
3 3 


‘medical care. beaths continued unabated ‘after arrival at PYOKTONG. 


Measures to improve conditions at Camp 5 were ‘initiated by the Chi- 
nese, The services of captured U.N. medical’ officers were utilized 
by the enemy to supplement the few CCF and NK medical personnel who 
could be mastered, | 


‘There aré indications that the Chinese were concerned about 


the high death-rate among the POWs. -The Chinese POW camp commander 


informed medical personnel that ample supplies of medicines and’ 
drugs would be made available ind ordered deaths to' cease within 
tv0 weeks A POW had to be almost dead before eneny mesiee’ per- 
sonnel sani consent to admit him to the hospital, yet paradoxically 
enough, U.N. doctors were severely reprimanded if deaths occurred 

in the compounds rather than in the canp hospital, The high death 
rate reached a peak in February and March of 1951 and remained high 


until the sumer of 195], at which time the increased supply of 


medicines and drugs began to show a marked influence on the 


bar Sey whe 
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effectiveness of the medical treatment, . 


After the summer of 1951, medical treatment as well as other’ 
aspects of POW life improved steadily right up to repatriation. 
Appendix xx portrays the ounyival rate during the course of in- 
ternment in relation to ‘the mont in which capture was effected, 
Those prisoners captured in 1950-1951, when medical treatment was 
ineffectave or non-existent, mapa & mach lower survival 
rate than those captured after 1951, when medical care was mich 


inproved. er 


a 
This trend cannot be attritnited entirely to the difference 
if the length of internment. The brief downward trend of the 


‘vgurvival rate in Juris, ‘September, and.October, 1952, is based on 


4‘ @a6ll-thumber of: captives.and does not take. aceount of the pos- 


vidrp ity. that, among ‘the, group: capturbd, some may have been seriously 


Lege 


*- “wounded ant: beyodd. the ‘help of medical attention, A. very large 


percéntage:of prisoners taken by the eneuy. in 1952-1953:after the 
front, became stablised were wounded personnel. 

Survival statisti¢s for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
“4s ‘individual services were not available during preparation of 
this ‘report, but it has been estimated that inclusion would make 
relatively little change in the overall picture presented, pecause 
of thé proportionately aml) numbers involved. 


‘ ~ 


2. Prevalent Ailments Among POWs During Internment - . 


The majority of prisoner, ailments contracted during in- 
ternment can be traced to the auntahy. and quantity of the diet and 
the poor living conditions, The inadequacy of the diet resulted in 
greatly lowered resistance of the! bodies of the POWs to any and all 
aveskeas which emanated fron the ‘squalid living conditions encountered 
prior to and inmediately after internment in the permanent. camps. 
Among the more prevalent maladies were dysentery, diarrhea, worms, (as 
bronchitis, malaria, tuberculosis, pneumonia, pellegra, beri-beri, 
night blindness, amnesia, atk balou bo: : Gait, We 

Many -2ilments manifested ameng the: POW group vere difficult 
to diagnose; adcording to U.N. doutom:-repstriates, One.of the mest 
common of these wes ‘characterinediby.-severe pain in the leg boxes 
and jointe, > This condition defied :aii. trestuent, but. would, usually 
disappear-within a few weeks: whether or “nat treatment was adniniatered, 
Diseases. cased by exposure and. dietary défiekeneies occurred. fre- 
ouently in the winter of 1950-1951, but; with bbe Suprovenent in 
sanitation and food, the recurrence and fatality of these diseases 
diminished ‘greatly after 1951, A few adimeiits brought on by vite- | 
min deficiéncies, however, continued to-plegue,the ROWs right up 
to repatriation, oe : : : cas 
Manifestations of mental disorders were. noted among a faw 

prisoners in the camps, but there is a lack of positive evidence 


that any type of therapy was undertaken by the enemy to treat 


these cases. The Chinese usually administered an injection to quiet 


the mental patient or simply placed him in solitary confinement. 


3. Medications and Techniques — 
The medicines and drugs administered by enemy medical 


personnel for various ailments were dictated largely by availability, 
POWs, reporting for treatment were often unsure of the medicine ad- 
ministered to them, since the Chines¢ ‘rarely volunteered inform- 
tion as to the medicaments they employed. 

A type of charcoal pill (not otherwise identified) was the 
usual treatment for dysentery, as well as for; worms and diarrhea, 
Severel varieties; of vitamin pills wore used to treat night blindr 
ness, The sulpha-type drugs and penicillin: were available in sope 
“quantity Shop. Ye, beginning of the, interment period; hoyersr, thoy 
were, soudniggered. only in the most serious, pf, cases unti} 3952, 
when, tbe yee of $heee drugs became, nore }4eyel, Opjym in. pill, 
forn is. ryported to have been used in a mumbey of cases to relieve 
pain or to quiet epileptics and mental cases. Iodine and merthiolate 
were available from the beginning and were iiberally used, often for 

~a wide range’ of ailnente,' Bandages had to be washed and re-used 


rise 


throughout most of the period of internment.’ Plaster of paris date S 
were Commonly applied to immobilize fractures, particularly after 
“*°“o" particular interest is the absence of prosthetics for those 
having undergone amputations of the extreméties, ‘This lack of 
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prosthetic appliances was noted among enemy amputees as well, The 


amputee in most cases had to improvise, and frequently other pris~ 
oners manufactured artificial limbs from the materials available 
about the camps. 

There is no evidence that the Chinese sponsored a physical . 
therapy progren among POWs who required rehabilitation, Those in 
need of such treatment were largely on their omn unless other Pos 
came to their assistance, Various field expedients were occasion- 

"ally fashioned by the Poife to provide aids for.the therapy, One 
POW who was afflicted with a 30 degree flexion deformity of the 
knee was given exercise with an improvised sand box which was nailed 
to the shoe. With thie crude aid, the POW was able to reduce his 
‘deforaity to 12 degrees. ; 

Prior to the’ sumer of 1951, a great ihany operations were 
reported to have been perforfistl without the use of ahbsthetics. 
After that sumer, however, stich instances weis’ fewer, and ‘the use 
of both local and general anesthesias ‘wis frequently noted, 

4. Vaccinations and Innoculations 


The Chinese undertook to inumnize all POWs at various 
.bimes during their internment, There are conflicting reports 
concerning the diseases for which vaccinations and innoculations 


were given. Few prisoners were immunized in 1951, but immmizations 
during 1952 and 1953 were quite general, Most immmigations were 
repeated about every six months, 


date, type cf vaccine or serum, amount given, date administered, 
and the signature stamp of the person giving the shot (fig. 12) 
These registers wre not issued until the summor of 1953 but were 
back deted to reflect shots given in 1952, The registers were net 
alwuys accurate and in many cases,the indicated immunizations ware. 
never. given. 

It was the practice in 1951 and 1952 to use a common. syringe 
and needle, wiping the needle with an alcohcl pledget between shots, 
In 1953 neecles were sterilised by boiling und wera changed after 
gach shot, but the use of the commen ayrings continued, 

| Whe first imoculations in 1952 followed closely after the 
initiation of the Chinese propagenda campaiyn of Bacteriolenieal . 
Warfare, In 1951, a typhus epidemic occurred in the COP and NX 
arn3.es, and a similar epidemic occurred. in early 1952, along with 
outbreaks of plague among both‘tne enemy military and civilian * 
population, “Although the POW camps did not suffer ‘severely from: 
these outbreaks, the Chinese made it plain that the shots were - 
given to protect the FOWs from diseases that were Setne spread by 
imerican planes, The Chiness undertock to innoculate the civilian 
populdtion-as well and emphasized these measures,to lend credence 
‘ec the BW allegations. (See Chapter & for ‘iscussion of EW alle- 


zations.) 


5. Medical Supply 
“In spite of allegations by some repatriates that the 


eneuy possessed ample ‘supplies of ‘medicines at all times and de- 
liberately withheld them for political and ideological reasons, 
the evidence available does not support such a contention, In- 
stances are cited of ample quantities of medicines being collected 
at particular locations; however, available information indicates 
this to be largely Gue te supply peculiarities rather than con- 
clusive evidence of ample resources, It is noted, however, chet 
during and imuediately follewing March, 1951, the International 
Committoe of the Red Cross delivered to HONG XONG substartial 
quantities of medicines for the relief of "the wounded and sick 
of the armed forces in the field, prisoners of war, and civilian 
victims of the war” in North Korea, As of December, 1951, these 
medical supplies had not been accepted and distributed by the 
Chinese. (See app, XIX for fyll text of memorandum from the 
International Red Cross to the Chinese Red Cross.) 

There appeared to be 6 separate system of medical supply ts 
the eneny military organization. Medical as well as ‘other types 
of sanwites ‘woke. closely controlled by the coumanding officers. 
Until the summer of 1951, medical supplies were critically shcrt 
within the FCW camp system. 


Tne experience of POWs held at "Peaceful Valley" clearly in- 


Gicates that a pasticular commander could, as the occasion dictated, 
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make available sufficient medicines to facilitate the ideological 
transformation of a group of prisoners; however, this was done at 
the expense of other POWs who were equally in need of medicines 
and attests to the relative emphasis the Chinese placed on indoc- 
trinstion over that of medical treatment. 

‘Medical equipment employed by the enemy included « few captured 
U.S. surgicsl kits and a wide variety of miscellancous suxgical items 
of foreign manufacture, most of which were old end in poor condition. 
fhe use of expedients is trequoakly reported, Operations performed 
with straight-edge razors end scalpels fashioned from scissors were 
not uncommon in 1950-1951. Operating tables were. crudely constructed 
‘of wood and contained no means of elevating or changing the patient's 
position to facilitate an operation. Equipment necessery to support 
operations was Likewise limited, Ordinary thread was camuonly used 
to close incisions, though catgut was occasionally used for this 
purpose, No special facilities for opsrating room lighting were 
noted, A single ordinary light ‘of about 1ed-watt intensity was 
normally suspended above the operating table.. Equipment necessary 
for complete sanitary measures was Likewise limited, Sheets were 
occasionally suspended against the mud walls of operating rooms. 
Surgical gowns and masks, if worn at all, were changed infrequently. 
Although the supplies of medicines and eoudeent inproved througnout 


the internment pericd, no favoradle comparison can be rade to 


-western standards. 


6. Medteal Personnel 
- “° Captured U.N. doctors were permitted to assist with medi-- 


cal care until the sumer of 1951. As soon as the Chinese had suf- 
ficient medical personnel of their ow available, they would, no longer 
‘ permit U.N. personnel to assist. Medical assistance which they were 
eble to render subsequent to this period was for the most part done 
covertly. : Within the established camps the medical personnel con- 


sisted mostly of Chinese male and female doctors, a few Koxean doctors, o 


botfi male and female Chinese and North Koroan nurses, and Chinese 
and North Korean aid men. 2 

The background and training of eteny medical personnel is dif- 
ficult to determine and harder still to evaluate. Sone enemy doc- 
tors reported training at the University of Peking, some alluded to 
training’ periods in Ruseda, and @ few told of training in Huropean 
countries ond in’ the United States. The extent and proficiency of 
their training cannot be adjudged with accuracy, but those POW 
medical officers who were able to observe the techniques applied 
isi the treatment of patients considered few of them qualified 
according “to our concepts. 

Nuraing sopiential appeared to Reea very little formal train- 
ing. The nature of their duties and the limited degree of res- 
ponsibility which their duties entailed indicate little training 
in the technical aspects of nursing. The normal cuties of nursing 


personnel consisted of bringing food to the patients, eaptying 
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bed pans, changing dressfng ‘on occasions, etc, sce of then per~ 
formed laundry services for POW patients, but whether this was a 

normal duty or an individual arrangement has not been determined, 

Aid men performed the more menial tasks of keeping the buildings 

heated and carrying on general sanitation duties, 

Some of the medical personnel attempted to further the in- 
doctrination of the POWs during hospitalization; however, oreenised 
efforts along these Lines are not evident. The majority of eneey 
personnel did not demonstrate ardent commnist beliefs. However, 
the enemy mde frequent use of medical treatment to further the 
objectives of indoctrination and interrogation, | The "progressive" 
slement among the POWs received prompt medical attention when others 
did not, and threats to withhold treatment from those POils resisting 
interrogation and indoctrination were comnon. One USAF officer 


captured in January 1953, suffered frozen hands during evacuation 


and was denied medical treatment for several weeks until he had 
: : 2 


made a BY confession, ; : 


-%. Unorthodox Treatments 
Fitsoners of war were subjected to some rather tnort hodox 
nedical treetment, Some of these techniques are oriental in character 
and origin and, though used among the Asiaties for centuries, are 
Little known among lay personnel in the weszern world, 
Cne such treatment is known as acupuncture, One POW patient 


seporting with a foot ailment submitted to “his treatment » which 
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consisted of inserting a number of 3+inch needies into the skin 


between the toes, behind the ankle bone, in the instep, and in 
the arch, The needles were left in place for from three to five 
minutes, and the treatment was repeated five times a week for four 
weeks. The POW reported improvement in his condition, Other re~ 
patriates report that such treatments had the pronounced effect 
of keeping prisoners from going on sick call. 

The most common of these unorthodox treatments were the chicken 
liver transplants. According to the CCF doctors, this wis a Russian 
discovery for the treatment of any debilitating disease, The treat- 
ment was voluntary in nost cases, Prior to tne treatment, the 
patient was given an extensive "build-up" on the merits of the 
treatment. A small incision was made in the patient's side, usually 
about four inches below the armpit, into which was inserted one or 
nore pieces of chicken liver which had been soaked: in a solution 
of penicillin. The incision ins then closed and the patient was 
placed on a special diet which was far superior to the normal camp 
diet. The presence of the chicken liver was supposed to stimulate 
body netabolisn, causing body tissues to overwork in warding off 
disease, Most patients demonstrated an improved condition. How- 
ever, POW doctors who observed patients that had submitted to 
this treatment considered the good results to be due to the vastly 


superior die’; and the psychological effedt of the extensive build- 


up rather than to any direct therapeutic value in the treatment. 


8. Dental Treatnent 

The Geplorable corcitions existing for medica’, treatzen, 
in the early deys of interment were ro less true in regerd ta Tae 
facilities available for dental treatment, Dentel edere was 
largely ignored throughout the internment period. and weny FCin 
pulled their own teeth, At Camp 5. in 1951, and later st Cam: a 
ene of the U.N. medical officers performed extractions, naking ose 
cf a dental kit. at Camp 5. Later a dental kit wie shore by Gane Z 
and .5, 

Y 

It wae not until early 1953 thet any real attention was inven 
by the Chinese to cental treatment. At tiis time a CCF - ent ir yas 
the reunds of the camps, doing fillings ani performing « few wx: 
tractions. If filling were needed, the carity ws ivepared by 
chipping at the cariloue tooth with crude instruments, The teen 
rigue was poor, and most of the fillings fe11 out. within a fey 
weeks. Extractions were almost always accomplished withe ut tre 
use of anesthesia, ; 

Just prior to repatriation, another visit wes made to the 
various camps by a CCF dentist, and the testh of nost oF the urts- 
cners-were checked. in this instanee anesthesia techrigies were 
employed, The generally poor techniques ased wade most prisciess 


content to perform their own dental treatment, 
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9. Sick Call and Hoszitalizatios 


As the major camps were este >lished 5s medical 
Were organized concurvently or Within a ghort time thereafpes, te 
medical facilities available within each canp, citen mae-s4. 4-2 
firct, kept pace with the gereral dmprevenent in carp ii ing sc..e! 


booty Each caup conteined wight might oe loosely termed gq tee i” 


p eG, far stor, of western concepts af a aeepicy 


tesic cave Lor patients Was pessible. i fod eurgieal instra + 
were avalj.ble. and minor eursery was performed, Thre eve .2 
resorts of amprtations ef the. extownities in taes: cep itels 

In soue Camps an aid statdon was rresent as a fucsility aE at 
from the Fospital, This was v2 tatewler hy true in tose cams: etic: 
ned compin.es widely separated from ti: central eam acwiris’ re tyes. 
Tr. those eanen: linited dispensary facilities for one cr cote cr. 
penies existed and usually included a CCF doctor and av aid cer cr 
full cuts, 


Sick call wes held daily in some camps while zr otners <i. ori 
held on alternate days, "tr Q@ prisoner was too sick te repor fs 
sick call, the CCF doctor might even see hin in his querters 
Those reporting for sick call could at best expect to receive orl: 
aspirins,, vitamin pills and a bit of CCF medical advice. If fics- 

‘pitaligation were considered necessary, the FL. would bring is 


bedding and report to the hospital, In early 1951, e prisensy ac 


to be almost dead to be admitted to the hospital. 


3) 


Once admitted to the hospital, a POW patieit could expect to 


sleep on the floor (except as noted below), If heat were provided, 
it wo.ld be of the under-floor flue type or from a charcoal bummer 
within the room. In 1952 and 1953, two of the hospitals are re- 
ported to have constructed crude beds of planks festing upon two 
supports, which raised the petient off the floor. No mattresses 
or bedding other than that which the patient brought with him were 
issued. 

Food ‘was. brought by CCF or NK female nurses usually in pails, 
and the patient ate out of a cup. Even as early as the seine of 
1951 the food served in the hospitals was superior to that dis- - 
tributed in the camps proper, since it contained more variety and ¥ 
often consisted of special diets for particular illnesses. Many . 
repatriated POWs were of the opinion that the improved diet was 
often a more important factor to their recovery than were the medi- 
cations and treatment they received. 

Frequently there was a delay.of several days after he was 
admitted to the hospital before the patient was examined or treat— 
ment begun; this was particularly true in early 1951. By late 
1951 and thereafter, examination by a doctor and sibpacuant treat~ 
ment were very prompt. 

’ The risdsnnt’ facilities at Camp 5 during the first six montha 
of 1951, carried the bulk of the medical load, Since this was the 
first permanent camp, the mJjority of the prisoners fromthe initial 
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holding ee were taken there, These prisoners were in very poor 
physical condition, suffering from exposure, dysentery, and mela 
trition breught about by the conditions at the holding points. 

The overcrowled living conditions at Camp 5 afforded no pros~ 
pect for incediote ceeciiissaiat inasmch as the medice} facilities, 
personnel, ‘end ocuiljmert , inadequate even by minima standards, were 
grossly overtaxed. Although ‘at first the captured U.N. medical 

_ officers were utdlized by the CCF and fk to assist in the care of - 
the Bick! and wounded, the c#itical slifrtage‘of all medicines meade << 
their combined efforts seem insignificant, Pneumonia, dysentery, 
and malnutrition continued t6 stalk the PC¥.campound, Most of the 
severe battle casualties had elready died, and other deaths were 
averaging as many as twenty a day in February and March of 1951, 

’ The establishment of Camp 1 between March and April of 1951 
and Camp 2 in August~September, 1951, removed some of the pressure 
from Camp 5, Although medical facilities wsre soon established’ 
in these camps, they were initially aa iia! » and ‘the death rate 
vas high during much of 1951. 

By August, 1951, the conditions at Cam> 5 were somewhat in- 
proved, The diet was better, basic dasitation Was - pecedving some 
attention, and medical supplies were becoming available in suf 
ficient amounts. The death rate had begun sc drop after Harch, 
195i, and by late October, 1951, chad almost reached the zero point. 


With the formation of addjtional camps, overcrowding was reduced, 
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In the sumer of 1961. cl.ything ute isk 

made twice yearly thoteafier. These acters contributed taterially 

) tc the reduction of iliness and evailability of vor: melJjeal fa~ 


cilities to the FONS.,, 


“An important factor in tie hespital treatment of ‘prisoners ine. ; 


temed in the major camps was the general hospital at PYOKTCNG, 

Established in March 1951, tide facility bandied the overflow of 
oy seriously 42) rrom Canp 5. Initially, filth was prevalent and - 
 qutnanmatiag me emsestes, ‘Me pattemte wave Go seer decth wes 

veceived-at the lospital that little could be done with the meager 


equipment and edicines available. After the summe> of 1953., con 


ditions improved ‘stesiily and as the other Camps were organized y 
this hospital handled the nore serious cases from the five camp 
hospitels, The hospital contained a pharmacy, an. operating room, 
several werds. 6 kitchen and othe- Surporting facilities. ite 
capacity was generally estimted to be about 75 se 300 patients. 


The eame. general pattern of administration, as previously described, 


was apparent in this hospital, A relatively competent staff was 
ultimately assigned, and sanitary measures were enforced. By Noven- 
ber, 1952, a fluoroscope and a laboratory had been added, and in 


June, 1953, an x-ray machine was installed. Major operations 


were performed, Patients receiving treatment here in late 1952 
and 1953 almost unanimously agreed that the treatment was good 


e 


U.S. medical officer repatriates yave expressed cefinite 
opinions that the death rate sirong U.S, Pos auving jntorment 
was excessively high and did not favorably compare with the rela- 
tively low death rata experienced by beth the British and Turkish 
groups, Although complete and detailed shatisbics sre not availehle 
for comparison threughout the internment peried., it is reported 
that the furieish growp Bis not, Josh a cingle,wan Drom dge erwin a6 
‘Lp On Oteehi qe pe wen eapiee: 28 eines aan guarera 
range fron 40) to 880 abt of & total’ 1600 to 1800 vrivozsrs én the 
game camp, — moo ae 

Avadlable statistics for arny' personne). indicate more than 
4k per cent died during internment: (fig. 4 and app, XX)., The 
possible factors beating on tiis difference in death rate are sub- 
ject ‘to considereble “conjecture, and many of these factors are 
beyond the scope of this section, However, the expressed opinion - 
by medical officer vepatriates is that a mejor coniributing factor 
40 this tigh death rate was the loss of discipline within the U.S. 
POW groups, + - Bs Wet cal UO mere aioe te, Pe 

The releticnship ibetween discipline and survivel = combat, - 
long an‘adcerted axkor, tes no less true in captivity. Gurviving 
captivity wes largely a2 mtter of nainiaining .ond's heedth under: . 


extrenely adverse conditions. Tre large nunber of prieqners Whe 


were wounded or beczme All at tac’ holding points waere wnedi.cal care 


yy 


was almost non-~e.cistent ‘could rely onty on self-treetment or the 


care which fellow POWs could give, The almost. complete disregard 
which individual POWs demonstrated for the welfare of those who 
became il) or were wounded resulted in the deaths of many who might 
otherwise have been saved, according to medical officer repatriates, 
The general apathy which prevailed among prisoners for the welfare 
of other individuals often took the form of outright refusal of 
U.S, POWs to carry the litters of the wounded during evacuation, 
as well as qrefusals to bring water and provide other. care, for those 
who were , wounded or too ii to attend to their own needs, | 

this type of conduet fostered a state of mind that nade men 


feel, that if they should be taken 22. they would be left alone 


and foreeken by their fellow POWs, In contrast to this, a strong 
group ceheetaa was noted among the British and, ‘Turkish groupe, which 
was held togetiner by a firm chain of ‘commnd that was never breken 
by the. eneny, When one of HEAT Ercep Ceceee in or required med- 
ical rae: he was quickly taken in and cared for by the group until 
his complete health a been restored, 

U. s, medical officer repatriates point out that the training 
given our combat personne} in the fields of personal hygiene, first 
aid, and field sanitation is adequate but that the greatest fallacy 
in our r tfaining is teaching the military man that The ‘is the beat: 
cared-for soldier in the world." _ They further believe that the 


possibility of capture by eee onany is not ‘Géca due erphnais in 
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' our training, assevidenced by the reaction noted among our POWs 


immediately after internment in North Korex, when they suddenly 
realized that the comforts and medicel tare to which they were 
accustomed were not present. U.S. captives were not psychologically 
or emotionally prepared. for the conditions under which they were 
forced to exist,. ie SIS ak de 


o tee 


Section v- General , 


‘ : « 


Xt is apparent ‘that Conmanst médical treatment underwent a ) 


; . ° 
ses *. 


‘considerable transition during the course of internmont, 6 of “Unites . 
Nations POWs in North Korea. Captives taken innediately following 
U.S, ae into the ‘conflict experienced for a short period basically 
adequate nedical care within the Limited capabilities of the: arth 
Koreans to provide it. The period maricing the almost complete , 
destruction of the NEA and ‘the ccr entry into the conflict also 
“saad fat turning point in the nedical care destined for those ale 
ies ‘in a captured status, as well as for the latge numbers of 
u. Ne perecnnia ceptured inmediately thereafter. The poor ifving 
conditions and almost non-existent medical vare at most of ‘the Se 
% holding areas established the conditions for a high death rate 

soo within the Permanent POW camps which were established in early 1! 951, 
Medical care within the camps, meager at first, and although it 
improved slowy, it was not unt mid-summer of 1952 that the Seeth 
rate could be eamel, After the summer of 1951, continuous a 


hee ° 


provenent ‘in medical care was notes Bek only within the sstawlignad: 
fame : 


camps but during the ‘bvacuatdon of U.N. personnel from points of 


capture to the enemy rear, 

Although the evidence is meager and inconclusive, it is doubt~ 
‘ful that pesecnel of the CCF or NKA were afforded medical care 
which was greatly supérior to that given POW personme].,, except 
in the very early steges of internmert. Prisoners captured just 
prior to repatriation, wio were.treated in various eneuy medical 
facilities from the front iines.to the rear, considered the treat- 
ment adequate under the cirgumstances but do not describe it in 
glowing terms, 

‘United Mations’ pérsonnel captured after 1951 ware frequettiy 
treated Li Noth Korean ind CCP military hospitals‘on an equal 
‘baad’ With énetiy’’perechnel. ' Side CCF personnel were’ tréitied 1h 
the POW camp medical facilities throughoutthe intérment pertaa, 
phere ts "dattie! reabott td doubt; however, this the Worth Korean 
civiiiEn popitation' fared poorly throughout the war, Civilians 
were observed to be suffering from generally the same type of 
maladies ‘which werd’ rife ih the Pow camps, “North Koran hospitals 


for the-treatinent of civilians were known to be in existance, but 
theyextent to which they were able tp £411 an obyious need cannot 

be accurately determined, Aid. gtations were present in some villages 
fgr,the primary purpose of administering innoewlationo, after. the 

BW allegations were initiated in early 1952, Repatriated POWs are 
almost unaminows in the belief that the North Korean civilian 
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occupied a rather low priority in the Chinese scheme of things. 
The lot of the prisoner efter 1951 was considered better than that 


of the North Korean civilian by most POWs. 


Section VI- Recoumendations b Medical Officer Repatriates , 


Medical officer repetriates, believe future training should 
emphasize certain aspects of FOW ‘survival which are’ closely related 
to the medical fiel e ‘ime following points are among those suggested ‘ 
in which combat personel” should have a thorough ance sani: C) 


“1, Medical care ieeas to POWs under the Communists cannot 
compare favorably with that.to which the westerner is accustomed, 

2,, The. prisoner of yar mst leqm to use siule but, ingenious 
methods, in medical care, peking maximum, use of local materiale and 
field expediente,. Pre 

* 3, Modern medjeine 3 is, net essential to survive s2iness. People 
became 112. and regained ae jong before the adyent of present 
day nedical techniques. ; 


“he The importance of discipline to individual and group sur- 
vival under POW ‘conditions cannot be over emphasized, 


In the event of hostilities with the commnist world in the 
near future, it mst be assumed that captured personnel would en~ 
counter a standard of medica] care similar to that experienced by 


fo 


POlis in North Korea, = * eta Cp gon 
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If we covld Yendlieraze ou personoey with “he bene and celiher 
of incdical treataent which the Commuidnks cru be apesied to pro. 
viee T0Ws, and adé to ee kncwladge the inportane: cf sell? ~icmin! sbered 
care, “ne andividnal'ts responsibility to the group, and sasie pre. 


ventive measures to maintain health under 


“] conditions. their 
chances of survival omier the Ccmanists in eny fubar: contliet 


wouls ce corsiderebly emiumeed, 
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Section I - Introduction 

This chapter soncerns iteel? with an investigstion of the 
Various aspects of both incoming and outgoing mati, including toc 
types. Prequeacy, and restrictions on each, The sffoctivenass 
of coumnist censorship and the attenupts of the Foes to aveid is 
are &is0 discussed. The close relation betwoen the Commeiat 
attitiie tovard the correspondense problem and the propagenda 
and indoctrination programs is emphasized throughout. There are 
periodic references made to the Ceneva Soavention of 1945. Those 
references are presented for the purpog3 of illustratiag the 
contrast between the standards agreed upon by a larze number of 
nations, and the practices actually employed by the Communists 
af Korea ~ not for the purpose of guggesting either moral or 
legal indictments, It is nctei shroughout, however. that the 
Commnists, realizing the lapentanae ef both incomicg and out- 
@oing correspondence, attempted by a variety of mathoas to use the 
mails for their ow advantage. and it can be geid in daberes 
that she Chinese Commnists and she North Korean Forces did not 
comply’ with either the letter or the spirit of the Sensva 


Conventions. 


Section IT ~ Outgoing POW Correspondence 


_ ie Frequeney™ 
a. The Firet Letter 
The amount of time which elapsed before POWs were 
allowed to uri te thete families ranged from days or weeks in som 
cases to periods involving many months in others, but no attempt - 
will be made here to account for these divergencies vy dissecting 
individual cases. . 

In the early atages of the wer, the North Koreans displayed 
no agparent concern for the desires of the prisoners to sommni- 
cate with their families and friends at home, and the majority 
of those who were captured during this period had no opportunity 
to caorrespond with the outside world until several months after 
capture, at the earliest. There were very. few letters sent out 
during 1950, and these were not dispatohad under uniform 
conditions. There are a few reports indicating that POWs were 
given an opportunity to write while interned at "Death Valley* 
in December 1950, but thie is the earliest time reported, and 
the facts do not indicate that 1% represonted consistent policy. 
Further, there ie no indication that mterials necessary for 
teiting vere uniformly issued at this time, and it should be 


noted that many of the POWs were apparently too sick or exhausted 


. 


at this juncture to avail themselves of the opportunity. 


it has not been ascertained whether the Communist <ttitude 


toward correspondence during this early period wes pert of a gen- 

eral, solicy ~ as wes apparently the Shims later or -. or whether it ’ 
was simply corollary tu’ the fact thet, regardless of intentions, 

the North Koreans were probably unprepared to cope vith the securiiy 

and logistical problems engendered by their sudden rola as the de- 
taining power of a large number of prisoners of way, TL can bo 

said, however, that it was not until 1961, when the Chinese bagan 


s 


. 


to effectively assume control of the PUts, that eny action ws 
taken which might reasonably be interpreted as indicating the’ 
existence of a positive attitude toward the Gopeeancntenca ots 
lem, This does not mean that ull FOWs were given an opportuni; 

to write at this time; nor does it imply the existence of a posi~ 
tive, stabilized policy on the subject. Hewever, curing the early 
part of 1951, the Communists apparently recognized the problem ard, 
subject to various restrictions, permitted the PCivs an opportunity 
to write for the first time, It shovld be noted that it was at | 
this same tine -— early 1951 - that tne -formai indoctrination pro- 
gram was begun in earnest by the CCF and, as will later become 


Clear, writing privileges were closely linked with the indoctri- 


\ 
. 


} 


nation and propaganda programs. 
In general, POtis were not permitted to write Jetters until 
sometime after they had veached one of the permanent camps (how. 


long after depended upon the policy.in effects at the varticulac 


wh he 


‘ 


time). hile there are reports of POWs being allowed to write 


while interned in one or another of the transit caays (collecting 
points), the weight of evidence indicates thet this ws exceptions. 
there vag little, if any, concerted effort oy either the North 
Koreans or, latey the Chinese Conmmists to contora te the stanaaris 
of tis Geneva Convention, waiech reads in vert: 
Inmediately upon capture and not morn than 

one week after arrival at a camp, even if it is 

a transit camp, likewise in the case of transfer 

to hospital or to another cam, every vrisoner , 

of war shall be enabled to write direct to his 

family on the one hand, and to the Central Frie~- 

oners of War Agency provided for in Article 123 y 

on the other hand, a card similar, if possible, 

to'the model annexed to the p:resent convention, 

informing his relatives of his capture, address 

and state of health, The said cards shall. be 


forwarded as rapidly as possible and may not be 
delayed in any manner, 


_ 


The amount of time which elapsed before POWs were permitted 
to write varied from case to cese and ima dependent upon such. 
things as the time ahd place of capture: the distance fron, ‘and 
the route taken to the ultimate destination; and the policy which 
prevailed in the camp at the time of arrival. Those who were sent 
directly to one of the permanent camps had an advantage over those 
who were shifted from place to place or delayed en route, Likewise ; 
those who were captured during 1952-53 had a better chance of being 
able to write home sooner than did those who were captured early in 


the conflict, Even in the latter stages, however, the policy 
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Coincident with the bogimatag of tho femme] Ince... 


trination pregram in the early part of S931, the OCF began te sas 
vablisn the policy of allowing FOWs to write ‘Letters once ae tie 
a month, The policy wes anything but consistent 9 Eowerer, ard ) 
shortiy after it wes first offered (January-March } the privilexe 
of writing was withdrawn, One of tho Chinese interroraters told 
a POW that there wore tdb many prisoners dying ani that the Cho 
nese did not think it advisable to have a family véeeive 2 letter 
when the writer had subsequently died, He commented that it would 
de necessary to "fatten them up" before reinstating the petidiuees 
According to the same report, most of th lethers unich hed teon 
written during this period and had thenkeen held ap by tue Chinese 
were finally dispatched, This, in the opinion of “be relurree, ws 
probably done because the Chinese considered it wise to send out 
some FOW dations at the time the peace negotiations began, and, 
since these were aiveady availahle, they were used, 

By July or Augist 1952, the privileze of writing nad been 
generally reinstated wherever it had been previously withdrawn. 


The frequency Was, as before, demmdent upon the number of tines 


“AVE 


) 


] 


writing reper and eyuipment were issued, This haopencd on an avcrago 


of once cr twice a mont when two or, eccusicnally, three sheets of 
f oe) 


paper were passed ot, one of which had so be utilized as ar. envelone. 


dater in the year, plein enveloves were issued and the numoer of 
sheets of paper was accordingly reduced oy one, Dusing this peridot, 
PGWs were limited to one letter per Sitipnent, and when a FOW fedled 
te avail himself of the opportunity to weite when tne paper was 
issued, he wes. not allowed to nake it up by sending out. tvo lettera 
the following time. i 

in the early part of 1952, the Chin2se began to issue single 
sheet, airmil type stationery instead 0! the customry plain paper 
and envelope, This air mail paper had a "peace dove" printed in 
the upper right-hand corner, _At that time the Chinese apparentiy 
became somewhat more lenient’ in regard to the numbex of vetiare 
‘which could be sent out,as there are reports that POWs were able 
to use the stationery of frionds who wera not going to write (the 
friend would mail the letter instead of his ow). One unverified 
report tells of a POW who stole paper from company headquarters 
without being detected and was therefore able to write "as many 
letters as he mrked® On the average, however, the number of 


letters which could be written became rather generally established 


in all of the camps at three per month and remained so until re- 


patriation. 


-« 


c. Exceptions to the Normal Limitations on Frequency 


(1) Holidays 

On Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Russian 
Revolution Day, and other special occasions, POWs were encouraged 
to write as many letters as they desired, and one FOW reports hav-- 
ing written five or six on Christmas of 1951 - How strongly they 
were encouraged to write on these occasicns is not clear, but one 
returnee notes that Christmas 1951 was the only time during his - 
internment that he was "forced" to Tra Normal restrictions on 
content were maintained, and perhaps one of the nain reasons for 
relaxing the restrictions on quantity was the hope by the CCF that, 
since the food and other conditions were improved to a certain ; - 
extent on these holidays (see Chapter 12) » the POWs would be less 
reluctant to include. praise for the CCF (without which the letters 
would never be dispatched). 


(2) Letters Written by "Frogressives" “ 


There are strong irdications that » throughout 
the war, the "Progressives" were permitted to write more letters 
than were the other PUis, This may be explained by the fact that 
these POWs, standing in favor with the CCF, probably had easier eee 
access to writing materials than mst, and also by the fact that 


they comprised the group most willing to write thorough-going 


propaganda letters, 


bo 


(3) Propaganda Letters 


1 ' Returnees report that even as early as 1950, 


when it was not customry to extend writing privileges to the POWs, 
those who were willing to write letters which were compatible with 
the Communist propaganda aims were given special permission to do 
so, Later, when the privilege of writing was extended to the POWs 
in general, almost all letters had to contdin some element of propa- 
ganda in order to pass the censor, To this degree, virtually all 
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letters received in the United States from POWs might be considered bg 
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as propaganda ‘letters. The genuine propaganda letter, however, was 

i “Meer te galsseg welee. 8S tua So. card. sevewet oer 

one containing material which went beyond the normal minim 
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ments of praise or mention of good treatment; and there was apparently 
CWI O39 Yo Lhe MOMEA Osc) C4) 9d eldaBsed ig eg 
no limitation placed upon the number of these which could be written. 
Al mega lls feet ah ee od Ra sderts art ar ice: 
The Comamist policies, in fact, encouraged the writing of propa- 
| CORAL? Oe 
ganda letters to senators, congressmeh, and other prominent persons, 


or to organizations affecting pubic, ppinion,buclf as the U.N., or “ 
"peice tegaed extions.:< Writing meterials were available at all. 
tineemtte phy COW who would write dptters of thistypesrc2 > ts. 


ner ent. te ewer yg a eg cae PA St io @Lime? c+ oat 


d. Letters Which Reached United es 
“tay gifecorpT et oF Sa See aay — Ee Wil geet 


Only a fraction of the POW; letters actually ever 

Steno ets cue enetewe air Le 8. fant sete 8 
reached their destination in the United States. Even with theee 

AOvVisIa * 8 . 1. @ rad Owe. 

there were delays of from two to eight months or more. One POW _ 


reports that about one third of those written by him were never 


dev’ wat ‘ ~, 


received; - another. sets the vali at three-quarters; while a third 
states that, out of ‘150, only 22 got ites The rest of the re- 
ae present similar variations and make it difficult to establish 
any valid average. It is possible, however, to perceive some of 
the factore which affected the prospect of a letter arriving at 
its destination, These include the following: 


‘ Q) Content 


This is dealt with nore thoroughly in the seo- — 


e 


tone dealing with oensorahtp and restrictions. Te my be noted 


Poof T $s 


. hare, however, that the lbelihood ‘of a letter getting thrpugh in- 


mek oes; 


|_erancod progrticontaly with the ant of material witch sox 
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tained Swvorehie to the Commiste, Almost 031 of the letters 
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we See enn a: 
vt 5+. Tethers ¢o Saportant persons.or te large or- 
ganizations affecting public opinion were given prierity ovsr let~ 


tere to femily or frienis. How great @ percentage of these were 
2 2% ke bo be ON cs Bek oe ees i 
ctmally delivered eamot be determined, bat it 10 protabiy eafe 
on A79R OOO 
to comme that 18 was crocter than average, since the Commiste 
i eee fe ab 


had a positive Interest in their orrivel, 4 


(3) Methods of Transmission 
Prior to December 1951, most letters were sent 

through PEKING or HONG KONG (the latter being the home ‘of the In- 
ternational (Postal) Exchange Office. = British). “Many were found 
to have traveled rather: circuitous routes before arriving at their 
destination, however, and some were found to bear postmarks of 
European countries. It is apparent that, at this stage, the methods 
of transmission were not inifora and that some of the letters may 
have been held up or lost a8 & result of the system; An example 
of how the. variety: of routes: “probably Contributed - to the lack of 
effective trensutseton is .Yeported..to. have ‘occurred in March of 
19Q, when. the "Democratic Womena. Organization" visited Korea, 
This. group . promised, the POWs that: they would personally. transport 
their lettern te: England and mail them from there. The letters: 
had to contain propaganda peace messages such ane "Fight for 
Peace" and "Get the stoops out of Korea. ie the POW who reported 
thie taeident notes, ‘that the ‘letter he entrusted to thie group 
never arrived at his pn Another returnee Serooka & sinilar 
incident in May 1951, when the POWs were told that a = would . 
carry mail in a diplomatic bag through: Canada to Vo U.S, | 

 » In date December: 1951, or early January 1952;-the Chinese 
agreed to exchanga maid at, PANMUNJOM, and, between that time and: 
sarly 1953, aver 30,000 - letters are’ reported to have been delivered 
to the United States. The POWs,, however, were never sure that the 


letters they wrote were. even sent from the camps, and their uncer- 

tainty. was increased by puch incidents as the one reporting the 

discovery: by prisoners onia work detail of sdveral huntred dis: 

carded POW rea _A more detailed discussion of the postal ser. ! 
vices provided for POWs during the Korean conflict’ is presented 

in Sectdon: IV of this chapter. 


* 2, Types of Outgoing Correspondence 
. ce a aig tect mah é : . IO a 
Refereice.is made in various reporte:to POWs being- 
allowed: te-send. out Christmas eards, These wete undowbtedly hode= 
made cards containing Christmas messages rather than actial -printéd 


cards, There is-no. mention of: printed caxds,. uniform -or- otherwise, 
being nade vailable to: Fe during the. holiday deaéom,: =! 


reg ‘ a a eT oe oe 
bd. ‘Post ‘Garde 
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The Feporte do not mention ¢ the use of post ¢ cards by i 


, cmeed Coy me rh. Pian! ; ene] 


Powe, 1 nor r do they indicate neces hehe carta were ever made availabl 
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co a Tol wy tise EL PM ot ue 
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“yp: | Letters are-the only means of writtet cewtminivation 
reported ta have; bean ured. In the eatly pars of the wr, they 
were yorkttten on -plain white. paper (approcimitely 8"by 107} ani 
were contained-in envelopes made by the’ prisoner from ths sams - ; 
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kind of paper.. Later, prepared, single sheet-(Air Mail type) sta- 


tionery was made available,.. This type was usually inscribed with 


propaganda in.one form or another, .. 


ad, Telegrams 
Except ‘for so-called "peace! pleas and other propa- 
ganda petitions (which were, in actuality, dispatched by the ccr 


esther than by the Posi, there is no record of priacners ever hev~ 


ing ‘beat allowed $a: ee the telegraph apa means. of communication. 
There is no initeation that the Communists ever made any attempt 
to comply me ahet Portion of the Geneva Convention which pencss 


Prigoners of war who have been without | news 
‘for a long period or whe are unable to receive “ 
news from their next of kin or give’ -thest news by 
the ordirary postal route, as well as those who 
: are at-a great distance from their homes, shall 
be permitted to send telegrams, the fees being 
charged .against the prisoners of. war's account - 
with the Detaining Power or paid in the currency 
- at their disposal.: They shall likéwise benefit 
by this measure in cases of urgency.~ 


‘a. Radio Broadcasts and Their Relation to Correspamience 
‘ Inesmch.as the subject of radio broadcasts is covered 


in another portion of this report (Chapter 16). in some detail, it 


would not: be profitable to devdte any substantial amount of space 
to the subject here. . It showld be noted, however, that the subject 
of POW radio broadcasts is closely related to the subject of com 


respondence, Not only.are many similar Commmist’ attitudes (and 


a 
‘ 


their accompanying ebeiens) on indoctrination and propaganda to be 

found emerging in regard to both, but also, correspondence, in a 

Sense, was used as the foundation upon which the pattern of the 

radio broadcasts wan built. One of the devices used to induce POWs 

to make broadcasts was to represent the recordings as a substitute 

for letters and neglect mention of the fact that they would be ues 

for public peepee In addition ; most broadcasts ware in "etter" 

form and, often, aa were based largely upon letters which prisoners “~ 
had previou sly written and which the Chinese or North Koreans had 


selected as suitable for their purposes. 
30 Restrictions 


Material ‘Available for Writing 
. The Length of a letter was necessarily dependent upon 


| . the amount ‘of writing material available. As mentioned previously, 
. _ om 
it was the custom in the early stazes of the war to issue two (some- 
times thre) sheets of peper to the POW a few days before the mail 


was to.be:sent out, Later the practice changed, and one sheet of 


The reports. indicate no limitation on thé length. ofa letter 
except. that of space, and therefore the amount written each time 


air mail type stationery was issued on these occasions. . | 
depended chiefly upon the size of the handwriting of the individual 
| 


Apparently some POWs. want to extremes in their attempts to include 
; ; 13 
as much as possible in the limited space available. One report tells 


rao 
ge 
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of. a POW being called to the office of the political instructor end 
told to write in larger script because the censor was having trouble 
reading his handwriting. He was told that, if paper was his concern, 


he was not to worry, since he would be supplied with enough to satisfy 


‘his needs. ‘This was an exceptional case, however, since there is 


nothing in the other reports to indicate that the Chinese were or- 
dinarily so magnanirous. Probably, a mare characteristic reaction 
by the censor to an illegible letter would have been to destroy it. 
During. the early phases of the ers nost letter writing appa« 
rently was eccomplished with the use of a pencil. There are occas= 
ional references in the reports to pen and ink being supplied as 
early as 1951, but it is not clear whether this was the usual practice 
bs —— an ennevae occurrences There is, however, oF of 
pen and ‘ink being available an the Library.” Probatly, the avail~ 
ability ‘of utensils depended to a large eotent: upon the exigencies 
of the situation in mee ‘particular camp, et the particular "ibe; 
Thiustrative is tion the sensitivity of the CCF authorities to the 


political climate as currant events was reflected in their poldey 


PH 


tovand ‘the Powis is the situation reported to have occurred in the 


Oe 


summer ‘of 2953, when ‘the Cor distributed pens but refused to ged 
ink ter ‘Syngnan WES ‘freed the 27,000 non-Communi.et unc Powe.” 


b. Limitations on Destination 


While one report indicates that, mtil the latter half of 


~485- 


‘ ia eed 
1951, POWs were not allowed to correspond with anyone outside their 
immediate fides failure on the part ‘of most returnees to men= 
tion this makes the existence of such a general policy doubtful. 
homover: there is l:.ttle doubt but‘that ultimately POWs were allowed 
to write to whomeve they pleased within the limite of the munber 


of letters permitted. 


* 


Co Propaganda Envelopes and Return Addresses 

When air nail type stationery decorated with a "peace 
dove" (fig. 13) and. latex slogans such as "Unite for Peace! wera 
ee ‘ee POWs were presented with the choice of using it or not 
writing Qn all. They apparently chose the latter course at Camp 5 
in the fall of 1952 when the prescribed return ateee included the 
phrase, "Against American Aggression.® At first, same tried to 
cross out the objectionable phrase, but such letters were vevurned 
to them by the CCF as being unsatisfactory. Soon, the word heed 
that the POWs were to stop writing rather than use this stationery, 
and the CCF, faced with virtual unanimity on the subject by the 
prisoners, retreated’ from their position and issued new stationery 
the following sent It was still neceerery to include a rather 
propagandized return address, but at least the meant: parece 


"Against American Aggression” had been onitted. The new address 


was: 


() 
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"Peace Dove" envelopes issued to POW's in Korea 
for use in corresponding with their families, 
Photograph reproduced from page-20 of Communist 


_ propaganda megazine entitled "!United Nations! 


POW's in Korea" published in English by Chinese 
People's Cormittee for World Peace, Peking, . 
China; 1953, | 


€ 


POW Camp - 
Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
c/o Chinese People's Counittes for World Peace 
Peking, Ghina 
It is not clear from the reports whether the ‘required return 
addresses were invariably printed, or whether the POWs were sometimes 
offered a choice botween various slanted addresses which they, theme 


selves, would write, 


‘d. Restrictions on Content 
Apparehtiy, the attitude of the Communists was that oY 

letter* writing was not 'a‘#ight due any POW, but rather it vas a 
privilege granted out of generosity, It isnot surprising; then, 
‘to find it was* permitted ‘only when the restrictions and controls 
desi gnéa bo ‘fubther 'p political objectives were complied with. 
°-" "the restrictions on letter’ content miy be considered in two 
‘eatégoPids: ' négative ‘ard positive,-' The hegative restrictioné — 
‘thé kind’ with which c&nsors have traditionally dealt - pertain to 
thos things which Polls were forbidden to include in their letters, 
The positive restrictions prescribed. what must be said, The appli 


we 
v cation varied’ sonevtiat atcording to the time and place, but the uncer- 
lytng policies remfritd ccnstant. While some letters abiding by 
nerely the riegative restrictions may haye passed the CCP‘ censor, 
’ the POWs believed that, “generally, the inéluéion of mterizi pleasing 
to the Commnistd was also a prerequinite ‘to the receipt of mail ‘by 


the addressees, 


wey z | 
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(1) Negative Restrictions 


' No military information, even the statenent 
of circumstance of capture, could be sent’ cut. Mention of camp ; tw. 


location’ was‘ also forbidden. There are’ dnstances ‘of camp numbers 


% being incYuded in the return address, but this was not general ‘and 


particularly not true after the camp system had became better or 


ganized. F 
Reference to Ares or addresses of other _Prigoners was not C) 

ordinarily a owed. Some, letters containing mention of other POWs 

did get through, byt these were exceptional. One. report states that 


Permission te write abgut fellow POW in the spring of 1992.was. 


Snenied, RY sumper.s0.g2.t9 require one POW, when weitding abput.gno- 


ther, te give his name, rank, and serial number 3 anything said. about 


_ him,had to be.in a favorable light, e.g., discussing the good treat 
sala at : z : tie 


ment. he was qecelving and | how well he.looked. This report further ? 

states at beatings, atrocities, and deaths could not. be mentioned, 

.and that this Policy. prevailed untj1 repatriation. In contrast, : 
sere majprity , of reports indicate that most: of the” PO} 8 beljeved that 
“mentelon of other prisoners | was _ forbidden 5 this, is borne out by jhe 

Peported. attempts made to enuggle out, the ages of POkia through, Ahe 

use of codes or other deceptions (see Section Tims, Godes) .. 


SAL Reetrictions Against the inclusion, of Adverse. reqarks abo: t, 


camp life, treatment, and the NE or CCF were genera}... Mention of 


inadequate food, medical facilities, or quarters was specifically 


forbidden. In the early stages (February 1951), some POWs attempted 


to circumvent these restrictions and site true conditions by includ- 
ing requests for certain iteng in their jetters home. They shoped: 
thet the need for these iitems- would make the. nants conditions, 
apparent. One returnee listed the fellowes : 


Item "Ho to Indica 7 


* Sulfaguanidine | Dysentery 
aca " Halagone tablet Contaminated Weter | 
: Needles a thread Poor clothing : 
eka Matai oe 
cid et eee * venita APag.- he Bo sanagy 
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= “niethor “7 “of these 2 letters Were. actually’ fo: ormrded by the’ 


ccF 4's “goubt tal The use of this ruse ‘must have been Boon dented : 
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the POWs, however, | as other Teporta’ "indicate that ‘Powis were ‘hot 
allowed to request anything except photographs throughout most of?” 


mM steed mac 8 hws Agfa bs 
the war. a ; 
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(2) Positive Restrictions: he. 28, Rass By 
4 ot: .. 5..No effort was, made to Aireetty #upervise the 


writing of letters — POWs Popostedly could write thes = the squad 
roca, Library, 0 or wharever they wanted to, as long as ie we done 
within; the ‘te or “three ‘days norma]ly allowed after receiving sta- 
tdenery.: The: Prd sonore, were: :constantiy made-apare,- however, that 


uadees tarig letters ipeimed, material pleasing. to: the authori tieg, | 
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’ there would be little chance of their being forwarded. On some oc- 


cede = 


rs 


casions they were told ‘specifically that, unless they wrote on cer- hearers 
tain topics, their letters would not be sént out.° Usually. the 

approach was a? "duseestion® that they include phrases and contenta 

favorable to the Communists. » But; even when this was not declared’ 


mandatory, fhe implication was S unnistakable. 


The swuggestion® took many forms, ranging fren sinple praise 


of their treatment end thetr Communist captors t6 ‘tte discussion 
ws aed { 


of political and military issues in verae fevoratle to ba Commmists. 

Ais sl wo 
Initially, specific phrases | Vere leecte cs for inclusion, at this - = 
policy was apparently sbangoned in favor of one which encouraged the 


Fina to Ghecuss Naha te topics in their own yords. Sqme topics 


si, the ep Pts were told $c fo include trea tine, to time (or stich, it. 
safe hs ors 


ted" that th re fe t 
vas “suggested” Pcie they ir nelude) can be ound, in he feloning 


reports: 
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One states that, in a ge it was clacpaniies to insert the 
"Wey 


phrase, "hope for peace in ieee a Later that year the following 
had to be included: { BESS ou ihe 


“1. * Peaew™ foqhietn progran.S what had beer taught in the 
Me ie snide 
ba * 4 Pi Met 2 : Jin: ° . 
2. dentin of Bood fee, nedicai scala: wa mine in wetghts > 
€7 Ln ft 
3. Descriptions of veckection activities, perticulanly 
“| f phimding in the Yalu River: « 


“+ AhoGher Heport’ states that: the. POWs‘ were’ told to say that.they 
were! healthy and. happy; and to-ask their familie to! yoin thd pense 
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movements and to f:.ght for peace. 


A third Pow mentions that, in addition, a request to "get the 


13th Air Force out of Korea" had.to be included in order to pass 
23 


the censor. He further states that, later in 1951, the CCF out- 


lined new points to be stressed ‘in their letters home, among which 


were the following: ’ 
on. tbe: "Peace Comittee doing a mwonderful- Jobe. 
2. 26. "Wonderful", medical-ccare, +: yet ot atte: 
3+ Athletio pregranp. eit oe cy ee. ae 
4. Regular mail service. Whe’! cig és 
5. Good clothing, 
MES \ 
6. Warm builcings. 
i Leggs © i nS tile S a 
7. Good food. ee ae 
Pk RD QD ag tral vye ods BOY rage Pattee + oe 
: &, "General penere of the POW was good. " ; 
~hf st 82 oe Of, © Leys gens) LRP oe, ws Pad 
: Or e “ smportant fact is that most of the Pots Were Shires ET 
Sostee a iw eeue> steed. srhoat 1 
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cumstance which may have led any ba Saas to ee more than was 


to cqarf 
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seal neceosary an the hope “that they would thereby be insuring 
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the delivery of “the: ar letters, The abies Doatdeved that. Chinese Ry: 
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POWs completely refused to co-operate with denande ‘iat 
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they inctude Pro-Ccammnist propaganda ven | though they knew that 
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without at least scme degree of co-operation their letters would not. 


get through. On tke other hand, many were apparently able to justify, 


at ane in their ewn minds, the inclusion of comment favorable to 


‘their captors; first, on the grounds of necessity, and second, by reason- 


ing that these portions of their letters would be discounted by 
their relatives and friends at saat 

' Some POWs used these positive restrictions as a subterfuge in 
their attempts to pepone the true facts to those-back home. This 
type of device is clecussed more thoroughly in the section on codes, 
which follows. , . 


4. Codes 
a. The Feasibility) of Using Codes 
Most POvs questioned on the ‘subject are of the opinion 
that the successful use of a prearranged code would have been feas- 
ible. The prinary difficulty of using codes was not the. Presence 
of strict censorship (although the imporsance of the censorship 
should not be tetersatinated), but the existence of an effective 
informer systen. ‘It was necessary to Linit not only the nunber of 
those who knew the sode bat the very existence of the cede ‘Atseir. 
One. vetumee voices a well-founded objection against the habit of 
publishing in American newapepers the stories of clever aevices 
sucessfully used ty POs ti smugeling information to those back | 
home. He calle this kind of disclosure “stupid” and feels ata 


. 
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that it resulted in. dcth the inposition of tighter restrictions 20 
correspondence and punitive acticn against the POV; tet’ 
Codes used or attempted by the T0Wve nay de divided 
generally inte two.categories; The first, which wight ys called 
& formal satite embodied the concealment of words or phrases. ‘The 
anfornal code, on the ot ther hand, disguised the mee onings cf words 
which were used innocuously amid apparent verbiage. 
(1). Forms] Codes 
“ There — few reports cf instences where ‘fornal 
codes ea used by the POWs, Whether this resulted from lack of 
knowledge or a fear of reprisals cannot be Cetermined. It wovld 
appear, however, that in order for anything reserbling a formal 
code to pass the censor, it had to contain a certain degree cof in-- 
agination, Simple methods were apparently not satisfactory. One 


POW placed dots on certain words in letters to his family. The 


‘words, when separated from the rest of the letter and arranged in. 


sequence, would form a message. Upon repatriation, however, ha 
found that nene of these letters were ever receives by his family. 
inother POW reports that there were numerous attempts to send 

out letters containing coded messages; he claims taat he knows of 
Seven or eight which were received in the United States. Most of 


them, he reports contained requests for supplies needed for escaping, 
a 
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asking that they te air-dropped into North Korea. There are no in- ; 
dications ; however, that these requests brought forth concrete ac- 
eae The ans returnes reports that he personally sent cut é. 
number of coded messages in letters to his wife. He wrote then in 

a styls that would cause her to question their contents, with the 
hope that she would submit them to the FBI for decoding, This she 
did, and he reports that the FBI was successful, The meseages usually 
concerned the number of prisoners along the YALU, the number of @ 
- known dead, and also carriec’requests for medical supplies. v 

One wereanae believes that it would have been relatively casy 

to work a code into a letter that was slightly “mushy." #He believes 


that the CCF did not like love letters and would probably not have 


read them too closely. 


A2). Informel Codes’ 

In same instances the POWs did not use an 
actual code but atheugved to pass on information by drawing parallels 
to past events or facts with which both the POii and his family were 
familiar, so that a message contrary to what the words thenselves 
indicated wovld. be conveucds ‘One sample of this reads: 

"Dear Folks: I am fine....(several paragraphs 

later)....and don’t worry, for I now weight 132 


pounds and have gained weight." 


This was intended to notify his family, who knew that he had 


weighed 180 pounds prior to capture, that the Chinese had forced 


mare 
a Gap Bs 


him to winks falsehoods, and to provide them with an insight into 

actual conditions. He claims that this type of!deception was usually 

abgenar° ; ‘ 
Some POWs are of the epinten that information could often be 
rather openly conveyed, providing the writer was fairly careful. 

One returnee states that ,: sin this manner, he te able to make clear 
the facts concerning a jaan who was missing rte Another 
Pome ROW tenorts that, after the list of POWs hela by the Chinese 
had been’ released in: the U.S., word began to trickle back: to the’ 

’ prisoners from their’ families*that certain! nanies: Ha@ not: been ins> 
cluded. Several, attempts (wnethe? or not the¥: Were Stcoshstulnt x” 
not stated) weré-halielvarehigbvetomt the named KE Yiese Individuals 
by” Mnsereink’thearrn Sedhinig y Anhobioas ‘prevate-or costa 

ik -The'hata. thus -Gonstituten stpoteritial! meade Gf trenianiteing’ -' 
information to’ the@R6,-dathoritteh. - One POW ktter satumting Hoke 
and toting theththe Dephirtnart’ef the Ariny had hequebteaiatataves 
oft PD: ile to fokvard Let ers edhtdihing any possible intelligeace in- - 
fernationt to! Washletgten: rom gibtostabing, declared. Chet, Hed hes! 
been’ abhreterersé fagelteaiesa! POW,” he would haVetribd Go: ehtrose 
much: mote* inFoRiitsen’an ails semis” i a 7 
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Section Iit ~ dnconing Pow Correspondence 
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a. Time Lapse Eefore ‘Delivery 
7 


es 
 u 
Mail was delivered to the prisoners at highly irregular iriter- 


vals. This was particularly true in the early period, but, even 
during the months just prior to repatriation, there was little ap- 
parent regularity. One POW states that, out of a total of 125 letters 
he received during his captivity, 54 were delivered at one- time and 

26 more arrived the following month. Thies is an extrene case but ; 


toa Lesser degree, it:was experiénced by all of the prisoners. In 


ylew of this general inconstancy, it is difficult to determine an 


average time lapse in transmission of mail to the POW camps. It 
would appear, howeyer, that most letters took fran two to six months 
to reach the prisoners. 
b.. Eupeptions fo the Merwe) Inregularity 

Scattered reports indicate thet some FOWs received 
mailwith greater regularity and in greater numbers than the major~ 
ity. Some POWs explain this in terms of individual favorition, 
maintaining that those who co-operated with the Commmists were 
Biven preferential treatment. -A POW who held the position of mail 
clerk for a time, and_ who, incidentally was eemerelly classified as 
& reactionary, does not agree with this neotien. He states that 


-those who co-operated with the Chinese did not always receive more 


mail, although he also notes that they were definitely given more . 
31 

opportunities to write. Another returnee, on the other hand, men- 

tions the names of two men who, unlike most of the prisoners, re- 


ceived mail regularly, and he statea that he fecls that this situation 
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was used as a propaganda weapon by the Communists in their effort 


to soften up the other POWs fo: the indoctrination program. He 


says that POs who did not receive as mich mail were told that the 
. : 32 
| : people at home were not writing. 


"gy -Spead-Up Before Repatriation 

Although mail was not ordtnmetly receive: until at 
least a few months after it had been sent from the United States, 
there is sone indication that there was a general speed-up in de~ 
livery just Prior t> "Little Switch," and that the situation from 


a 

then on improved. ome letters received «t that tire were only ten 
33 

to twenty daye en rcute.: 


d. Effect of Complaiiis “bout elivery ~ 
“Ordinarily, POWs vere given i'ttle redress after 

tveir conplainte atout -the delays in the aretval of mail. The Chi- 

nase invariably placed the blame on the U.N. conaand. The Chinese 


‘claimed’ repeatedly that they delivered al. mail that was turned 


over to them, The reports of the returnees, however,. do not support 


— these claims. 


7 


e. Withholding Mail 2s a Penalty of as.a Means off Coercion 
It 13 possible that mail was sometines withheld from 
POWs as a penalty or as a means of coercion. One POW (who incidently 


states that he received only two letters during his entire internment) 


:AEDENTIAL 
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| reports that, while he was being punished by the CCF and was in 


solitary confinement, the authorities would bring him letters, have 
‘ : 3h 
) fg him sign a receipt, and then tear then up before he had read then. 


Another POW reports that, during a period when he was not receiy= 
ing letters, he inquired of the CCF and was told that he wo ld not 
: ‘3 
receive any mail until he «rote "favorable" letters home. 
Certainly, the absolute control exercised by the Communists over 
the mail of the prisoners provided them with an effective weapon. 
Their use of it as such is in flagrant contrast to the staniards 
established by the Geneva Convention which reads, in part: 
Prisoners of Var shall be allowed to send. and 
: receive letters and cards....If limitations must 
be plated on the correspondenns eaivessed tn 
rrisoners of war, theymey te orcered only by 
the power on which the prisoners depend, possibly 
at the request of the detaining power. Such 
letters and cards mst be conveyed by the most 
rapid methods at ‘the disposal of the Detaining 
Power; they may not be delayed or retained for 
disciplinary reasons. 36 


2. Types of Incoming Mati 8 


a. Letters and Cards 
Letters were the instruments used most often by those 
who wished to communicate with the prisoners. . There are numerous 
reports, however, of instances in which post cards were received. 
The ease with which post cards could be censored may have caused 


the more rapid transit and more frequent delivery of these missives. 


One POW, whose total incoming correspondenge was considerably above 


"the average, reports that he recefved 260 @ards,as contrasted to 
“50 letters. 


b. Packages 
With the exception of Leolated tnetances, much as 
the receipt at Camp 1 of some music sheets, there are no vepicts of 
packages having been received by POWs. In. the latter stages of their - 
internment, some sual] items enclosed in letters were passed by th- 
censoy, but these coul@ not be classified as packages. 


+ Mestriction of Incemtas Bail 
It as obvious thet the letters received by the POWs haa 


_ been censored, becuse ‘ey already were open stun delivered and 


erclosed articles such as pictures ware scnetines returned to the 
wrong enve) opes, Ondinariis, however, there ws no evidence ‘on 
the face of thy letter (exept, coeestomlly, a stamp reading “0.K, 
Camp a") to indicate that: they had been censored. While soee prie~ 
oners report having received lettare vhich were cut up or hed pages | 
removed, this we apparently the exception rather then the rule,: 


_In all Likelihood, aletter was withheld entirely shen @: postion -of 
it failed to gain the approval af the. sensom - .. ; 


There ig no specific syidence ayedlabke as: to. exactly what con- 
stituted censorable material; in. incoming letters.: - It is. safe to 
agmune, however, from their very. absence in ‘mest of the letters . 


received,that any remar® unfavorable to the Communists or adversely 


affecting their propaganda or indoctrination programs were prohibited. 


Although sone reports indicate that the Commmists were not as par- 
ticular about inconing mail, the restrictions applied were not dis~ 
similar to those mentioned in the previo:.s section recarding outgo- 
ing corvespandence. 


a. Baclosures 
Although’ packages, books, newspapers. and magasines 
were never received by POWs, ttems enclosed in'regular letters 
reached the prisoners from time to time, By late 1952, bad early 1953, 


Lad 2BERe es 
bia Eran ponetines received the following “itens) in their letters: 


Lipa tes stedtal sal tet ae 
: : . : ; “Loose cigarettes Powder for mak: soup 
| Ball Buren hekebacen: aint oho Spetiorted ‘and ted 
| Sticks of chewing gum fruit aide 
| , - Resor blades -s- ft: 3 wee 2+ Needles te tt Breet 
| Vitamin pills Pla cards eh) airs 
Medicine: © a viet? , assem ‘Handkerchiefs vm Candie 
. Coffea Portions of magasines 
| Sagar. ‘ fone iasot _* Cit ppiripe! From Newspapers 
| : Photographs (comies, : 


Portions oF come books 
One report (unverified) mentiths that some POWs received U,S. 


940 @o Mad fat 


cuprency through the @ailahi:tast the Chinese exchanged this cur~ 
rency st the rate of 20{0Dbindl to the satus It should‘ be noted 
in this regard that many- requests by POws for néney had beet’ received 
in the United States. The\PONE had requested sums ranging from a 
few dollars for "drag store itemé”/to hundreds of dollars. Obviously, 
many of. these request® had deen coauunist-inspired and ‘had been 
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instituted in conjunctio: with the propaganda program (the letter 


writers stated that the larger sune were to be spent for luxury - 
vacations in China). The army ‘sivteen the families of prisoners 
not to canply with these requests, not only because there was doubt 
as t% their genuineness and the purpose for which the money would 
be spent, but also because the amy considered it a violation of 
the Foreign Assets Control Law, which prohibits sending money to 
North. Korea and Red China. a 

Photographs were frequently enclosed and, incidentally, might 
have had some effect upon the Chinese propaganda campaign. The 
centors saw pictures of new houses, automobiles, and television 
sete venue to the prisoners or their funilies. Some retumees 
report that, after seeing such pletures, individual: Chinese showed 


“Less confidence in their statements regarding the "exploitation" 


“of the American people. \ 


b- Regtetration and Distribution 


Tneny personnel treated each letter distributed to 


“the priacire asa registered document and required a signature upon 


delivery. Initially, the majl in each camp was handled by the political 
instructors or squad monitora. | - Beginning sometime in 1952, however, 
mail clerks (POW) distributed incoming correspondence for each pla- 


toon. 


ee 
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c. Repeated ‘Censorship . oy 
The identity »r -position of. thé individuals charged 

with censoring incoming POW mail cannot be determined. There were 
rumors from time to time that "Progressives" had been seen censoring 
ise ba there is no clear indication that this was the case. 
Although several retuineas state their belief that mail was censored 
several times in. the Chinese chain, ‘of comand, their reports present 
no consistent Satta en this siaeats Information available, while 
conflicting as to details » appears to Andicate that eneny procedure 
did not conform, in sp&rit at-least, with ehak part of the Geneva 
Convention which reads as: fobtows?: 

The seneoring Ey ee addressed to pris 

" , .oners:of-war.or dispatched. by the: shall be done 

~ as quickly as possible. Mail shal) be censored 


‘only by the dispatch State and receiving State, 
and only once: bg.each. 


Wy 
Section IV - The Mechanics | of Exchange 
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Since correspondence represents one sald in which a working 


agreement was Aneugirated "petacen the U.N. ‘and the Communists dure 
“og Je - 
ing the koran Operation, »a beset rues is reported herein 


of the hactanies ear tie. exchange of mail. 


1. Phase I - June 1950 — December 1951 : 
During this initial Period, no formalized service under 


the Geneva Convention was effected either by the United Nations 


Command or by the International Red Gross on behalf of U.N. POWs 


) ; held by the Caummists. As a consequcnca ouly fraguentary service 

. + was afforded the POlis under Communist control. As a result of the 
appearance. of a few pieces of “POW mail in the U.S. and Ingland bear- 
ing the address "Chinese People's Party for World Peace, Peking, 


China," a procedure was announced by the U.S. Post Office Department 


\ “(PMG Order 446676 Postal Rut letin 19447, 1951) whereby mail te pris- 
oners- was." be sent vie San Francisco and Hong Kong t: Zommenist 
China for de'ivery. In general, the CCF authorized cniy extremely 
Limited tail service to U.N. POWs during this period; mail service 
consistent with the standards of the Geneva Convention was none ; 
G existent. 


2. Phase II ~ iecember 195l ~ duly 1953 
Or 19 Decesnber 1952, the Communist negotiators at the 
Aci stics Senference at PANMUNEDY furnisned « ist of some 3,000 bros 
co to -the U.N. vepresentatives and forther stated thet they desired: 
to permit PCrye held by them to send mail te their families. She 
details were worked out and the exchange cowienced during that y 
nonth. The agreenent only covered letters, ind a sursequent request 
by CINCUNC that parcels be exchanyed at the rate of one per month 
per POW was turned gown by the Comnunists as not feasible. 


APO 100 was established in YOKOHAMA, Japan, as the FRC focal 


noint for the processing and reshipment of mail originating in U.N. 
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countries, ‘8-well we for that eee from the Communists et 
PANMUNJOM. The mail to North Pun was sapavated by prison cazp- 
number and was dispatched in separate bags to the U.N. Postal Officer 
at the Araistice Conference Headquarters where it was tumed over 

to the: Cotmuriist: postal ‘officer. 

Mail for the FOWs in North Korea was taken to PAIRBJOM deily - 
_@wen during breaks and recesses in the Armistice Degotiations. While 
the U.N. presented mail for exchange daily, the Communists generally 

_ Presented mail from the U.N. POWs on a very infrequent basis, with 
lapees of two to three weeks being not unusual 3 it was accepted when- 
ever offered.' After the initial exchange, the number of letters 
from each POW averaged somewhat less than one per month. ° 


Vv - Th tion of Co: 6 th 
Ingectrination Program 


Appareatly. the Communists extracted biographical data from 
correspondence for the purpose of verifying information previously 
secured through interrogation and indoctrination precedures (suto~ 
biographies, etc). This, it may be assumed, provided one basis for 
the eventual categorizing of the prisoners into “Progressive® and 
"reactionary" groups and thus increased the effectiveness of the 
indoctrination program, , 


? 
The practice of not allowing POWs to receive books, magasines 


or newspapers through the mail was also clearly related to the 


indoctrination progran and was desicned to allow the prisoners to 
read only that which was campatable with the communist point of view. 

Further, the vagueness of restrictions and requirements for out- 
going nai made the POWs uncertain of the amount of praise and prop-~ 
aganda hich had to be included in their letters and probably caused 
many to include more than was necessary. This situation caused the 
seeds of communist propaganda to be spread to a greater degree among 
the families and friends of POWs within the United States. 

One particular incident was reported which illustrates the 
Comaunists' preoccupation with the attainment of their propaganda 
goals. Sone POW mail was. .retumed to the- prisoners in a partially 
burned condition. The Commmists claimed that the mail had been 
banbed by the U.N. forces.and attempted to get the prisoners to 
write home mentioning this incident and enclosing the charred frag~ 
sien : 

The CCF screened outgoing letters: for possible use 4a radio 
broadcasts, and it is reported that they made photostatic copies 
of letters which they Sonatdeied suitable for distribution to U.N. 
frontline troops. A specific illustration of the latter is said 
to have occurred in Camp 5 in 1952, At that time a soldier, recently 
captured, brought th hin e photostatic copy of a letter written 
earlier by ancther POW. This letter mentioned that the writer missed 
his daughter and wished that he could see her. When the Chinese had 


distributed the photostats of the letter, they had included a picture 


of an unknown Seveneyear old girl, When he saw these pictures, 
the POW author of the letter protested to the Chinese that his mail 
was being exploited illegally. The Chinese apparently brought the 
protest to the attention of their general headquarters, because the 
POW subsequently was told that the CCF could uss any letter at any 
time and in eny way they felt appropriate. They also-added that 
the matter wis of no concern of the eiteear 

It has also been reported that the CCF used the names of POtis 
for propaganda messages which the individuals concerned had neither 


written nor approved.’ As an example, one returnee cites the case of 


_ & fellow POW whose.rame had appeared under letter in the Shanghai 


News and also in a profeganda book,’ POWe Calling. This prisoner 
claimed never to have signed such'a letter or to have had any know- 
Tedge of it before*its publication. 

In general, the concluiion is inescapable that the Commnists 
regarded the PO mail as one more instrument to be utilized to 
their advantage in the furtherance ot both their foreign propaganda 
and: the POW indoctrination campaigns, 
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CHAPTER 16 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


Section I - Introduction 


At frequent intervals during the three years of the Korean 
Operation, the voices of captured U.S. military personnel were 
heard in broadcasts emanating from Radio PEKING and from Radio 
PYONGYANG. These broadcasts, in conjunction with letters from 
the POWs, provided the U.S. with knowledge that sone, at least, 
of the captured soldiers; airmen and. marises were still aldve.; 
The. planned pattern of: enemy exploitation of IDs, howpver, rather 
than any humanitarian mobive, acoomted far this .bysak in thes, 
silence which surrounded the POticampe- and. their-iametes, :.. 

The heavy propaganda contest. of. the -eseages ‘brogdcagt, to the 
world was recognised by U.S. authorities, ead sinsearly 1953-the 
Office of Public Information, DA, imsued 5 press-release stating:. 


ee 17 are | nee ee eas : 
Chinese and North Korean Communists ar ; 
using captured umerigan soldiers and theip 
relatives and friends in the United States as 
‘propaganda todlsPsays he dpe y SN 


' . -- Auleriean: soldiers ihsve- appeared: before. ooo 
microphones of Communist radio stations.... 
(and)... chavectaken part in propaganda’ broad~. 
casts....the voices on the air have been 
identified as those of American soldiers, | 
and their remarks are strictly in accordance 
with propaganda themes, Tape recordings,... 
are being played over and over again on Com= 
runist radio stations, 
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This chapter is concerned with a discussion of the part played 


by POWs in making recordings (tape or wire) for the radio broadcasts 
and the circumstances under which these recordinrs were made, Dis-— 
cussion of a relatively small but extremely active propaganda group 
known as the "Peace Fighters" is also included, 


Section II — Circumstances of Recording 


The earliest instince in which captured U.S. soldiers are 
reported to Have hade: recordings for radio broadcasts occurred ®) 
in Jitly 1980 in SEOUL. tthe recotdings were hetvily ‘political in 
nature and werd: accomplished under the superviaion of the NKA. 
An oMticer" POW who redorded bt that time has ‘stated that, as part 
of the brvssire -witiel? wad brougit-to bear -on him, he was told that 
nds contiied: Yefusel Lectreadeast would Fesult not: only in his om 
death But Wleo<Ls therdeath of the 71 men for whom he was responsible. 
The officer clains that he agresd to make the recording only after 
havirig ‘been asgured tint his. men, in addition to being spared, would 
be fed and treated humanely. 
“In the period between danse 2950 and September 1951, there 
were some recordings ar at PYYONGTANG, but, by the latter half - 
of 1951, most broadeasts were being mde under the direction of 
the CCF at PYOKTONG. ‘In addition, some recordings were made in the 


~ 


3 
other permanent camps with portable equipment. 


The early broadcasts wore prepared under the supervision of 
the North Koreans, but in 1951, as the Chinese assumed more and 
more control over the POW eamps (with the exception of the Camp 
12 "Peace Fighters," over whom tae NK retaiged authority through- 
out their existence), the methods-used to obtain recordings ap- 
parently became less forceful than those employed ty the NKA. 
There: are very few instances reported where POWs were -threetened. 
or urged under "pressure" to mike recordings for broadcast, and 
it appears that. prisoners wio refused to co-operate with the Com- 

' manists: in this. regard were not sade to suffer for a Indeed; 
there‘are no cases reported (excluding those igvolving. Bacteriological 
Warfare “confessicns") in which either the Chinese or-the Morth, 
Koreans actually carried out suah threats or puntshed:P0us for con- 
sistently. refusing to-make broadeast recordingn, .. - 

Instead of threats or physical: Persuasion, the Communists were 
more subtle and used what might be called an “ineentive" approach. 
They portreyed radio broadcasts asa privilege by means of which | 
the POWe could inform their families that they had been captured 
and were-in "good! health. One POW. mentions that,.at the time 
they were "offered the opportunity" to. recta; ba: Gites elained 
that they were making every effort to contact the U.N. comand 
and furnish e list of FOWs, : and: bhat prisoners could belp to ac- 
complish this purpose by making recordings to theig- families, They 
also represented recordinge:as either a substitute for letters 


home or a more efficient met.iod of cofiveying what had already been 


written. pa we 
Except in the case of the "Peace Fighters," there we apparently 

little or no special prenantiss undergone by those who were about 

to make recordings. One retarnes: states that in Camp 1 there were 

no lectures or courses given to P0is before recording. He declares 

that prisoners wrete their scripts under Chinese "supervision," and 

that short scripts wore usually reepanea within an hour, although ; i 

two or three days often elapsed -before the recordings were actually’ z 

ore Advice ws uswally-given as to what should be ineluded in 

the broddediste (praise for CCP, propaganda topics, ete.). Although 

there were ‘exceptions,most PUils apparently wrete their ow scripts, 

subject to review bythe nicuiting, they-knew, however, that even 

when the messages ware inct ‘censored before recording, they wauld 

certainty be reviewed before being broadcast, > 
fon TIT = Ty; y and Conte tof Recordi 

1, Genera. | | 
Recordings made by POWs for broadcast maybe divided into 

two general categdries; The. first had, as itsisole purpose, the 

| dieseninatdon of Commnist propaganda, The second, although it 

inevitably contained a heavy propaganda slant, was built around a 

personal message to the prisoner's family or friends. These cate- 

gories were not absolute and, in addition, theré are reports by 


ENTIAL 


~5lh- : : 


-t 


the returnees that some prepaganda-frea recordings were made from 


. 9 
time to time, There is no indication, however, that these latter 
were ever actually broadcast by the oneny. 


2. Straight Propaganda Recordings 
These took various forms, including "political forums" 
and "peace appeals," and are discussed more thoroughly in the sec- . 
tion dealing with the "Peace Pighters," below. It should be noted, 


‘ however, that the opportunity to mke politically alanted record- 


ings sas aprperently not limited to any one. group. One returnees 
reports that, voluntary recordings of this type could be made at 
any time and could be of any length, and he mentions having can- 
posed a political. recording while at Camp 5 in January 1953, in 
which he directed his words to the "mothers andj fathers of the 


world" and echoed the Communist line on the voluntary repatriation 


7 
iesue. The recording stressed the “needless waste of American boys 
in Kores" and the “peace-loving intentions of the Chinese,” The 
text .wag written by the-speaker, but before baing presented ws _ 


- partially rewritten by another POW. Reports of returnees lend _ 
‘substantial support ito the view that, in spite ot reported. pressures, 


POWs probably could have refused to. make this type of broadcast with- 
8 : 
out suffering any harmful cansequences. (This, of course, does. not 


apply to broadaasts of Bacterialogical Warfare "confessions" dis- 
cussed in Chapter 8.) c fo test * foe ; ’ 


3. Mixed Message Recordings 
‘The majority of the recordings made by the POWs fall into 
the "mixed" category, Capitalizing on the anxiety of. the prisoners 
to reassure their families and friends, the Communists offered the 
opportunity to make recordings for radio broadcasts, Topics which 
were suggested to the POWs for incorporation in the seis how~ 
ever, ores 


a. Pilea for removdl of the 7th Fleet: from Formosan waters, Oo 
b. | Plea fot! removal of U.S. Air Fores from: Formose.- 
c. Statemaiits that the U.S. had ccumitted atroditios in 


sedi sy ae g2 «ai 

‘dy Metttden of gobd food and good treatment. 

| ; 6," Peace Appbais’ 

| a ‘Y. - Oritidienis’ ‘of U.N, leaders (inelutiing President 
- TRUMAN). St deere tse tee Se ee one 


The degree of propaganda’ which had to be included was not 
always known by the priscriets. They apparently felt that, at the 
ninimm, they must.inelude‘the comment that they were in good health 
and Were being well treated. ‘Thdy-probably algo reasoned that the 
greater the propaganda coriteht; thé greater the possibility that 
the recording would actually’ bd ‘Wroadcast. 

: The opportunity to make récofdings was appérently not pre~ 
sented in accordance with any comiatent time schedules. Often, 


—_ GF INERTHAL : 


Sb. 


LIL 0 


NARS, Date Tm 


~, 


when the Chinese censor found a letter which would serve as a sound 


instrument for propaganda, the POW author would be asked to make a 
recording. Volunteers for broadcasts containing more than a minirum 
of propaganda, gspecially if the megsage was directed to an influ- 
entia] pergon,, usally, found their offer sceeaaes * The opportunity 
for the: POWs to. send. sroshines $a their families was often presented 
. &. ar, Just, before Sari seres. +a the ‘carlier.stages, when‘there was 
> Apngiderab] g.questéon in tae mide: oft mont POWve ect tic whether. their 
SAID SER Serer oem $aere: pas Or aa = Gebir of 
seupetibaan ‘for the privilege of ate Later, however, Wwheas 
the propaganda aspects of the situation had become moré evident, 


“ges tah gone | neo eT mer sge? 
enthusiaam apparently wened. 
BePcge tite Aims aa OS *o quot; 274 clmmeqde? *l 453 01 
though nost of the recordings "(bath ‘propaganda’ ye other- 


wernte eumiog tes sew? 28 ag et YY Dood 2 gant not 
wise) were made voluntarily, the reasons Gon making them varied, 
ern. 3 ae yd dewio ey Sis aflon 3ifver® ort ean 6f£ 
ieee Pi probably reco: the ther besause, governed by the under- 
Ci matt 19/8eTR tTavEN cee em a9cr 8 Lites a te (ass 
desire te comamicate with their families and friends, they 
{ir 3a AXt of? tm i21SR00 bs ped et sau seecmro oft 1.0L 
were ess or unaware of the possible propaganda rami ficatians 
ls 
of their actions, or because they were opportunists who who hoped that 
' grad ered slT eae id ce mie ewes dots (86 ot 
better ‘treatment would be forthcoming as a result of even limited 
CoS sire @9s0F Lar tned edd 20 one) 8 -3 buxtmo on cule ere 
co-operation, Others apparently comsperated out of fear of un- 
ft TH ioe unrectl es fatow ec cif yol pedaifertas caw Jl 
cen mown (and "proba *robably unreal) consequenses, One returnee states that 
Poa were est ee pe ME OM Holi oo bee chugeyetg ous ts 
not cpa toward those who had made broadcasts early 
fiogating to -J i19s@br bs mosses isvfern ite. 3a 
e war, since “they reelized that many had been duped into 
soba wim Mike &2 cantinoses [njtas . °° 2 tee: nie 1301813 2c 
making them by promises that the recordings would be sent hone, 


SS Pa a 
ae ere 
bt 


Saath 
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The POWs remembered, too, that there had been a certain amount of 
competition for the privilege of making these recordings, and that 

many of them had been unaware ©f the implications of the Propaganda 

purposes at the time. Resentuent in regard to these earlier broad~ 

casts, therefore, was directed. more toward the eneny than toward 

the men ‘who had broadcast; tiis was especially true when the voices 

of men who had subsequently: died were heard over the’ Public address 

systems. -A different attitude. Prowailed, however} tamrd those who | _- C) 
pattinipated iv later broadedsts’ ahd. made derogatory’ Kiaths' about 


the’ er 8 os that ow. TPS tek wokSecotre: 
i eee ee ef F 23 CaS" BOP Gris 

= up F n 
Sol meeting 


Tot Be ae, Sa 


was aleo rereenaes as the home of ue Central Fence Committee, 
bs 3am MIO .> et ntss x ® 


aes Rare: 1 ae es 
By f 


abil iay Yaa 


at P'YONGYANG, (See also Chapter 7, Indoctrination, for its con- 
panion activities.) 

Prior to their removal from Camp 5, the men who were to form 
the mucleus of Camp 12 had been asked if they would be willing to 
go to PIYONGYANG to make radio broadcasts to the people back home, 


and had consented to ac so, Some. of them later Claimed that they 


_ were under the impression that it was to be merely an "irmocent" 


broadcast for the “Purpose of pin a their families that they 
were alive and heing held aq POlis, Qn the, other band, there ars . 
indications that most of them ware amare of the propaganda aspects 
of the trip ani iad volunteered or willingly submitted to tte 
miggestion in spite of this. One rstumes ptates that they wre 
all aware that the. purpose pf the trip was to. mike propagande 
broadeasts for the Conmpists and to engige in the various other 
actiyipies natybally flowing from a "Peace Fighter" movesent. He 
claims that they had been approached with somewhat the following 
appeal: "Are you for Peace? .Yes?, Well then, will you fight for 
peace? Good! You sre henceforth Peace Fighters and aes hawe the 


opportunity to display the, courage ef your sonia a 


‘Regardless of their opinions at the outset, howsver,; dt. mp. 
not long before the nature of the group and the purposes for which 
it was intended became patently obvious. They were reportediy 
marched through the streets of PtYONGYANG, and several, menbers of 
the group were introduced to "SEOUL CITY SUB," the Anerican wife 
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of a Korean, who made propaganda broadcasts for the Commnists over 
19 


Radio SEOUL. The POWs were reportedly given considerable indéctri_ 
nation in the form of lectures and reading material, as well as 
promises and assurances that they were receiving, or would receive, 
improved patiene and preferred Geiaae : 

If the POWs were not aware of the ramifications of their posi- 
tion-as "Peace Fighters" by this tine, thay wire ‘¢ertainly mde ry) 
cogniast of ‘tHeir statu’ ‘whgh the time came for “Chem ‘to’ sie ‘their 
first’: bidaidedsta,| Tt. ‘Debate tpparent at that = ‘Chat’ bite’ bread- 
casts wore to We brbmerg yy ‘oP a poltttichh inatiha: ‘ithe obits had 
td We wAitten to tebhtbrad a thie Wishes of the. North’ Koreans’ ard,’ 

“dn ordisir't6' Be dgeépted,’ flad' tio’ trichude propajarts’ topics sich as 
"World Peade" ‘or criticiinb' of the Ui: of tile US. ‘and itp leaders. 
Apparehty tany of the scripts ‘had to be reworicet ‘eeveral times and 
eveh then brity a fel were fobnd eouebtania:” Of re tan, G 
' Nearly ‘all the fOws' at Camp 12 either made’ or added their names ) 
to voice retprdings'idiich’ wets’ to be used for propaganda pcos: 
Recordings were reportedly"made discussing, ahong’ bther things, | 
prieon life, atrocities comitted by South’ Koreahs,’ Sena of 
a non-military targéts and*appedis for banc SS ea awe 

in the spring of 1951, ‘rade panete¥ were formed, which 

engage®'in so-cxitéd "round table discussions." There were reportedly 


a 


As 


three pdnels, eact witti'a moderatr; the format consieted of qués~ 


tions such as: "What is. ee nam, cae ‘do you think of this 


senselegs bombing and killing?" Each panel made one recording and, 
in doing 80, adhered etrictly to scripts whieh had been prepared 
by the POWs ald edited a rowed by the NKA, ‘The following 
samples of titles for the “diecusstona® reflect their content: 


cies tc the prised: Mintions,® ; 
"Petition to the Five Great Fowere,# ang ma 
“Wietdegon by 0. N. Ofttears ed Prisoners te Surender " 


fra yiltoa jo af fe egal sag hemes cbhay vas re 
GOR Seenten ote Statin Histanete vate Sa Niecmnecetings dae 
andininebesiameter ‘somes Rengies MARAE, « parce 
a Agusta theraatiee ahaa 252: : 
1030 Ate Dargeveamtesine Stimavd>alings wane cae nat timp nttinked 
{Ueyeare by 108 Letom te 92k: a0. Shey enaattingp umes: 
te Geqecdert sopenio+d Tp mubeander,appenl: we mhithie Sex wat, 
hr Pridt Nie bean: yegnaheg:8 Ee ate dense: half fi thep okt 
fused te co-operate and identify. Akegealwe with: $3, No Mteniptinary 
: ation, or even threate of such ection, feoulted fron this refuel. 
In Deseubey- 398% Sis tine "Reson. Fightova” Cap var ddsecived, 
and ite pecan afte iene eres ‘Ale thier, 


ied sg len nigh: Tue 


Soseerd - 


Qa tree 


There ie 6 daftalte Sruiial tabumee dhe eaphesighion of the 


Powe through their cerrespondance end thraugh redio brosdeasts, 
88 £0000 > _ Hee Ce PS Cher. et oR we ‘kh '* dpe or 
In both instances, he Priscuete FOAlised thas, to some degree at 


teins enale fires or vaiean 4s woe id abe ee a, Ce 


least, material favorable to the Commnistss had to be inetuded to 
assure transmission,~ (See chepter 14 fof a discusifon of Corres- 
pondence. @-) The problem for most~ oe the POWs was’ té"satdaty the 
oneuy while similtenscusly eacrificing as little as Possible of 
their om beliefs and stannards,. Aa. 

“An additional daseaitisee’ between the two aubjects if found in 

: ome oe or: sata 

the:fact that letters were used ir both the beste - ona the format 


sebnisiss CF etencal: | eB. eepe: 
for many radio broadeasts, it the Uhihaes, sin encpibing as 


‘ ; : ; we 29 , 
itis te teL tte penning werent Fecha Ie ete 
‘Sher Gia Hi ok veteabens eae Antenne tren hth toh Regents 
are yt eg ant riddle ew MetieC 32°025 8 efeawsceas 08 tees* 
as vcr eins mezl Redivese pmoisce do. ko ea e718 10 eft “Son 
. Since I have received no mil yuto — 
ter; (oadhke,rthe Chitepe: Polintesrs, ahd héat: Dn. 


age me in December 1950, have given smal iar a eg 


I am in good health and em be 4 ; 
well, I ‘ae: Tie’ he 


very Merry Christmas a Ha Sew Yeer, I 
on 3: 7 peel gba cong omens Punta a ab ow” 


eh sriacd 02457 dgueeds bee enol ose coms fo ues oY 
Although there were no restrictians on the content of 
23 MP BRD coe ch daddy hestBWU ete cry de Sao ts 
sent, on this particular Peceasens the greeting seeraaon contained 


O 


oh 
Pe ie ae a 


& comment favorable to the Chinese - the remark that the POW was in 


| good health anti being tredted well, That inclusion illustrates the 


feeling of the POWa.that, regardless of the lack of explicit Com 
munist instruction, there would be little chance of their record- 
ings, actually being broadcast: without the insertion of some sort 
of "favorable coment! ; ‘° 


dee as : = 
Section as - Promaganda Etfects. at Radio Broadcasting 
Ub Hk £ 


“the purpose of POW radio broadcast, from ‘the Commntst point 


14 ith 49, ee. oar 
of view, cit probably be sumed wp in two vos _ Propaganda and 
SRLS Bom oo 8 PTL ae tee re os E " 
indoetrination, 


“ "By playing upon the dositce and saiceainn at the individuals 
undér their control, the Communists managed to effect a situstion 
where men who bad not_long | before been actively opposing then on 
the f{eld of combat were madé to appear, at least superficially, 
‘to be’ praising thea or accepting thei political ideas, Even in 


those oases where compliance with Comma st, prerequisites was Com 


: paratively alight, thie very Pecos, was used in connection with 


the Propaganda and indoctrimtion Programs to oxeuplify the tolerant 


and altruistic attitude manifested by the Commaniots toward the 


rie Se 
prisoners from Wagaressive" nations, . : 
; to 4 
The “ee of POW recordings were often appropriated for use in 


propaganda books and articles, woere their peanings were distorted 
‘32° 


wee 


and perverted to coincide wath propaganda aims, — recordings 


« 


‘themselves were not only heard over the public address systems in 


the POW camps, but also were tranemitted by radio aver large areas, 
Many of them were picked up by U.S. monitors and eventually for- 
warded to. fanfiies within the United Bisses. 
The degree of effectiveness of these methods in proacting or 
supporting the Commnist cause is o question which 4s net within 
the purview of this report. Regardless of any direct effect, the 
experience gained by Oricial’ Caasiniste in dadding with Western ry 


9d Lats tHe SES 


priecoers undoubtedly vas of value to than, beth in the knowledge 


wige ooes 2 qu beter of Elbe 


se thay ined as to teshniques, and as 6n insight into’ the wiakneases 
or gullibility of U.S. military pereaunal. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 


7. 
8. 
9. 
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AscIR foots, wane, ,hateoee, Fade, 0 3a7a62 Avay 
ASCIR foes," THICEAS, "'Jobn L, Cpl. RA 13950012 Arey 


th heh Pt Ort rake i aes 
ASCIR #0036, wn HS, sanes, Cort.., 0 esald Arey 
Asc #o0es, HARRISON, Joe t, Capt, 0 "1333970 Aray 
tol Parent near : C$iSir ae 
ASCIR #0055, PAGE, Frank, Sete, RA 13163929 Aruy 


trey: at a> Gite ce o 
TEID 


ASCIR ooo, Dane, Maral, Mey Cpl, RA 10134 knw 
ASCIR Hoo macs, David, KaS., AO ren, usa? - 


Pee ce gee «1 


ASCTR #0056, ARTESANT, “Richerd, N/Sgt.y RA 12037673 Aray 


Liha 


es rncanren rah cea Tae 


ASCIR #0039, DUNN, Harold M., Cpl., RA 183013, Army 
ASCIR #0063, THOMAS, John L., Cpl., RA 13350012 Arny 
ASCIR #0052, MENDELL, Raymond, Sgt., RA 13261623 Army 
ASCIR #0056, ARTESANI, Richard, N/Sgt., RA 11037873 Army 
IBID , 

ASCIR #0067, MACGHEE, David, Maj., AO 790271 USAF 

IBID 


Phase II Interrogation Report 
MUISE, Eric E.J., Cpl., RA 11252313 Arny 


ASCTR #0067, MACGHEE, David, Maj., AO 790271 USAF 


Phase II Interrogation Report 
MUISE, Eric E.J., Cpl., RA 11252313 Army 


IBID 


Phase II Interrogation Report 
FLEMING, Harry, Lt. Col., 0 1308131 Arny 


IBID 


Phase II Interrogation Report 
WARD, John G., Cpl., RA 14323840 Army 


Phase IT Interrogation Report 
WILSON, Louis, Ist It., O 61384 Army 


ASCIR #0059, COXE, Dwight E,, WOJG, W 2142515 Army 


Phase II Interrogation Report 
WILSON, Louis, lst Lt., O 61384 Arny 


ASCIR #0059,, COXB, Dwight E., WOJG, W 2142515 Army 
ASCIR #0054, BLACK, Joe, M/Sgt., RA 6304204 Army 


ASCIR #0036, WILLIAMS, dames, Capt., 0 886895 Army: 
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Shall Brothers Be published by "Chinese Committee for 


World Peace and Against American Aggression," Peking 
1952, : 


ASCIR #0036, WILLIAMS, James, Capt., 0 886895 Army 


Shall. Brothers Be published by "Chinese Committee for 


World Peace and Against American Aggression," Peking 
1952, . ca 


Press release issued by Office of Public Information, 
DA, in early 1953, ; 
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Appendix: I 


8589th A.A.U, 
Fort George G Meade, Maryland 


| MEMORANDUM 
i 
SUBJECT: Temporary Duty at Fort Meade 


Vw 


This is to welcome you to Fort Meade and explain why you have 
been sent here for a short period of temporary duty. , 


As a returned ex-Prisoner of War you have already answered many 
questions during your debriefing or "interrogation," The object of 
the debriefing was, of course, to obtain-information of value to our 
armed forces, our Country, and the families of your comrades still 


missing. 


You and your fellow‘ s3Gualare tn‘a gerise like members of a 
scouting party who have returned from a long stay behind enemy lines P 
with much information about the enemy. A careful study of all the . 
information received to date has led us to believe that you in par- : 
ticular may have answers which May help fill the gaps in our know- 
ledge of the enemy and what he did. ‘ 
We. of course are not certain that you have these answers, but, 
like @ gold prospector or oi well Griller, we can only dig where 
it looks most Promising. Your experiences, previous answers, and 
co-operative attitude make you appear most promising, and it is hoped 7 
that you may be able to recall additional important details or new o 
facts, new that you have had time to relax and reflect on’ your ex~- : 
periences, 


We should like to stress thet the men who will work with you, 
some of whom were once POWs thenselves, are not interested in obtain- 
ing infomation with which to prosecute or judge any of your fellow 
ex-POVisé They seek information only to help us to know our enemies 
and their methods better. If for any reason you desire not to answer 
any of their questions, you are under no compulsion to do so for you 
are an American citizen home again, thank God, 


We hope that your short visit with us at Fort Meade will be an 
interesting and enjoyable one and we shall do our best to make it so. 


/s/ Verner C. Aurell 
/t/ VERNER C. AURELL 
Lt Col Sigc 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHARTS, CAMPS 2 THROUGH 5 


O 


(See Following Pages) 


CAMP X | 
March 195¢ ~ fhugust 4952 


Company ; 
US Privates 
& Corporets 


STRENGTH’: Apprcx 1800 (11.50 US; 6&0 w 


‘ 


NOTE: © Until the midile of October 10651 wher thay 
vere transferred to Canp 2, there were a 
few officers in the Company 3 area but they 
vere not actually menbers of the company. 


Army Security Center 


co ar Ft Geo G Meade Ma 
b duet I Gee IAL Camp eeceeatton 
vamp 


Info Date ; é 
Aug $5200 | Fig ile 


3 LASHED 
Be? a Tom 


ag 


See et Rest 


CAMP 1° 
August 4952 August 1953 


CAMP HEADQUARTERS 


[ .eprealegesan 


STRENSTH: fore 1400 30 Us; Kd & 


NOTE: © US Cau Pts and Chis:— Feast 
@ UK Pvts and Cpls. - 


GEN:, In August 1262, : when Canp 1 was reorganized all sergeants were theneferred to Cap 4 


Army Security Center 
Ft_Geo G Meade Md 


Camp 1 


SET 


E ried 
Ne? Ba ee 


CAMP 2 COMPANY 1 
October 1981 = august 1953 


STRENGTH: Oct $1 - Oct 52: Appron 224 US Officers snd 59 other UN Officers (according 
‘ fo List handed over by the Chineee on 28 Dec’ 51 and corroborated ly retumes 
 geports. . Bohne Bie Sk eis Shee oat se 
, Oct 52 ~ Aug 53: Approx 130 UV Officers and 25.30 Bt. 
NOTE: From Oct 52,: this camp was divided into company 2 and 2,, Company 1 remained at 
this location end conpeny 2 was moved to another site,. 


Army Security Center 
Ft Geo G Meads Md 


CORFIBENTIAL camp 2 


- Company 1 


imo Date 


CAM? 2 COMPANY 2 
October 1952 ~ August 1868 


tst Platoon 2nd Platoon 3rd Platoon 
80 Pou 62 Pow , 85 Pow 
OS-0H Officers S-UN Officers, SUN Officers 
, : 


aA 


STRENGTH: 4ppra: 150 US.UN Officers 


Arny Security Center 
Ft Geo G Meads Md 


SERIMENTIAL [owes 


Company 2 


‘lafo Date 
es 


DI io kW] 
Be? =a r Tom 


CAMP 2 COMPANY 3 
| ‘August 1952 - June £953 


3ré Platoon 


<i 


« STRENGTH: Approx 939 


NOTE: Company 3 was cotposed mainly of POW who, 
from the Chinese standzoint, were either 
refrectory or reactionary. 


Army Security Center 
Ft Geo G Meade Md 


"| Aye EID __—T 
E |v Zee le_nans, dare 4710190 _| 
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CAMP’ 2 COMPANY 4 
May i962 . “Aegust 1953 


ape 
ih Chisce 
STRENGTH: ¢ppeax 145 


NOTE: © Pisce contrel over tg internog Togspion tecm was exercised by the Chief of 


@ workel at Fiatoon Level - een needed, : 


ty Center 
GME The plato Os aaliat is verified tae . arty aad wa Fa ‘a 
of retuned POHs: eigd pad 
source (ASCIR 0087) datda 3 ue b 


Camp 2 Company 4 


Info Date 
hug @ 


er alo 
NARS, Date 4/7/90) 


Rel re en 


Oe eR hse me eee Le mare” a aden e 
j = FORA WTR CS Ben gage tees coe 
ty 
a 
a ! : 
¢ ct ee pe snr rere. 
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Appendix IV 


Eneny interrogators had at: their disposal a varied assortzent 
of data which they used for checking the information supplied by 
the POWs. Included. were the reference materials listed below: 


1. Army and USAF mapwals and training namals, 
2. Air and Amy Order of Battle charts. 
an : 3. TO&Es of Amy units and USAF groups and squadrons. 
4. Organization ef MATS, . 
5. Location of SAC bases in Ceti: anise ka 
. 6. Roster of all South Korean airfields. 
Location of Troop Corraee units. — 
8, Location of U. Se Navy bases an Japan, 
9. Accurate akatch of Kadena Mrtiedd, Okinawa. 
10. Change of comunding officers in the 5th Air Force. 


11. Complete squadron rosters and personnel data of the 18th - 


4 
12. Information on USAP units leaving the United 1 States for 
Overseas asstgrments; z 


13..0fficer pay schedules. 

1s. Chart on General Starr work. 

15. Code names and signs used by USAF. 

16. USAF radio frequencies, including VHF. 


17. Radio facilities chart for the month of April 1952. 
(Obtained from a crashed B-26 aircraft.) 


Appendix IV {cont'd) 


18. Manual on USAF radio ranges. 
19. Material on APQ-13 and APN-3 redar equipment. 
| 20, SAC -boabardier marmal (dated 1951). 
2. USAP Tech. Orders, 
22, USAF Pilot's Handbook on Po86 airereft. 
23. Operating Manvel for F-80 and F-5l aircraft. 
2h. Teoh manual on F-84 Aircraft. 
25. Pictures of F-€6 and F-94 aircraft, including performance 


a - 


26. TORE of medical company. 

27. Organisation of U.S, hospitals. 

24. Medical Department catalog (1949). 

29. reining menual for neces _ Personnel. 

WR. Medical training valtatine, 

3k. Information on U.S. Aray Aray training eunters and forte. 


32. A copy of M 5-34, Rusigeer Field Data. 


33. A comy of COS School publication Listing the Wis of ' 
al) U.S. Aray units, 


Most POWs reported that the enemy had poor inovledge of B.t. 
logistics. 
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SPECIFIC QUESTIONS ASKED BY ENEMY (NK & CCF)“ INTERROGATORS 


1, Generel Miljtary Questions . 


a. 
b. 
c. 
de 
e. 
f. 
g 
h. 
i. 


J. 
k. 
i. 
Me 
no 


Oo 


Army and Air Force Order of Battle. 

Army paratroop training. 

Casualty reports. 

Replacement systen, 

Recruiting systen, 

Basic training syllabus. 

Organization of Joint Operations Comsand - JOC, 
Organisation of Air National Guard. 


USAF personnel in Alaska and Okinawa. Names of military 
personnel that served with GHQ in Tokyo. 


U.S, aviation cadet program. 
SAC plans for the future. 
SAC survival schools. - 

FEAF Bomber Command Strike Report, 

Types of USAP battle formations. 

Tactics of U.S. Army and USAF and occurring changes. 
Bombing tactics and types of targets. 

USAP aircraft marking systen. 

Rescue facilities. 

Close support operations. 

Paratroop dropping tactics, 


Night flying. 


mn 
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v. Time element in making the aircraft airborne fron the mo~ 
ment of alert warning. 


w. Air defense of all known USAF bases. 
X. Accuracy of night bombing. : 
y. Means of detecting enemy camouflage fran the air. 
8. TORE of the lst Air Fores. 
aa. Instrument flying 
e bb. Celestial navigation 
ce. The theory of aerial sextants. 
dd. Frequency of air missions. — 
ee. Night interdiction missions.’ 
‘ff. Flying routes to and back from the targets (Korea). 
68- Routes of air reconnaissance. 
hh. Ground control systea. 
~ 44. Assembly areas of US‘F bombers, 
j3. ECM air refueling. 
kk. Aircraft losses. os 
11, Aviation medicine. | | sf 
mm. Locations of hospitals. 
nn. Aircraft maintenance. 
co, Ammunition dumps. 
pp. Army patrol tactics. 
qq. Transportation system. 
rr. Organization of services and supply. 


ss. Location of mines and outposts in Korea. 
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Amaunition supply carried by Army patrol. 
Construction of Ua, tankers. 

Army Command and General Staff Schoo. 

+ yaemeee Security Forces, strength aeg leeetaeiee: 


Inada ations 
8. bray camtunications systen. 

B. Codes and cighere, code nanes, oul) signee, 
oe procedures, operation of coding and 
‘ASvereft ‘commisations: procedures. 
Questions concerhing Shorer, Loren, end IPF. 
Rectgency air signals or rescue signals. 
Slang words used in sir cammmioations. 
_ Redar stations and eirereft reder. 


ee | shoal fe: 
legetion of oar ay vaming radar stattons tn degen. 
ssa ey aheress a oF es 


Redur network 4n Uni ted States, redar « 
relied Proqambicevayen ; 
P84, PB2, F-86 
_B+26 


2. 
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e. 
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Characteristics of CSAP aircraft: P-80, 
_ Slee, Pk, EL, B36, BAD, Bap 

, ~ Hydrantic syotin oF tab tay doers on B26; 
Aireraft booster system. 

Army Liaison aircraft. oe 


_U S. Army tanke, tank were, and radio factlittes. 


fntd-atrorate ey guns and ground electronics. 
New U.S. hes. weapons. 
Research and development programs of Army weapons. 
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ea hitha dss 
re Atomic weapons. Atomic decontamination training. 


8. Chemical, bacteriological. and radiological warfare training. 
{ 


3. Instepations 
a. U.S. Aray forts and camps in U.S.A., Japan, Alaska, Okinawa, 
and Quon, : 
b. USAF airbases and airfields in U.S.A, Japan, Kores, Okinawa, 
Guam and Alaska.: 2 ‘. : . 
Ce . Location of Amy training oe in U.3.A. 
d. Location of USAF flying sohools. oS oO 
@. Lacation of U.S. Navy, bases and ports and Havel: depots, 
f. Location of heavy industry in U.S.A, . a ee} 


Ce See tae Roa lige ge sof , 
: h. Pobitdans, 
; , Md Sosa 1k eto @tte.s 
& Political party affiliaticns, 
eS) F mnort za Sa © 2 bol a La 
b. Opinions So poctalist and eommnist fores of goverment. 
_ wngel. «hs 28308 aeder - foie Yo ont 
°C. Opinions cn copitalithe and communist fone of” eeoneny. 
: balforg. bbe Le hase : ® 9 fod 


d. Opinions on U.S. political and ailitery dpaders.. 
e. Raciad discrimination iy the Dnited Sates. 
f, What was the motto Of the Aaviean Legion act’ tive Veterans 
of Foreign Wares cumber: Of posts and-eabeechip requiresate. 
5. £3 enc 
The Chinese political instructors and interrogators desonstrated 
much interest in U.S. céunterintelligense and its activities. Reace 


tionaries were often accused of belonging to CIC or CID; the primary 


Purpose seemed to be to discover those POWs who were connected with 
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™ 
U.S. intelligence agencies, Specific 4 questions aslfed by the enemy 
conceming such agencies - were as foQlows: 
&. Methods usd by CIC ig integrogating priscpers. 
b. Fumctions and distribution of agenst.. . 
©. Whether each division had its om OIG wit. 
bs Oe Wh _— titer Lingsistic ability was @ prereqeisite fer becoming 
= @. What schools were attended. 
: f. What @ourses were | given. = : 
ow am ummy ag in a ‘orc Company. ; a 
ia De C10 pareamel go to the front Unda ror 
“De wamubers of CIO give leétures to ‘thet Line tesope. 
ms Sorc Ninpon Srmeticet tr fnterattica, prontitates 
: ke Wames of CIC agents. ine Me 2) 
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7 ba Outline of 8 “typical 2 fatobogragty 
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A. Tame rank, age, outfit and dety 

Be Sra, oe iat 
D. Speciale 
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Tt Pamily (both yourself and parents) Financial Condttone: 


A. Members fewily (name » connate, pebshica? 
aftiListion cod religivas baliet)e” hae 

¢ Stock and property. 

C. The principal. sstee.of family inom, sonthig tnccme, 


D.- Hinescdal tie eewyeen.iyouatid 

gE Aetacheent wah goer quomhe ile gon vere n the erned 
forces. 

¥. Parente? address. Meg hs a8 


TEL Social. Relationships: 


A. Wanes and present, saassaeed ob pul aids vanes i 
friends (colleagues, superiors, teachers, echecluates, ofc;). 
Be a religious beliefe and political 

affiliations, 
c. Give degree of ‘lationship Dawes 20H a thes 


Vv History in Detaid: 


- Life prior to joining the armed forces, 
1. Birthday and birthplace. 
2. School life. The schools you attended, whem and where? 
What were your favorite subjects? 
3- Professional life (both during and after schecldays), 
| your jobs and pay. 
| -4. Political activities, party affiliations both during 
| and after schooldays. 4 


y 
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B. Military Career: 


1. When, where and how did you enter the armed forces? 
2. Assignments (time, places, units, rank, duties and 
principal functions). 
. 3e Your intimate colleagues (officers or men) in the past 
various assignments, ( 
, ».- be phat kind of military training have you received when, 
where and faite unit?) “The main courses and subjects studied? 
3» How many times have you entered the armed forces? 
>. 6 ° Have you ever. been discharged?. If so, list your civil- 
jan jobs and pay. (time and place) ys As 
wo: 7. . Did.you Fight in World War Il? I¢ 80, when, where 
and what duties? 
8. Were you wounded or captured during Yorld War 11? If 
captured, when, where and how did you get out? How many campaigns 
have you participated in? ‘When and where? 


V Social activities and political affiliations: 


A. What party, social bodies and religious groups have you 
joined? . Da 

B. ‘Shen did you work for them? What wore your functions and 
activities and in the organizations? ; 

C. The training and education.you received from the organi- 
zations you have joined, 

D, “hat is the nature and purposes of the organizations you 
have joined? ” : F 

E. ‘hen were the organizations founded and who are the leaders? 

- Fs. How have you kept contact with the organizations (prior to 
and’ after’ capture)? j : ; 

G. ‘that are the activities of the parties, organizations and 
religion (to‘which you belong) in’ the armed forces? Are these activi- 
ties legal or not? 

- :H. Nhat. is your impression and opinion towards varicus poli- 
tical parties and social bodies in your country? 


VI Prior to and since capture: 


£ 
A. Your sentiments and feelings at being sent to Korea, after 
getting into combat and since capture? 
B, Impression of the Chinese People's Volunteers, 
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C, Time and place of cayiure. 
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Appendix Vil 
Reading Material Available 
in’ One or More of the 
Comp Libraries 


Allen, James 
Austin, Jane 


Foster, W. Le 


aes | 
Gorky, Maxim gis 


MIP eS 


Hugo, Victor 


Johnson, H, 

tag at Sia Since the War’ 
Kahn, A. - tT. n, The c 
Lenin 4: oe ec Wo: 


Leontiev : Political Economy 


Lewis : Sinclair ‘« 
Malenkov, G. - 
Marion, G. co 


Marx 
Montagu, I. 
O'Henry 


Perle, Victor 
Plevier © 
Prett, D. 
Pushkin 


Remarque soda, 
Sinclair, Upton «.° 
Soong, C. 
Stalin, J. 
Stevenson, R. 
Steinbeck * 


Sundarlol 
Tolstoy 


Twain, Mark 
Verigora : 
Wallace, egw ‘ 


Bulgarian Néw 
China Bae 
China Reconstr 
China Review 
Commnist News 
Cominform Journal 
Crossroads 


Ostrowsky, I. =: yO 


Czech Life ia . 


bape rvs Release. 
Conan sur NW Datiy Worker 
Masses and Mainstream. : 
Naticnal Guardian - 
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(Visit to Russia 

Bases: and Empire 
Communist Trial 

GelTected Works 


. , Bie Flot Against the Peace 
_ Short “Stories 


ow the Tempsred 
Berican rialism 
al. da j 


's Gold War 


New Life 
New Times 

Wew China fo:n. +f 
Political Affairs 
People's China 
People's Mork. 
Poland a ae 
Shanghai News ae 
The Soviet Man ; 
VOKS 


World Students News 
DeLhi News 


Ogonyok 


is" the 19th Pariy y Congress , 


OD 


lf 


Propagenda Films Shown 


to POWs in 


One or Move of the Camps 


The following films were r 
more of the POW camps:' 


Chinese Nurse 
Don Basin Coal Mines 


etorted to have been shown in one or 


Farming & Industry - USSR & China 


Germ Warfare 

Hero of the Golden Star 
Harnessing the Han River 
Meeting on the Elbe 

New China 

New Russia 

May Dayé. - 1951~52 
Unforgettable 1919 

School Teacher 

Soviet Navy 

Soviet Circus 

Sports & Parades in USSR 
The Fall of Berlin 

The White-Haired Girl 

The Civil War in China 
Peace Conference of the Asi 
Peace Conference in Warsaw 
The Huai River Project 
Village Doctor 


an & Pacific Regions at Peiping 


Thomes Of Indoctrination Lectures Civen 
In the POW Camps : 


The Twilight of Vorla Capitalism 

Exploitation of the American Nogre 

How Blg Business Runs the United States 

How Communism Could Benefit the United Staves --.-— 
Military and Political Expansion of the United States 
Peaceful Co-exintence 

The United Netions - A Tool 6f the U.S, Imperialists 
The United States arid the Jenanese Peace Treaty 

The North Atlantic Treaty 

Sow Chins Won Her Freedom ~ 

The Island of Formasa 

Lend Reform In Thina 

China's Five Year Plan 

The Lenient Policy of the cc? 

Germ Warfare 


The late Story of Kim I1 Sung 


Rise to Leaderelip of the Xorean Feople 
Mistreatment of POWs on Koje Isle.d 

South Korea » 1)e Aggressor . 
The High-Cost «. Living in the United States 
United Nations Casualties in Weat Korea 
Theory of ‘Surplus Value : 

The Civil War jn China 

Negotiations et Kaesong 

The 7th Fleet at Taiwin 

fhe U.3.3.R. - Land’ of Socialism 


"PORTRAIT OF A PROGR S IVS" 


This is the personal story of a returned POW who readily admits 
to being one of the better known "Progressives" in the POW caps of 
Korth Korea, SUBJEG?, a negro with 10 year!s educational back- 
ground, was a corporal in Heagquarters Battery, 503 F.A. Battalion, 
: 2nd infentry Division-vhen he a, gas captured on ae Xo ovenker , 1950 near 


KUNURE igse waboong a ae - a en 
mre met toviw , mi ne eee ou 
tywn.ewsd bomeabika Se 2 .8@o + Me Bee . ‘eae Ce Sa 
In the courge of the interview, it became Gyite gppapent tins 
the SUBY-2Gh DRS, pegs. begged dn caving Ap gbdertyive evaluation of > 


events th, dh Spool NF Etta nh ee nid ag laa. daring 
32 MoE ARH, BE tncterhonny Colt, enya « dosire 
“ar SFPD Seccunaets, he foLacing Manburdeping’ pay the _ 
SPE cherpstendzed AF oc: ayes. clean instant, Jats, tip sninicing i 
MSHS RIA atop Of ape Mee APASly Sub tgAd fe fercmpiat. 
od Ochre pp. YAR SOiSOS More Tl eho. rem batvcag ba 
-a3t: Semmbebal LOH S20 BY it, toldy speraves, pegeshies an: ; 
his own words; ab cota Sew WT We: < 
SOMES kgn Rana ASTRA Ups 30 Yorn, 
190, fhe whe prpostts Ahr obo ih aan, of 


of ae blows to the head iy an pete frightaned Korth 
>*Korean infantryman, he and his sontedes were first herded to a small 
POU collecting point, errr searched, ami from there pushed 
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and prodded along their way to their first semi-permanent POW camp - 
an abandoned mining camp later to zain the well-deserved reference, 
"Death Valley." 

It was Christms in ‘Korea, but in the cold and uncertain days 
that followed, momories of other mire fraternal Yuletide seasons 
quitkly faded before the grim realit&es of POW life. ‘The physically 
fit appropriated the food of these ten sick to est, and ‘the strong 
elbowed avay from the warmth af the mall fire those too weak to 
resist. SUMECT, frightened and confased, retreated athen the cthers 
shoved, but already had Warmed th ‘course of ection “deemed rlocessary 
$e ete Bl aati ira a ee LS ye 

to eae: eee ay ory af Sky. too Snedts- = 
wis, é, EEE ERE eet ate fe, 
tag ae eae thich’ coy Sisidte* dey Sanka’ te 
ates) eine terion? ial ty Wait le hts re 
and providing an outleb-for pontep emotions and frujtd iastivée.’ ‘the 
const ERA Eat Mindy’ aft 40. ‘Svat ay tetetinas vette 
in the POW greup comminted bin thats 
<cemewot OC or yi tliat lit ‘cai up vibre aed 
eae: PB te ‘tO te tates bet ‘te guidead UP tn thatae 
LSet 


i 


avy een 


That pare a appears reasonable to assume, was ite to be 
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SUBJZCT, but, as yetyno pressure had been applied by his North Korean 
i asia ard he preferred to retain the relative safety of anonymity. 
On January 25, 1951, SUBIC T, and those of his comrades who were 
able to walk, began the lorg trek to POW Camp 5y PYOKTOIG, North 
Korea’ later to earn the sobriquet = ,"The Universic 
7 Upgn arrival at PYQKTON, begvas.called to company headquarters 
94, epyitiontd, in referenge to tem FUACP (4 mambpesbip cord: witene 
C) > dab dnp Weaagestor Araby aartan bie initiqs senenahla ying -o 
to MESS PUR RT Epi danine Anes ae tape CMe. 
an dest gue were mtr. lent comene ans 


On ee o 
ve et Be Sime sth a they 


learmad to 


ret RG ea IE wate ese 


of kts mW 
roasan, bo £80, 93 SPL Sa ise OE sa en of 
i: Sane ell aaNNER, 108 2202/4888 RO entail 
w CO ERE OS aay ne zinank hoe wale, yh emma - 
ee ee aes me Leake Si tas ae tte aaa 
TN? Rea 
mate 


live 
lee. 


Atte nf Bi isd, WB SETS Ses epi: bat te ihe 
men SEE Ea ae armsigs: wre than his qemapRyaN food, 
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forced him < - with Chinese approval -~ to resign. A brief period as 
Squad leader and then a long, successful term as Squad monitor placed 
him in the’ political limelipht from which he never again was to 
escape. «The security of obscurity ~ a cartinal tenet, of POW be- 
haviour - was lost to. hf forever's “ ; 

As monitor, it‘wis his ‘task te dead groap discussidus' on certain 
Preanribod Ser6se -aid"es servicnd 4Me politéeal opinidns "or nie Squad 
to conpdlly nddaqenseded?¢'n4dS td tare Snbtsdrse coed? UF Wh tte 
acverinomqnegrinedy Coon! -4 sanabt Ge Tames Bee MAE 
theaDNDOUNTDs tevngmby Sani tends Mivahy OG Viel PAM TEE op 
Rieietang ahi LUD CA R:5 eeety os colitis, Sate | ba 


edge. : mot UPrrg 
er? ser A cit 


S00? GAR Rr beats Ant table ath ~~ benetite UP debe Retak! 


aAaT HY 


<3 


i - iN 4 Mie id Ay BE. 
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His squad war the’ model Squad and he was the model monitor, Medi- 


. 


cal care and food increased proportionately. 


‘Maybe when yqu get out of here, you:can-have: ~ 
the self satisfaction of having a clear con— 
acience.and all. that!" ~ ; re ea 
But SUBJECT now was -having difficulties of hie om.  Pange of 
guilt, and fear that his Co-operation with the Chiviese would be . 
looked upon unfeyorabiz by the authorities back home, led to a fira 


oF Fy ae ‘ : s : . = 
determination te extricate: himsel®. from this: untenable position. : 


ae Cae aia cor aay fer : ‘ 
the quarters of political instructors > exaggerated. and ‘embroidered 


“27 9 ¢5.5q 80; then: they Kind of started mMoving-away: fron me 


as far as the compariy ia concerned, see. But as 
a: fareas headquarters. was concerned, they loved ne 
"} "to déath, yés; ‘See, because a lot of the men 
figured, "This, gux, you'd-better wateh out bee «=, 
“ ‘catse he's the CHihese favorite,” see. So they ~“ 


started. moving away frow me in the company. 

His request to resign was flatly refused. 
They said that the men liked me and that f-1 quit 
my job as monitor it would influence- the men to 


stop.studying and dther monitors to quit, and 
that I would be on the side of the wamongers 


Pdee yes] 
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and against the people. They told me that we ; 
were sent to fight and vere not responsible for 
the war, but if we insisted on standing on the 
side of the warmongers, ‘then we would be treat- 
ed like warmongers. They said that my squad — 
was against the varmongers and with the people. 
Then they.‘asked me where I stood: I told then 
that, I was on the side of the peace-léving 
people.’ So I continued my duties as a monitor. 


Discretion, in ths case too; appeared to him the better pert 
of valor, anc the veiled threats of the Chinese were sufficient to 
keep him in line. ' 

Hell, everybody in the conpany knows what kind 
of a spot I'm on now....If I just completely 
back down I‘m going to wind up way out sone- 
where and all of a sudden I'm going to dhe. 
Nobody will see me dying and they'll just say, 
"he died." 

Fear of the Chinese and ‘ostrucigm by his own conrades made_his 
position far from a confortable one. 

‘I wanted to benefit.the guys in the first 
place. But when I got put in the middle,:.the 
guys wouldn't accept me back. I didn't want 
to go with the Chinese so I had to stay in 
the middle.. There was no place else to go. 

In May of 1951, the Chinese launched a great peace crusade which 
jibed with the then current international peace maneuver of the rest 
of the Soviet Bloc. Prisoners from the major camps' "progressive" 
ranks were eyed for positions of leadership on the proposed Central 
Committee of U.S. - British POWs for Peace. An “election” confirmed 
the appointment of SUBJECT. Once again, he declares, the POWs, by his 
election, made it inpossible for him = apparently the true and 


clear-cut representative of the men ~ to extricate himself from the 
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web he himself had spun. 
Now these guys are ny own countrymen. Surely 
nobody in the United States is spirg to blame me 
after having been put on the spot. by the guys 
in the camp. 
that I tried to help so mich ~ admitting that 
I did a lot of it for myself. But actually I 
been a strong reactionary ard maybe we all ould 
have died. tho knows. But, that is way I fo: 
figured it. So, I shot in the dark and I missed. 

Tn mideJune of 1951; SUBJECT and the-other "electoes" were 
transported by truck to Camp 12+ 4 emitl componnd NE of POYONCYANG 
“hich was to serve as headquarters for the Central Comittes. ‘There, 
together with officers and enlisted representatives of other campe, 

@ comordinated propagénda effort was inaugurated which included 

political rallies, broadcasts and recordings, and the publication of 

the "Peace Fighter's Chronicle” ~ an intemcanp newspaper, the purpose 
= a 


of which was to make know the "accomplishnente! of the Central Com 


' . mittee, 


Although SUBJZCT was relegated to a relatively inferior position 
in the Central Coumittes, the prediction of grist for the Chinese and 
North Korean propaganda mill was not a new experience. A series of 
articles, letters and recordings demanding that an end be: pot to this 
"senseless war," that "the Seventh Fleet be withdrawn: from Formosa 
and the people of China be given a seat in the UN, and that American 
troops are "nothing but merchandise on a counter being offered for 
sale" had already net with the hearty approval of his co munist 
captors. Participation in the Cecib ed Co-mittee was rationalized by 


fo 
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Shans 


oF) 


the presence and active participatioa of esmpeny and field grade 
American officers — SUBJECT? was, gras ‘all, only a corporal, 

In Decenber of 1951, SUBJECT was returned to Camp 5 but hie 
reception by the men.was far from cordial. His ‘reputation as a 
"Progreasive™ — 


% ‘ 


coufortable proportions.” 


When we. came back from P'YONGYANG, I'm. number: 
one. "Peace Fighter",...So, partner, I'm getting 
2 : ; a lot of eyes....I'm feeling pretty bad I feel OC) 
-  : s*Itke a heel, because they don't understand very 
- Well, So I feel just like a Gog. I figure, a 
‘ swOl2 hell, I've done ‘something I shouldn't havé ; 
done, because otherwise why should the men feel 
(7860 eB hes 3 " 


ButuRistddprddsion was: only’ tiomentaty.: Insidtencd By the 
Chiriese-thidt het mist continue -his progressive’ activities dispelled 
any thougltiof rebellions: So 


“" “Bub when-they: stert ‘auicing me to write articles, 
rether start telling m to write articles, by ‘ 
now my shot in the dark had missed by so mich i 
until I don't know what the -heck to do. I'm : © ds 

= ts! + dann near confused:...TI figure, at frst I figured i 

I was. smart and then.I found I wasn't so God~ ; 
Garmed smart. I got nybelf into a situation © 
and I didn't know how the hell to get myself . 

Yo. ont of te, : vs ie 


endered by his long. absence ~ had reached un- | 


~ 


SUBJECT. poundered dver hig predicament but, nevertheless, sub- 
mitted. to Chinese deitands, believing that: 


there is ‘enough good evidence to outweigh the 
‘bad....There's nobody that would not consider 
the duress - thé mental strain. That a'guy 
v7) would go off his rocker, especially after te 
- ' triéd to do ong thing and all of a sudden he 
found himself in a position where he can't go 
“back without endangering himself and a lot of 
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other people too. : ; 
From this time until SUBIuCr Was repetricted, he found himself 
' 
shined by his Somme and pores: into a reluctant allfance with his 


Vee 


captors, In * series of lettexs to! the U.N. ‘Kaesong doleg: tion and 
to President £Is PSRHOW AR WZ, he ‘crudely. but faitngulry. echoed the prop- 
aganda stance ‘of the Soviet ‘plo and, sank. deeper into the quarmire of 
collaberation. “His advice to: a fellow POW who was being pressed for 
confession to' A‘minor theft vividly portrays his conviction, at the 
time, that any display of independence was tutte. 


I said, "Yel look, Old Partner, Hell, if you 
“went everyo, in this camp, you-have 
Seek sen this one 3g thing, Damn near every 
a pode c2gp, hs. confessed to one thine or 
Sees ard he's' got it down on paper, Now you 
. gan Lat if 3 want. I'm not: going to tall 
em! ° be’ a hero. There's different ways 
to ba eth But Just to confess to atc 
— ; ge or something like that....Hell, If 
buck ~ they are going te get. that "sees 
" Bntecbasn and tiey're going to take you where 
they want you to so and no nobody is. goimy to be 
able to Say anything about 4t, Because Psa ia 
net a Ror where, jystige is justigg, ..den~: + 
fess ar. na co ORy -You ne are po 
Sout toute ne ine a. 


‘ ted 


nittevs, he rapota ios 2 stake of toes restgnations Be vas 
not strongly urged to ponain | behing, ind the joy ana caper ane 
ticipation of returtting be | his ‘wifg and daughter ws marred only 


a UE ATIAL 
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occasionally by thouchts of the reception he would receive, 


I might have slipped somdvhere along the line’ 
because the way I played the game, I don't mow 
. 2° I playéd my cards exactly ri-ht or note In * 
fact the way I stand nav, I don't even know, 
‘Mow many enemies I fade of ‘the guys that came 
back....I don't know Who's my {fiend and who's y -+ om, 
“my-enemy.:..Not so mich for’ me but wheat about | =~ 
my family, Ive got..a: daughter, what if I 
‘* 4.4. were ver called-a traitor, Now those kind 
of ‘tiangs bother me. So I figured still I... 
-«* believe the’ good will cutweigh the bad'so I , 
trusted. But while I still trusted the. good 
against the bad; I. don't know whi-h will 
weirh more in the cases of many guys who don't 
actually know what the situation was. T don't 
know, SEC : - 5 * - 


SUBJ UCT és iotirLoualy ‘coidarned ‘about his “alienstdop’ of those 
who "don't. Understands" | Bt chis concern,” he madzttains, Yoos not. de» 
Kis thoughts sadw, “after ‘onthe of reflection, aire the sate thouchts 


"PF ae le 
pe pt laeee 


ep fete wt te : ry 
no other course uf aetiion. 1" -- Binet oe 
HRT the Tg ; Poe 
I beltewe,: I randy ‘beTieva, that Ana Com oo + 
_tuntet POW-anp conabody has to. turn "pd." |”. 
: averybody canrct: be reactionary because if.’ 


oa oe gamabbnch, 1T2' D hate work it-ny iay, ffl 


: had to do it a1 ovor again, if, I just had to . . e. 
“oS cede dtyeI%a dohit the same way Idid it before. : 
YORE Yaybe some thines I wouldn't mke Mistakes in. 
i*. > dbcause they tas’ the firc®' tii’ J vouldn"t 
: make those mistckes acain. But I'd do it the. 
’. 4 Bamd.way'eurds I'd do it the Same wey I did.’ we 
‘. it before, If I tad to advise some guys going “ac 
np Snto: combats; .3"d-gay-to dt 1d: st one of these . - 
men that he hac to male liké 2° “pro.” He didnt4. |. 
vo hewe tovbeyctut Reld nave to-neke like one and as 
@ result of that he'd lighten the pressure on 
#ths rest of the wens. Becatise’ if he atan't they 
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are going to keep applyins pressur: one by one on 
one of the men until he cracked or they killed him. 
eoeeif they aren't interested in life, one ‘man out 
of the group has go!. to be spokesnam for the rest 
of the groun. He's cot to be able to lie, he's 
; got to be able to deceive; he's got to be able to 
| hold his temper, he's got to be able to stand up 
. and take a lot of s_¢ too. He's not only fot to 
take it from the “hinese* tut take it from his ow 
: , guys. That's the thing he's got to be able to. 
take. He's got to be able to do it. Thatts the 
advice I give, ; 
6 : , 


. an 


Po 
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An Out2ine of Material Discussed In Reference 
To Bacteriological Warfare "Confessions" ~ As 
Recalled By 2/Lt Warren W. Iuli, AO 2223287 


TRAINING FOR BACTFRIOLOGICAL WARFARE 
I, “Lectures ~ a : 
a Where they were held 
bo What pilots attended. 
¢, Who gave the lecture 
110 Treining Missions : e 
&) Who led these missions xs 
be. Type of. ordnance : : 
ce. Other pilots on-the mission 
ORDNANCE 
I, Types . 
a Code names and numbers © 
od, Nicknames : 
II, Storage, handling, etco 
TIX. Precautions . 
MISSICNS 
I, Describe first mission in detail from briefing 
to debriefing . 
JI. Deseribe other pilots,dates, and times of .takepff;: 
targets, weather, eteo. : 
FEELINGS IN GROUP 


I, What aid other pilots think of BW? 

II, What were your personal feelings after realization 
that United States was employing Germ Warfare 
in Korea? . 


() 


PRGOING INTERROGATION CONCERNING THEIR 
PARTICIPATION IN BACTFRIOLOGICAL WARFARE 
REARE 


The first chart shows the various pressures - physical, psycho~ 
logical, ana physio-psychological - suffered by these USAF POWs 
who confessed either to participation in Bacteriological Warfare, 
or to a knowledge of such particfpation by other U.S. personnel. 
The testimony upon which the data recorded is based, is that of 
the "confessors" themselves, and no attempt has been made to 
evaluate the evidence. The pressures shown were not always used 
in direct and immediate connection with the effort by the Communists 
to extort confessions; sometimes they were simply a part of the 
gencral treatment afforded the POWs during periods of interrogation 
or during the "softening-up® period. 


The second chart concerns those USAF POWa who were interro- 
gated on or accused of Bacteriological Warfare, but who never 
confessed to any Imowledge or participation. It ineluded, in 
addition to those who were pressured, a list of 13 prisoners 
who, though interrogated for periods vanging from one day to 
three months, state that they were subjected to no duress of 
any kind. . 
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TATEPROGATION CHARTS 
Four Sheets) 


The date of confession indicated is, in the majority of cases, the - 
day on which the Pow announced to the intergogator thet he wag 


| willing to supply a "confession," The interval between that pas 
| ‘ event and the submission of the final document sometimes covered 
| , several months, 
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OF USAF PERSONNEL—JANUARY 1952 


~SEPTEMBER 1953 


CURES WONICH BACTEROOLOGICAL WARE CHARGES WERE THE EXCLUSIVE SUBJECT 
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Appendix XIV 


BREAKDOWN BY GRADE OF USAF PERSONNEL INTERROGATED ON Bw 
EL INTERROGATED ON BW 


Total Total Total ‘ 


GRADE/RANK CAPTURED INTERROGATED PRESSURED*+! CONFESSEDHHt 
Colonel. 2 2 2 2 
Lt Colonel 1 ce) 0 (¢] 
Major 5 4 3 2 
Captain 22 16 1 5 
lst Lieutenant 59 49 43 2 
2nd Liektenant 6 3. 3 2 
Total 35 7 65 32 
Master Sergeant 2 (0) 0 : , 0 
Tech Sergeant 1 1 1 1 
Staff Sergeant 10 9 6 4 
Airman lst Class 14 5 3 1 
Airman 2nd Class 9 2 1 ° 
Total 3 iv 13 x 
Totals: ab 
Officers: 95 Th 65 32 
Airmen 26 iZ 13 E 
. {31 1 78 Foie 


* Starting 7 January 1952, the earliest date of capture of any 
of the USAF POWs interrogated on Bacteriological Warfare. 


= Cages? in which enemy applied some pressure, no matter how 


slight, in an effort to obtain confession. 


we =6Of these, 1 never signed 

5 later repudiated their confessions while still POWs 
1 signed only a rudimentary draft and refused to revise it 

' 1 admitted only attending lectures, but denied actual parbici- 
pation in BW. 

. Therefore, there were only 30 confessions that could be ex- 
ploited by the Chinese. Of these, 23 were printed in the 
Communist press. 
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’ PUNISHABLE OFVENSES_IN THR POW! CAMPS 


This consolidetion of offenses considered punishable by the 
CCF and NKA in “Korea is based on the interview reports of six re- 
patriated POWs and a copy of an enemy publication, Punishment for the 


‘iolator of Discipline (app, XVII), smuggled out by a seventh returnee. 
It reflects the general attitude of the enemy in Camps 1, 2, and 5. 


I. Violations of Camp Rules and Regulations a 


1, Failure to observe camp rules and regulations ; 
2. Failure to comply with daily schedule established for camp 


a. Not attending lectures ; 

bo. Missing roll calls and formations ’ 
c. Not participating during morning exercise 
d. Unauthorized absences 

e. Not dressing properly 

f£. Wasting food 


3. Failure to compl: with rules established for the cleanliness 
and neatness inside quarters and in the. outside area 


a. Urinating and defecating in places. other than the latrine 
4. Failure to comply with air raid instructions 


a. Not extinguishing lights during an air raid alert 
“"b, Exposing lights or other objects, during air raids 


5. Failure to maintain a proper attitude 


TI. Offenses Against CCP Persopnel ee . ~ 


1. Adopting a hostile or improper attitude towards: CCF personnel 
2. Insulting or disgracing CCF personnel : 
3. Striking CCF personnet oe 

2 40. Disobeying commands and orders of CCF. personnel 


F personnel 


III. Offenses Against Gther POW 
1. General 


a. Threatening ancther POW 
b, Striking ancther POW 

ce. Fighting enother POW 

d, Stealing from another POW 


2. Against “Progressives” 


a. Intdimidating“progressive’ POW 

b. Striking“progressive’ POW 7 

c, Being sarcastic with progressive FOW 

a. Disturbing industrious and studious POW in their studies O 


IV. Committing Murder 


V. Committing Rape 


VI. Destruction of Property ne 
1. Destroying, breaking, and damaging of the following: 


_ & Houses ~° 
b, Othen, property 
ec. Inst nts 
dad. Water pipes 
e, Rooms 
f. latrines . : j 
g. Tables and chairs 
h- Windows and doors 
i. Mirrors, wash basins 


2. Destroying, damaging, or burning of the following: 


a. Clothes 

b. Shoes 

c. Caps 

d, Bedding : 
e. Blankets — : : 


3. Using books or magazines as toilet paper or cigarette paper 


~622- ae eet 


VII. Theft 


1. Stealing personal belongings of CCI or Koreans 
2. Stealing produce from Korean farmers 

3. Stealing firewood 

4. Stealing food and sooking stolen food 


VIII. Trading With or Contacting Koreans 


IX. Escape 
ga FOE Planning, organizing, instigating, and/or attempting escape 
fy 2. Crossing fences at randen ; ; 
es 3. Types of escape: 


a. . Simple escape = no intent to do bodily harm, no bodily 
harn or injury inflicted on- CCF fuards . 

b. - Aggravated escape ~ using weapons, overpowering CCP 
quards, injuring or killing ccr guards, injuring or 
“killing another PC! Curing escape 


xX. Leaving Company area Without Permission 
xI, Spreading Rumors ; fabotage, and Subversive Activities 


1. Spreading rumors 

2. Acting as a eaboteur, sabotaging CCF efforts and policies 
pot 3. Contacting enemy personnel - * >. 
‘ 4. Acting as a secret agent. 


XII, Generel Catchai1 Article 
For any offense not covered in the above sections (I - xT), 


the punishment will be given according to the nature of the offense 
“ig and the attitude of the individual in acknowledging it. 


~ 
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Appendix XVII 
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PRISONER OF WAR CAMP RULES 


The following is a verbatim copy of a list of rules in effect 
, * 


et Camo 5. This list was smmggied out of North Korea by returned 


FOW Cpl Walter R WILLIAMS, RA54065023. 


q Kinds of punishment set for the violation of discipline 
and system: © , 


i. Hard labour (at least for 3 days) : . 

2. Lock-Up (at least for 7 days) , j ; 

3. Imprisonment and bard labour for reforming himself (at O 
least for 3 months) meas 

4. Life imprisonment Ee 

5+ Capital punishment (submit for approval of higher 
authority) Sow 4 


II Students, committing, the follewing misbehaviour, will be 
considered es violators of discipline: 


i. Reactionary elements (Imperialist elements) who adopt 
a hostile attftude towerd the C.P.V. — 
2. Disobey orders and resist the leadership of the CPV, 
| Swear at the Chinese personnel, refuse to go for detail 
work ang continise to be stubborn after being questioned. 
3- Damage any houses, public property and instruments. (This 5 
ineludes the damage of materials, water pipes, roans, 
latrines, tables, chairs, doors, windows and mats), r 
4. Intentionally spread rumors, intimidate or try to be 
sarcastic on the nrogressive students, and purposely 
disturd other's study. ; 
5. Organize and taxe commend of an escape, and cross the 
wire fence at random. (The other deserters will be 
treated the same. ) : 
6. Throw away or burn up one's clothes, shoes, caps, bedding, 
or blankets. . (Such as those who defacate in the pents 
and get lice on them, or adopt any other method to destroy 
them), 7 Sis : Hoe 
7» Waste the food. eS 
8. Expose any object during the air raid by keeping on burning 
and not turning off the light. 
9. Rob the Korean people's personal belongings. 
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Studentsa, pommitting the following misbehaviour, will be —~ - 
considered as violators of system: 


1. Do not arrange things in the order as required. (Both 
. inside and outside of the building.) : 

2. Do not’ dress properly. 

3. Urinete or defgcate at any place other than the latrine. 

4. Steal public or private belongings as well as from the 
civilian's farm. : 

5. Leave the company without asking for leave. 

6. Do-not observe the designated system. (Like daily life 
schedule, lecture, report, discussion meetings, and asking 
‘for: leave.) ; ; 

7. Fight each other for no reason. 

8. Attend the morning exercise, roll cal) or lecture late, 
or absent without any reason. 

9. Take the food without getting permission, 

10. Cook any food or steal fire wood for heating the floor, 

il. Damage any book or Magazine ‘for no reason, or use them 
as toilet or cigarette paper. 
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DAILY SHWE FOR CAMPS 1 THROUGH 5 


clip ol 
varly ' 
0500 “Rise, wash aes 
0530 Wood detail 
0900 Breakfast ~ 
09320 Free, burial de 
1600 Supper 
1830 Rell, Call 
1900 Pree 
2100 Lights out 
inter 21-2 
0700 (Dawa) Rise, roll call, PT, 
wash 


0800 Breakfast 


__ 0900 Study, details or free time 


aaa ee ee 


21200 Rest 


1400 study, details or free tine 


— 4600 Supper 


13 Roll call 


18CO Lecture, study or free time 


Sumier 15) 

C500 Rise 

C530 Wood detail 
0900s Breakfast 

10 . Lectures, stady 
1300. Squad diaccsaion 
140 ‘Free tine 

1600 Supper 

1700 ood detail 
2100 Lights yt 


Suimer £52 
0600 Rise, roll call, 
PT 


0630 Lecture 
0730 Breakfast 


0330 Study, details or 
sports 


1200 Dinner 


1400 Lecture, study or 
details 


1700 Supper 
1300 Roll cail, lecture, 


music on PA systen 
or free tine. 


DI LASSIFIED y 
Be? Date TH 
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ax,” Lights out 2200 Lights ous 
banter. 52-53 ‘ Summer _-53 
0700 (Dawn) Rise 9600 - vise, PT 
0830 Breakfast 0800 Breakfast 
0930 Details or free tine 2830 Tetails o> | 
, recreation | 
12% Rest * _, 200s Dinner 
14,00 Details or free tim 1360 hest 
1500 Supper. W002 Details er 
. Fecreatica 
1900 end call LK: Supper 
200 Lights out Ie Rel. eat 


aly 0) lights our 


CAMP 2 SOMFANY 1 


To November 52 After November 52 
15 vin before dawn: Rise, wash 15 Min before dawn: tase, 
cy) wash 

Davn "Roll call _ Dawn = Rol. S212 
0700 Reading, discussion 0700 Free time 
0900 Breakfast 0800s Breakfast, 

- 1000 Classes 2000 details - 
1300 Free time 1300s Free time 
1400 Classes 1400 etails 
1630 Free time 1630 Free tame 
1700 Supper Te HE, ER RE § a Supper 
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1890 Classes, until cack 


“ 21060 Lights out 


winter 
0530 = Rise, rol2 cal? 
| 0700 —s- Breakfast 


née 0800 Wood or ration detail 


1230 ‘Free (details tight last till 

1630 Supper 

1730 Roll eat 
: ooh 


30 Lights, out 


a 


Ga 


CAP 3 
‘Winter 
600° Rise 
640 .PL 


1)800 Breakfast 


0830 Lectures (before cp 52) 
or details 


1030 Free (unless 9. detail) 
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City 2 COMPANY - 


: eh ae. | Paes 
Appemdzi, EVITE Cron 63 


1630 | 


. 1000 


WTTAL 


Roll call 


ijghts out 


Rise FT 
Breakfast 
Details 
Dinner 


Rest 
Details 


Supper 


Roll call 
Light: out 


Rise 

toll cali 
ie 
Breakfast 
Lectun:s (uil1 


Sep 52) or free 
time 
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1400 Pi cieriaa (peters Sep 1200 Dinner 
1600 Supper 1300 Details 
1700 Free tine or sports 1600 Supper 
200s Lights. out 1900 = «~Rell call 
210 ‘Lights out 
A CAMP 4 
e 

winter Seamer, (vol indes) 
0600 ‘Rise , 0 = Rise 
615 OF we Fn 
o900 “barrett event's 1ecture com 0s Btatle 
1390 supt 20 eet 
16000 Roan * 19 0 ky 
2100 Lights out 1600 Supper 

4 Se 2100s Lights out 

te fay ¢ 
Picecag we CAxP 5 

Winter 1 Super ' 5) 
0730 Rise eo 0500, Hime, rol) call 
0830 Breakfast, osm PT, Sidi 
0930 Details 0699: Breakfyst 


Anvondis 26207 Ceontdd 


ia } 
1100 Free tim (unless details fel ss@°e) Lectures, some 
lasted longer) - details 
1600 Supger, roll call 1200 Free’ tdme (1ivht 
ois | _ snaek} 
1200 Wights out * + 3900 Aeat 
“oes ae “  yn00 Diseussior: of’: 
lect :res end some 
, ae detaiie 
1700 Supper ; 
2830 Roll cali e) 


00 ~~ Lights out’ --- 
tte? “Khe 


i. os 
@) 
Winter "52 Bn : Summer 132 " Yt 3 
cee Sige .. care 0530s. Apt glengp,,. 
15 aE” ew vit PRM FRPP S00 
0800 —- Break 0830 time or,getails 
un” @xs bees xe! 
0900 Loepup ee 12000 mer lg 


1130 Scuad fiscugsipp 1230 -; Skin . ise: 223 


1230 Free tine ¢. details 1300 Rest - a 
wie” Be ws ) 

1600 cr EEPEPE i 1400 Details or athletics 

1800 " oe ae at 1700 Supper 

2100 Lights out 1900 Roll call 


2200s Laghts out 


sinter ? < A ee Summer 153 ra 
Daw: © Bice, itaonath (Same as sucmer °52) 
O800 "Breakfast 8 - * : ; 


0900 Free fine or Hetaiis, ; 


Supper 
Roll call 


Lights out 
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SRTALATICNAL COMWIZIEZ vr TAL RMD GROSS AND MeDIGAL SUENLInS 


The Pollewing lester hes deen extracted fxom Volum £ (28 june 


1950-32 December 1951 )..0f 


#2088 £1 the Korean Con? ii 2h Lollention 0° Doourerte. 


ta 


Ro 2&2 
le CIOR 
® da creixeRouso chinoise 
- Genave Deeombex LO,4 


LOIRE 3 


for the attentic: o: Excellency Madam 1.4 -Pih-Chacn 
- Freaidens of she Chinese Red Creag 


The Internaticnal Committee ef She Rei Cross recalls, chat tinge 
the month cf March 1951, it has brought from Suitserlanée te Hong 
Yong a substantial supply of medicines which wore iutended for the 
relie?, in the territory of the People's Democratic Republic of 
Korea, of the threa folloving categories of ‘wax’ Victins: the 
wounded and sick of arnei forces in the field, prasonera of war, 
and civilien victins of the war. , 


The International Committee regrets that the Chinese Red Crese 
did not until aor see its way to accopt delivery of theese supplies 
with a view of their being forwarded and Sistributed, - 


“ae International Conatte2 oat aseply regrets thet thees 
suppiies vhici could have bzen of very efeat assistance to viotina 
of tke confliet and still coulda help saving Bany hunean lives, are 
Left nutilised, as yav3 ane means for their forwarding and dige 
trioution have net, so fay, boon Geviseda,. 
attce esrncstly hopes that tac chinese Red 


The Internationsl ¢: 
Cross, mindful of its ovlicotions as nai ghdouring Red Srosg Society 
ad 
58 


called upon to act on dan 
endsaveur to @ive every 2: 


e? the International Cox 
stance in this respect, 


ee, WAIL 


¢ 
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1 Remis le 10 December 1951, 2 Geneve, a-Mne Li -Teb-Chuan. 
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U.S. ARMY FOUS SUFVIVING INTERNMENT 


The following list irdiestes the perdsutage ov U.S. Army 
POWs who surviree captivity during the Korean Ozerasion. Porsonnel 
who escaped from .the enexy neve been excluded from Shis compilation. 
Statistics for the list were taken from (1) Baisle Sesuelites of 
the Amy (Ch, 39), dated 30 June 1954, OACOPS, Gel, DA end (2)! 
Aupigbetices Listing of Fersonnel Returned to Military Coatro,. 


from a Missing in Action on Captured Status During the Korean . 
i The AGjutant General's Office, Statiatical and | : . 


chad. ‘ af 


Asoouiting Branch, 16 March 1953. 


- € " . : 
Month: Number Cagtured - Died During Percent, 
ang Interned " Revatriated 
1956 ~ - 
July 805s 532 - Bho 
August 21 2) 0.0% 
September 11 < 4 ll 0.0% 
October S 5 4h 5% 
November 1911 888 53.6% 
December ~ 1002 . 509 4909% 
1952 
January 150 65 65.8% 
February 660 42 36.3% 
March 17 2 68.3% 
April 431 : 66 87.1% 
May 408 95 77 -S% 
June 11 0 10020% 
July 9 2 778% 
Augnst 45 4 91.22% 
September 53 i 98.2% 
October 2h 6 B50 0% 
November 59 2 96.7% 
Decomber 7 0 i 100.0% 
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November 
December 


-63h~ 


eoooocs 


2638 


-conNnrooroocoo°o 


100.0% 
100.0% 
100.0% 
100.0% 
100.0% 

93.8% 
100.0% 


- 100.0% 


96.7% 
8h. 7% 
100.0% 


- 100.0% * 
100.0% ~. 


100.0% 


100.0% ': 


100.0% 
100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


55.7% 
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Appendix AX: 


CoiMMUNIST PERSONALITIES 

In any attempt tolclarify the status and identify the positions 
of the Communist personalities enewuntcred by U.S. prisoners in . 
North Korean POW camps, certain difficulties become innediately 
aprarent. ‘Because most Orientals look alike to the westerner, the 
POl's found it difficult to remember distinguishing features. The 
language barrier was another factor which separated the Coumntate 

| - and their prisoners. Hardly a single U.S. prisoner sndaeebond 


| Chinese. Some did possess a limited knowledge of Korean and Jap~ 


anese as a result of previous service in these countries, but in 
no case was fluency in the enemy's ‘language sufficient to ailow 
free corversational exchange. Linguistic obstacles affected even 
the relatively sinvle taisk of remerbering ard writing down names, 
The transliter:tion into Inglish of Chinese aad’ Korean sounds often 
led to confusion. 

The uniforms worn by the Chinese were cf little aid in positive 
identification. Except for those at the very top of the comnand 
structure, the uniforms were devoid of distinctive markings. Be~ 
eause the prisoners could not recognize rank merely by looking at 
Chinese uniforns, they imputed to many the ranks which they felt 
appropriate to the duties being performed. The prisoners became 
further confused when some instructors professed to be civilian 


volunteers with no military status. 


ys 


A final factor explaining the lack of precise information re- 
garding aay personnel was the PO's’ primary interest in themselves 
and their own welfare, and their understandable desire to avoid 
contact with enemy officials as much 2s possible. The Chinese con~ 
tinuously badgered the POi3s, accusing them of ad sbahanster and over 
sight ~ 2 situation which caused then to try to avoid their captors 
IS 2 Dene, ey eccr, Us oueet eds. 

The Chinese with whom American POl:s came into contrs* fell ina 
te four general: categories: {2) administrative personrs? - 3 icluding 
the camp commanders, cansany command ers , Platoon leader, wml qQuartsr- 
master contingents; (2) the various seup guard detactmeris; (3) in 
terrogation personnel o1 a canip dee supra-canp level; and (4) the 
instructors who adninistered the indectrtriation program. . 

Relations between individuale within the four chains of com- 
mand were apparently governed by punctituvas adherence to "enannels.” . 
The comand structure was severely vertical with few, if any, hor-' 
izontal connecting links, Administrative pokemon: political of 
ficers, guard detachments, and dnterrogators lived and worked apart 
fron each other. The barriers erected between these four Proups 
were firm; individual loyalty and obedience apparently existed with- 
in the group only. The obedience exhibited by members of one group 
towards higher ranking personnel in enotner was notable by its ab- 
sence. Guards would often stop prisoners who were accompanied by 


instructors anddemand that the prisoners show their passes. Ifa 


“, 


agae 
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prisoner had es pass allowing him to be where he was » he was sent 
back to his prescribed area despite any protestations ‘on the part 
of the instructor. Where camp regulations and security were con- 
cerned, the guards could overrule any instructor regardiess of his 


-vank. - The’ interrogators, who regarded thenselves as the Walwarks 


of ‘the. ‘Chinese organizational machinery, were thus liaited in author- 
ity to their om 1 departmental confines. They could not remove any 
prisoner from one‘of the permanent camps for ‘Interrogation Purposes 
without first obtaining the permission of the adninistrative staff. 
However they did have their ow special interrogation. centers where 
prisoners were completely under their control. 

Of the four classes, the instructors had the most direct and 
constant contact with U.S. prisoners. Although administrative and 
guard Personnel were, of course, everywhere to be seen, only a few 
spoke Fnglish,and intercourse between them and U.S. POWs was severely 
restricted. Interrogators were able to converse with the prismers, 


buts, expept wen they + were carrying out’ lengthy interrogations » their 


contact? with the POWs was also limited. Therefore, the instructors 
provide the best Source material fran which to discover the type of 
man the Communists employed in an effort to influence the opinions 
of U.S. POWs. . 

The instructors’ functions, both on company and Blatoon level, 
were not limited to the delivery of indoctrinal lectures. After a 


very short time in camp, the POW became aware that his company 
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instructor could be a. very useful individual. He held the authority 
to excuse an intemee fron work details, to facilitate his ering 

on sick call, and, in general, to make the prisoner's lot either 
pleasant or difficalt.. In order, Perhaps, to make the Americans 
mere amenable to the indoctrination program, the Chinese enlarged 
upon the basic role of the instructor so that he might appear to 
the ‘Powe. as the source of the more pleasant facets of PUW life, 

The instructor, therefore, carried out. many. of. the functions usually 
associated with such diverse U.S. ‘military branches as TI&E, the 
Inspector General, the Chaplain, and Special, Services.... 

The two chief prerequisites for the position of political in- 
structor were apparently, on. one hand, political reliability and 
COfiversance. with marxist philosophy and, on the other hand, proficien- 
cy in Fnglish. Of these two requirements, the former appeared to be 
the more important, since there were company instructors who spoke 
& poorer brand of English than the platoon inatructors who were 
subordinate to them. But this did not mean that the Chinese under- 
estimated or played down the significance of a fluent knowledge of 
English. Both company and platoon instructors were constantly try- 
ing to improve their Inglish, and they were determined in their 
efforts to absorb the baffling complexities of G.I. slang. Their 
knowledge of world polities and issues was usually sufficient to 
befuddle unwary POWs who had been enticed into political discussions. 
Most of the instructors were adequate debaters, but this did not 


&) 


Tae 


prevent: the POWs from tormenting them, a circumstance whith ae 

times edused the inetructors ‘to use the captive-captor rélation- 

' Ship as a vehicle for their revenge, ‘ 
“The theager knowledge which the POWs were able to gather about 

the pack erounis of their instruct: ars ‘does not. lend iteelf to any 
‘éasy generalizations; Yout ‘of the instructox's claimed” to have had 


the ‘benefit’ or a uniyersit y education in China, and many tent icned 


9 


having lived in the United States and having studied at ‘American 
universities, Their former occupations ineluded such jobs as ex~ 
janitor at the U.S. Embassy and member of the 0.3.5. in China dur. 
ing World War ID, ae were +00. young to heave had mich experience 
‘in civilian pursuits, Almost all were between the ages of 20 and 
35. They ‘could not ail be classified as wnswerving disciples of 
commuissms some seened to adhere to the tenets of their fait more 
througt: stolid acceptance than: y earpags ardent fanatictan. At least ‘ 
one instructor implied that his present assignment constit uted a 
e: sort of social Probation; his family had been extrenely wealthy 

and he Was, therefore, ‘suspect in the eyes of the regine, His 

future life in Communist China arparently hinged upon his conduct: 
Ee as & political instructor in the : POW camps, 


The following are alphabetical lists, of the more prominent 


‘Korean and Chinese personalities, The physical descriptions and 


background information listed for each of these individuals were 


obtained from the ¢ebriefings of from one to as many as 13 returned 


peeaeit nts 


@ 


POWs. When possible, the probably correct romanization of the oriental 
names, as specified by the Wade-Giles (Chinese) and the McCune- 
] Reischauer (Korean) ‘systems, has been included, 


NORTH KOREAN PERSONALITIES 


re ‘ -, Civilian; student interrogator at 
gm chs ‘tees P'YONGYANG; college educatice 4. 


3 ee . : wre; sl r d; norm) ros. ‘ 
: ture; black hair; long narrow face; 
bronze Compleaion; smal]. eyes, 


Probable Correct Name: AN 7 
eee irgeerreanpepmeme ee, 
HAN : — Major; interrogator; formerly tea- 
ft tot é - cher at University of Seoul; gradu- 
ate of University of Kyoto, Japan, 


Nicknames: None ~ . awe 


Physica) Description: 515"; 140 1bs; 
Ae yre; erect posture;. ¢harp; o¥iental 
features, neat appearance, 


t 


KIM, Dong Suk (or Déec Song?) Major; promoted to Lt Col in Jul 51; 
. liked to be ealled colonel while 
still mjor; observed at the "Valley" 
and P'YUNGYANG (Camp 12); member of 
political department of: NKA 3 ‘@uper- 
vised propaganda activities for NKA; 


aysgiey 


—NARS, Date 


ons 


POPTOS bs Qwiw slo 


KIM, Dong Suk (or Doc Song?) 


(cont td) 


treed as Pils 


bie ge Seye re : Aree 
awreat Aagid adic cas 
fee Ad favete Vl. 


nein oi 9 


.onren * 


saderk ondicnr : 
MO Toone iat es 


ACR kee ot, 


> pedimier guy ¢ cane P 
MNS Bi gcgd.  Agete 


M% 


Te! Tm 


metos Loottsfec od Fe ae 


yo ’ Beysical Description: .5'6"; 130. 

3 arr ee ibs; 40 yrs; Jong black hair; 

Dial used QUE cord yegees: 
t 


=f! 1 -c*yees wore glasses for reading; 
; ng 


OxC of POWs in NK in Nov~ 503 ‘con- 
nected with interpreting at truce 
- ‘talks; polished speaker; spoke Rus- 
sian and excellent English; spoke 
of "better life" in Russia but had 
‘ever been there; claimed to have 
; been professor at, Seoul University; 
‘2 Vad lived 4n South Korea and done 
“. “dome labor agitation work; professed 
' ‘So have been a South Korean dele- 
gate to UNESCO before coming to NK; 
wife and two children had been ad 
Jin bombing; sometimes witriold 
‘ttacks on U.S, 


*-) Nicknames: None 
kee. 


2: « Sval face; light complexion; larze 


"2" Monflicting reports as to whether 


0" "4" rect or slightly stooped rosture, 


Reported variously as Major, Lt Col, 
wf Erig Sens observed at Camp 12 at - 
» Warious times; called colonel, but 
°- Gat one time wore mijor's wiiform 
‘- “ahd at another time wore gereral's 
insignia (shoulder boards with two 
Stripes and four stars); previcnfly 
en odie’ 


arr erraas © 9 P'YUNGYANG; may have be 


7 3° fending officer Camp 12 at one time; 
+ 4" Glaimed to be releted to KIM I) SUNG; 
\. '~ eportedily claimed te be graduate of 
ke-ws bes university in Akron, Ohio; another 

,, Source, however, states he received 
#2. 2:1 Dbds training at Imperial University, 
_ TOKYC, Japan; spoke fluent English; 
2 °f Uthoroughly familiar with literature 
“". @ihd classical music; stated he was 
formerly a professor of English at 
University of SEOUL; prior to in- 
sitution of the ROK, worked with 
Americans in Korea but switched 
allegiances when RHEE became ROK 
president; gave impression he switched 


oe AL 


KIM (cont'd) -- 


not because he was irclined towards 
commniam but because of intense 
hatred of RHEE; unsympathetic toward 
idea that CCF remain in Korea. 


Nicknames: None 


Paysicel Description: 514*-517; 
140-170 lbe; oval face; heavy beard; 
military mamer; wore MK unifors. | 


—_ 


in MK Air Force when observed 


Lt Col 
at Camp 2 and PYOKTONG; habitually 


greduate of P'YONGYANG University; 
@poke some German and French and 
studied Russian from ZUM; said his 
father had been a wealthy lumber 
merchant and orchard omer before 
state took over, 


Nicknames: None 


yre; stender 3 erect posture; 
long black flair; dark complexion; 
sometimes wore horned rimmed glasses. 


ts 


Civilian; head of NK PayWar Center; a 
reported to have been honor graduate 
of some Japanese university; spoke 
fluent English, Japanese, Chinese 
and Russian, ; 


Ncknames: None 


Hureical Description: 5'5%; 130 lbs; ° 
yrs. 


() 


KWAN Captain; indoctrinated POWs at Camp 
: 123; suspicious nature; often came 
around at night to try and find out 
what the POWs were talking about; 
not liked by POWs. 


Nicknames: None 


chysical Description: 5'7'; 130 lbs; 
30 yrs;. long black hair; narrow face; 
light complexion; slender build; 
slightly stooped; wore horned rimmed 
. glasses; very serious; noticably © 


lacking in military appearance, 


KWO . Interrogator at Camp 5; spoke fair 
English; manifested sympathetic at— 
titude towards POWs. . 


- Nicknames: None 


Physica] Description: 5'7"; 155 lbs; 
30 yrs; medium build; average pogture; 
‘black hair in long pompadour; oval 
face; dark eyes; average complexion, 


oo. an “e BB ia, Ue Probable Correct Name: KUO# 


LEE +" * \"Qdyiljan; presented "readings" in 
a : +  . English to POWs at Camp 3; rumored 
Net : : ‘ “to have been a school teacher in 
; ; # a _** South Korea; may have been 2 major 
‘ in NKA; "likeable old man.” 


¢ cu ..-Nicknames: None 


eb oy Dike aoe Physical Description: Approx. 60 yrs. 


“Rote ae ee 


LEE Vy “8° 9% Major at the "Valley"; claimed to 
; " -. +  * be a doctor; wore navy blue uniform 
and riding boots; spoke fair“inglish; 
also Chinese and Japanese. 


4 MeCune-Reischauer Romanization 


896 PRPS 
ERT 
voted Fata Bpe EAS Gee 


Poa 


_ LEE (cont'd) 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5!7"; 175 lbs; 
50 yrs; heavy build; round shouldered 
but erect posture; black hair streaked 
with gray; round face; dark comrlexion; 
wore glasses only on official calls, 


Captain; instructor, interpreter 

and interrogator at Camp 7; professor 

at Seoul University; spoke, wrote, 

and understood English; also Japanese; 
married; with son and grandchildren 

in SEOUL. 'e) 


Nicknames: None 


Fuyeical Deseriptton: 3'5"; 160 lbs; 
husky build; wore glasses; buck teeth; 


gold tooth upper left side. 


Observed ae Lt Col at F *YONGYANG 
{also described as a two-star col- 
onel); chief of first NK interre- 
gation centers boss of "Pakts Palace” 
until Apr 51; well educated; easter's 
aegree in Economics; spoke excellent 
English; maintained close relationg 
with MAN, Ll and Russian advisors; 
had lived in SEOUL; liked fer Perce 


member of NO DONG DANG (Labor Party o™ 
- same as Communist Party for North ad 
Koreans, : 

Kicknanes: None 


fprekcal Seseriptions 5'9": 145 lbs; 
yrs; powe: a; military 
bearing; erect posture; handsome 
faces bronze complexion; large eyes; 
scar on left leg, 


C) 


PAK 


4 
tle 
ete Oe Vand 


or ae : 
4 pede Me te Me 


PAK (PAK or PARRY ™ | 


y 


“6 


Major; KPA; observed as interrogator 
subordinate to LEE at PIYONSYANG, 
and in position comparable to execu- 
tive officer at "Pak's Palace," 
where he was in charge of interro- © 
gation; also observed es commander 
and a@sistant commander of Camp 12; 
college education; spoke English and 
Japanese; excited speech; jerky 
mannerisms; judo expert; had been 
labor; agitator in South Korea; 
1952, while at the front, received 


. highest NK degoratjon twice; per- 


sonal friend of KIM Dong Suk; re- 

portedly a cruel, sadistic interro- 

gator; clumsy interrogator; easily 

flew into a rage; equally disliked nat 
by Ks, POWs and Chinese; at Camp 

12 didn't have much to do with 

political work and was liked by 

some POiis who believed he wee trying 

to improve ¢onditions; married; | 


' home in PYONGYANG, 
Nicknames: lone 


nOR 
7 
tw 
=a 


ihyeieat Description: Between 5139 
o'7"3 30=35 yras medium build; 


round shoulders but erect posture; 


‘face variously described as bulldog 


shape, Found and narrow; has several 
ecara; black hair, balding in front, 
combed back; looked partially Jap- 
anese; some gold teeth; commanding 
voice but sometimes hesitant in 
manner of speaking; beeame quick 


. nd violent when irritated; seldoan 
. einiled. 


='Major; observed at the "Valley" and . 


Camp 12; supervised elections to the = 
Central Peace Committes and recordings 

made at Camp 12; would stop a record~ 

ing if he detected improper inflection 

or anything that aroused his suspicions; 
rumored to have attended Columbia Univ. 


PAK (PAK or PAEK) (ccnt‘d) 


* 


PYO 


“mm 


Bee u LE 


Nicknames: May have been kriown ag 
the "Frofessor," 


Physical Description: 5'7": 135 lbs; 
30 yrs; slender build; oval face; 


ruddy complexion; long black hair, 


Colonel; observed at Camp 7; camp 
commander states that PYO had formerly 
;been a ROK major, but had fled to 

‘the NEPA where he was employed in 

the Central POW Administrative 
Bureau; performed some interrogations, 


; Ee -Nicknames: None 


: ihgetes) Description: 45 yrs; quite 
eC ont.. re 


Major; was first observed as a ci~ 
vilian at "Pak's Pelace" where he 


"was an interrogator; spote fluent 


English, Russian, and Japanese; 
collage graduate; had been assis— 
tant professor of Russian at Kim 
tT. Sung University; interpreter 
for Col LEE; was engaged in black 
market activities; fond of social 
life, was described as being soft- 
hearted; his word was reliable; 
single, 


Nicknames: None 

pursend Description: 5'6"; 160 lbs; 
yrs; athletic build; erect pos- 

ture; black hair combed back; hand- 


some face; yellow complexion; Paink- 
cheeked; large "emotional" eyes, 


PII 0 


NARS, Date 


SUH, Mr. Civilian; publisher, editor of 

P'YCNGYANG newspaper; director of 
Radio P's... excellent con- 
versationalist and public speaker; 
college education; spokg fluent 
English, Russian, and Chinese; 

} great physical stamina; previously 

! . worked on newspaper in SHANGHAI 
during WW II; married to "Seoul 
Citi Sue"; lived in SEOUL and pub- 
lished newspaper there prior to 
Korean Operation, 


Nicknames: None 


Fhysical Description: 512"; 125 lbs; : 
50 yre; very ste build; stooped se 
posture; black bair romhed back: 

owartiy completion; ulert eyes; 

wore giasses, 


: a) eae : Hates 

SUH, Mrs, Civilian; radio broadcaster and 

hore propagandist at FYONGYANG;: a ei. 

. Vilian observer at Camp 12: at- 
tempted to get information from 
FOWs through conversation; former 
U.S. citizen, from Lawrence County, 
Arkansas; maiden name: WALLACE; 
educated in U.S.; spoke English, 
Korean, and Chinese; former mis- 
. sionary ard school teacher, believed 

? ae , to have renounced her U.S. citisen- 

: : ship to mrry a Korean radio director, 
newspaper editor, and publisher; main- 
tained that if to oprose RHEE was to 

aT . be a Commmnist, then she was a Com- 
- ¢ : munist; remarked that she would like 
to return to the U.S. 


Eicknames: "Seoul City Sue"; e 
W, Madame, ‘ em 
Physical Description: 5'5"%; 120-150 

bs; medium build; slouched posture; 

oval face; rosy complexion; blue~gray 

eyes; gray hair; pointed nose; great 


~647- 


TOE Civilian; propaganda chief in MK at 
P'YONGYANG; spoke English; held 
Y position of high authority on prepa- 
: ; ' --ganda acsivities during Korean Opera 
tion, 


‘ Nicknames: Nene 


Physica Description: 5'21"; 160 lbs; 
‘ yrs; slender build; stooped shculders; 
gray and black hair, pompadour; oval 


face; often in need of o shave; watery 
eyes; wore glasses, 


CHINESE COMMUNIST PERSOKALTTIES 
AJAR (sic) Field grade officer; assistant CO 
% of Go, 5, Camp 5; associated with 
DING while at Camp 2; spoke quietly 
and hesitantly when speaking Chinese; 
appeared mildmannered, 


Nicknames: None 

Physical Description: 5°11"; 180 
ibs; yre; medium build; erect 
posture; long black hair; high 


cheek bones; Indian features; dark 
eyes. 


\) 


CHAN or CHANG ‘ Field grade officer; CO of &th Co, 
oat Camp 5; ahdef of Bducational Sec- 
tion at Camp 5, spoke English; 
Smee liked to play baseball; claimed to 
be member of the Commmist Farty, 


Nicknames: None 


o 
ad 


CHAN or CHANG (cont'd) 


CHANG, Mme or CHONG 


CHANG — 


CHANG 


* Wade.Giles Romanizat:on 


Physical Description: 516" — 5110"; 
125-160 lbs; 25-35 yrs; medium build; 
evect posture; black eyes and hair; 
ruddy complexion, 


Probable Correct Name: CHAN# 


Civilian; observed at the "Valley"; 
wore tennis shoes, riding breeches 
and boots, regular CCF blouse, red 
piping on her trousers and some- 
times on sleeves; spoke fluent Eng- 
lish; used slang, 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 4'S"; 110 lbs; 


30 yrs; medium build; erect posture; 
black hair worn in pigtails; round 
face; light complexion. 


Probable Correct Name: CiANG* - 


CO of 5th So, Camp 5; spoke poor 
English; snoked a great deal. = ot |. B.See4 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5'5"=5'g"; 
1300145 lbs; 2835 yrs; medium build; 
stooped posture; dark complexion; 
black eyes and hair, 


‘Chief interpreter at Co 2, Camp 2; 


spoke fluent English; used slang; 
got along well with POlis; called 
them by first name; married, no 

children; had been in California. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Descriptions 5'6"3; 150-175 
' Tks; 28-33 yra; heavy build; erect 


pesture; long hair. 


Pi] 
! 
$ 
f 


CHEW 


* Wade-Giles Romanizat don 


Possibly intelligence officer 3% 
Camp 1; interrogated POWs on their 
knowledge of intelligsnce personnel ; 


' spoke excellent English, 
{i 


Nicknames: None : 


Physical Description: 506"; 140 lbs; 


wore glasses, 


Interrogator; in charge of mail at 
Camp 2; claimed to have college 
education: mild, shy person, 


Nicknames: Nene 


Fhysical Description: 5'2"2516 : 


130 lbs; 25 yrs; nedium build; long 
black hairs light. complexfor , 


Frobable Correct Name: CHU 


High level interrogator at "Death 
Valley" and Camps 2 & 5; college 
graduate; claimed to have served 
with U.S, troops in China during 
Wi Il; popular with POs; spoke 
perfect imglish. 


Nicknames: None 


a sical Deseri: 2 5 #65 tgs 
. 130160 lbs; 23-35 yre; medium 


3 black hair; light compleocion; 
oval face; slight lisp. 


_ Civilian; interrogator at Canp 53 
‘pleasant and friendly, 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 45 vre; head 
permanently inclined towards right 
shoulder, 


"_NARS, Date 


i) 


ae 


CHIN or SHIN 


= 
¢ a 
' 


Pome interrogator and interpreter 
at "Pe&ceful Valley," wot 


” Physical Description: 23-25 yrs, 
~ Probable Correct Name: CHIN or HSIN 


Interrogator at Camp 2; spoke fair 
English, 


Nicknames : "Bug Eyes" 


ane Sie Le ee 
25 yre; 3 @lightly round- 
. Bhouldereds black emall biack 
eyes; small oval faces light yellow 
complexion; dark eyes, Wore small 
round glasses. : : 


Political officer at Camp 1; spoke 
excedlen® English ees, 


s 
‘Nicknames: Norie ; we : 
-Phypten) Deserintion: 64 135 ibs, 


Chief prosecutor at Camp 2; a sadistic 
person, hated Americans; spoke exvel~ 
lent English, 


: "Hatchetman," "Runctiback, " 
7 Attorney," "Public Prose- 
‘cato®," "Scawface," "The Question 
Mark," “The Priendly Prosecutor," 


Physical Description: 5tL5 tye, 
120-250 1be; 30-45 yrs; thin; stooped 
left shoulder; dark eyes; long black 
“hats; Mght On; scar of left 
chesk, -eplay-footed gait, 

* ; 


~651- 


ig fF, 
By bage : 


nars, date 4/12/90) _| 


CHIN 


CHIN or CHEN 


900 of 3rd Co, Camp 4y frierdly, 


ecet 


‘Quiet person; treated POWs well, 


Nicknames: "Little Chin," "Skoshi," 


Physieal Description: S145 160, 
120 Ibs; 22-31 yrs; medium build; 
fair complexion; black hair; red 
‘acar, size of half-dollar near left 


’ temple, 


‘Platoon leader of 3rd Co, Camp 4; 
a friendly, easy-going person who 
caused the POWs no trouble, 


Nicknawes: None’ 
‘Fhysical Description: 5111"; 180 
195 lbs; 27 yrs; heavy build, 


Chief instructor, also interrogator 
of 5th Co, Camp 3; spoke fain Sng- 
-lish; céllege graduate from S! NGHAT , 


Nicknames: "Josephine" 


ie MeukS ch > Beamon Description: 5'y"-5¢gn, 
8 eS 0 Fak lbs; 25-30 yrs; slender 


build; black hair, 
_Erobable Carrect Name: cry!” 


~ ‘ ot ssenemeeeneetenme eee I 

pee es » Interrogator at Camp 1; questioned 
aS See ee 
‘@  4.,- (POW antdeCommnist resistance 
- ot ae y@roup) , 


aPO\ls on knowledge of KU KIWX KLAN 


Nic : None 


7"! Physical Description: 587"; 135 lbs; 
25 yrs; slim d, 


iW) 


O 


7 CHIN Officer in CCPLA; platoon leader 
7 at Camps 4 & 5; arrogant; harsh in 
treatment of POWs, 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Descriptior : 543"; 0 


lbs; 30 yrs; light build. 


CHING Interrogator - platoon leader at 
Camps 4 & 5; also an interpreter 
but was removed from ink hee-¢ge 
he was too. fricndly with POs, 


O - Nicknames ‘ None 


Physical Description: 4'; 30 yrs; 


skinny build. 


CHING CHONG, Lee Platoon leader; interrogator at 
; 1st platoon, lst Go, Camp 2; spoke 
poor English; meticulous in appear- 
ance; observed as Lt Col; brushed 
nis hair back and put his cap on 
again when talking to POWs. 


Nicknames: "The ’Hajor" 
. Physical Deneription: 517°; 155- 
a ; 197 lbs; 25-33 yra; stocky build; 
we erect posture; dark complexion; 
se scar on neck and shoulder (6"), 


Sie - 9 Probable Correct, Name: CHING# 


CHING, Fong Political officer at Camp 1 


Nicknames: None 


i? Physical Description: None 


* Wade-Giles Romanization 


BN 


CHON 


CHOW, ‘Madame 


CHOW 


CHOW 


# Wade-Ciles Romanization 


€O of Ath Co, Camp 5; an athletic 
person; spoke poor English; later 
became interrogator at camp hqs. 


Nicknames: "ts ckey House" 


Physical Description: 5'4"; 160 


los; 35 yrs; stocky build; black 
eyes and hair; round face; metache. 


' Interrogator in camp hospital at 


Camp 5; tried to have POWs write 
for commnist publications and to 
make recordings; served in camp 
has. 


Nicknamee: None 


Physical Description: Stan; 120 © 


lbs; 30 yrs. 
Probable Correct Name: CHAO* 


Chief instructor of 2nd Co, Camp 3; 
worked at Has, . 


Nicknames: None 


Physical sence escn 59285 HLF; 
112-125 lbs; 21-28 yrs; slight build: 


buck teeth. 
Probable Correct Name: CHAO* 


Platoon instructor at Camp 5; was 
recognized by one POW who had knom 
him in 1946 when he (CHOW) ws with 
the immigration officials in SHANGHAI; 
was surprised when confronted by POW 
about his whereabouts in 1946; was 
later removed from camp by CCF of- 
ficiale and unheard of since then, 


Ww 


CHOW (cont td) 


CHU, Chi Ping Chin 


CHU, Teh 
es 
me? DING 


oO * YWade-Giles Romanization ~ 


Nickn: nes: : None 


Physical Nescription: None 
i 
Probab:.e Correct Name: CHAQ# 


Interrc gator and interpreter at 
Camp 6; also the interpreter for 
General. WONG when he was working 
on BW; nad been.a correspondent 
with tha U.S. Navy during WW IT. 


Nicknar3s: None 


Physica’. Description: None 


Supposedly the suprems commander 

of CCF in Koreas in Feb 51 he was 
introduced as such to & group of : 
POWs and’ appeared on a stage brandish- 
ing a wooden hand grenade and ex- 
claimed "The imperialists have 

<losed the doora to peace"; spake 
through an interpreter. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5'7"; 160 


ibs; 50 yrs, 


Field grade officer; CO of 5th Co 


(officers' company) at Camp 5; ac- 
companied POW officers to Camp 2 
and became camp commander there; 
wife and young daughter lived with 
him; spoke only Chinese; wis a de-~ 
vout Communist. 


Nicknames: "Snake Eyes," "Snake." 
Physica Description: 5'g'-4:0",; 
120-160 lbs; 34-40 yra; slender build; 
erect postures black eyes; long black 


hair; sallow complexion; gold teeth 
in uppers, 


‘Probable Correct Name: TING 


-635~ 


FANG 


GIN or GUNN 


% Vade-Giles Romanization 


e) 


Chief interrogator at GHQ at Camp 5; 


_was highly trained and experienced 


at his job; was adept at American 
slang. . 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5'6"3 135 lbs; 
35 yra; wore hair clipped short; had 

tinted, rimless glasses; eyes slightly 
crossed, 


Instructor at Camp 3; claimed to 

have attended Washington State 

University; also Penn University 6) 
where he studied political science; 

was married to an Englishvonan; 

stated he had read the Bible ex- 

tensively, claiming that te had 

been a missionary at one tine. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5']"; medium 


build; baid, 


Field grade officer; was 3rd in 
coumand of all POW camps; spoke 
Eoglish, 


Nicknames: Nore 3 +d 


Physical Description: None | 


Probable Correct Name: FEVG* 


Platoon instructor - interpreter at 
Camps 2 & 5; spoke poor English; had 
taught high school in SHANGHAI; was 
transferred from Camp 2 in 1952 be~ 
cause of his too-friendly ettitude 
towards POWs, 


| 


litl9o_| 


— 
Ne 
GHA Mield grade officer at Camps 2 & 5; 
college educstion; hed been a shook 
teacher: spoke Cluert English; ~. 
coief of interrogation at amo 2- 
was sincere Ucwwunist sunored to 
, : have been next in line for promotion 
to interrogation commander: planned 
%8 remain in service: not warried, 
Nisknames: None 
Physical Description: 574"; 140 lbs; 
45 yrs; stocky build; tived postura; 
: blac hair cut short: round face; 
— ; yellew complexion; bland expression, 
| Brobable Correct Name: KUO 
| 
: HO ' Piateen leader for 3rd Platoon, 
Sth Co, Car 3, 
Nicknames: “Pregnant, Helen" 
P ’ — 
| Poysical Description: Small, ugly, 
| ; effeminzte, 
Probable Correct Name: HOU* 
HO Interrogator (7); spoke poor Eng- 
lish: teld a group of Pols (15) 
cy ; at Camp 3 that he didn't want to 
* pad come to Korea, 
; Nicknanes: None 
Physical Description: 5'7"; 130 lbs; 
3C yrs; had cre largo iacisor (upser) “ 
4 : ard one cml one, 
Probable Serrect Nare: HOS 
| 
| * Wade Gite 


. 657. 


D LASgIEIEG iN 
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HG 


HO 


HSTANC 


ning 


Instructor; intgrrogater as, "I 


it 


Exobable Corrseh Name: 


Fey 


Instructor s% Camp 4; spok:s peor 
English, 
Nicknames: "Black Hat! Om 


— 


- Physical Description: 5'67; 115 lbs; 


30 yrs: medium build; wore glasses, 


robabi . Corr: lore: ae 
Erobabi . Correct Name: HOU 


Field .rade efficers first Chinss: 

ia.errogator in Korea; head of in- 

terrogetion until General WONG camo 

in dan 523 was chie? ‘interrogatox 

at PYOKTONG untal Sep 52; chief cf 

interrogation as Camp 2 until Dee 

933 then at Camp 23 at "No Name 

Valley"; a devoted athletic man; 

prodigicus eatemina; college graduate; 

Spoke fluent English, a littie Rus— 

sian and Korezn; ws with 98S in QO 

hina during tl Il; parachuted be« 

hind Japanese lines to pay rewards 

ts Chinese xho helped downed airmen; 

iixed Americans and heipec many LL 

Plus; had been told that ho coulé 

never become 2 Communist Perty 
eeause of his previers Us. 


ived te be Rei Air 


> 


HEU or SHU 


HOANG 


JOH 


iiskpamcs: Hone 


very sligh ¢ild; 
>; Long black ‘wise 
Gonbed 2 raighs back; oval shaped 
fuses ss Jew completion: Largs 
Warm eves, 


Physieal P scrapticu: 3t&t; 126 
i 


Instzuets ro iaterpreter at Camp 5: 
Sooke por English; claims to hive 
@ sister in Sen Franeises, 


Nisknamss: Pone 
HRA? 


Paysical Jescrintion: 5#6% 12 
lbs: 30 yes: orcet pocterss slender 
En Alcs olive complexion, cval face. 


Probable Correct Neme: iS : 


Docter ~ interpreter at faup i 
hospital; alse a contributing editer 
te China Konthly Review; said to 


have contracted TB and retarned to, 
Chine. 


NY . 1, 
Nicknames: None 


Fnysical Deseription: S'6"; 35 yes; 
thin; protruding gold teeta. 


Officer (7?) at 3rd Co, Camp 2; 
hesitated wher. Speaking English: 
College graduate; claimed to be 

& waternity doctor; barred fron 
Squad because he wanted te give 
the men medicine when the politics? 
instructor refused sama, 


iicknanes: None 


Aitieui instructor at Canp 5; 
inverrogator at Camp 2; spoke ex- 
cellent Englieh; worked fo: U.S, in 
SEOUL; claimed’ to have attended 
UCLA, 


E F Nicknames: "fhe Professor" 
a 


Fhysical Descriptien: 5°63; 160 ibs ; 
+ ‘ 35 yrs; heavy build; fair posture; 
" daxk eyes: average conplaxions blar. 

hair, mistache, . 


Probale Correct Name; Ks 

BMAUG Sesired to be somewhat milder than 
"Sereaaing Suki" in GAMMIe? 
Hicknames: ‘filenead! 


Bs 


660. 


LEE Civiilan; :.ewspaper man at PYORTONG: 


i . dignified upuaker; easy to got along 

: with; colloge education; spoke Eng-- 

d lish and Russian; wes a propageris 
officral; ore blue corresponience 
unifo.m, 


Nicornes: None 


sae~iption: 5'6", 250 lbs; 
“ium builds good posture; 
ecuioed straight back; ¥ 


. Erol ble Cecrect Name: LI 


Pam 


LEE Pol ‘tical instructor of 4th Co, 
Car. 55 CO ef 5th Co, Camp 5: upoke 
gov} Engli:ch, 


Nicknames: "Sneaky" 


Physical Description: 5'7"; 140 lbs; 
30 yrs; mediva build; erect posturs; 
black hair; sallow complescion; round 
face, 


Prspable Correct Name: Lit 


LEE : Field grade officer at Camp 2; was 
j director for interrogations at Camp 
: ; : 2; political instructor of 3rd Co, 
. Camp 2; spoke excellent English, 
2lso other Janguages; abso chie? 
4 instructor at Camp 23; college edu- 
cation. 
Nieknsues: 


25 3 


LEE General officer; in’ charge of all 
, PC!T camps in Koreas was replaced 
by WONG, 


Nicknames: Nona 


Physics] Descciption: 5'8"s 250 lbs; 
35 yre; slender build; round face, 


: Probable Correct Namo: ° Lit 


“_ 


Platoon leader of 4th Co (?), ine 


Las 
‘terrogetor at Camp 1: spoke fair 
English, e) 
3 ; . Nicknames: Mme 
eee ; 
Paysicai Description: 577"; 145 lbs; 
35 yrs; medium build; biack hair; 
- brown eyes; oval face, - 
Probable Correct Name: LIt 
LEE Field grade officer; observed at 


Camp 2; participated as flag bearer 
in 1950 May Day parade in PEIPING; 
dynamic, enthusiastic speech man- 
nerisms; spoke in bursts; Loved 
sports; accomplished Gymnast; mis. 
sion school graduate; spoke fluent 
English; nad beon an interpreter 
for chief of mission (Roger LAPHAM) ; 
t=? had been a school teacher; father 
: Wis @ restaurant owner; wants to 
be a party member, but knows that 
he can't be; eager to particinate 
‘ in China's educations1 plan as a 
ae teacher; hated interrogation and 
goofed cif at 3% deliberately; had 
a keen organization sense; single; 
had a brother who is a pilot in 
PORMUSA ,, 


cae 

t 

\ 
2? 


fo) 


® Wade-CGilsa Remanizatica 


ee ee 


LEE (cont'd) 


LEONG or LEON 


x 


* WadeeGiles Remenizaticon 


Nicknames: "Big Leo" 


Physical Description: 5'8"; 130 lbs; 
build 


30 yres very slight 3 erect pos- 


ture; sparse, black hair cut shoré 


and combed straight backs oval face; 
yellow: complexion; pronounced eyelids, 
alerts had a scar over right brow. 


Probable Correct Name: LI% 7 


Political officer at Camps 4 & 5; 
marrieds friendly and soft spoken 
manner, 


Nicknames: None 


puusical Desexiption: 516"; 130-1bs; 
O yrs; nediun e 


Probable Correct Name: Li * 


Chief instructor at Camp 5, lst Co, 
Camp 5. for four nonths; shipped 
POWs to labor camps; attended Howard 
and Brooklyn Universities; spoke 
good Englieh; was aleo political ine 
atructor at Camp 5, 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 515%; 135 lbs: 


30 yra; medium build; alightly humped 
posture; brown eyes; black hair; dark 
complexion; round faces wore glasses, 
Probable Correct Name: LI ANG 
Platoon leader of 2nd platoon at 
Camps 3 &-53; athletic sort, 


ps 
Nicknames: “Nigger lips" "Rubherlips" 


O 


' LEON (cont'd) "Physical Description: 513"; 125 lbs; 
‘ 25 yrs; um build; erect posture; 
; ; dark complexion; long face; black hair, 
Probable Correct Name: LI AN* 
“I : "Platoon interpreter for 3rd Platoon, 
oan . : ith Co, Camp 53 spoke fair English; 

‘ was later transferred to Camp 4: was 

"_ €0 of 5th Co, Camp 5. 
Nicknames: Mone . | 
Physical Description: 518"; 130 tbs; C) | : 
35 yrs; slim d; straight posture; | 
black hair; light complexion; large im 
tooth. in upper set, ; 


LIM, (LIN or LYNN) Company political instructor at-3rd 
ct Co, Camp 5; spoke good Frrelish; came 
from Maleya., 


Nicknames: "Sereaming Skull" 


ical Deseription: 5'27; 130 lbs; 
35 yra; slender d3 dark eyes; 
black hair; dark complexton; had an 
extremely large head. 


Frobable Correct Name: LINt 


. ; 6) 


LIN or LINN Instructor - interrogator at Camp 
, ; hy : 

| 
Nicknames: "Chie?," "Little." 

| : 
Physical Description: 5'9"; 125 Ibs; AD 
slender build; wore glasses; Roran " 
nose, 


Probable Correct Name: LIN 


%* Wade~Glles Romanization 


bie 


LYN or LIN st Political instructor ~ chicf in- 
structor at Camp 1; spoke several 
languages, 


Nicknames: Instructor" 

Physical Description: 515"; 130 Ibs; 

medium build; black hair; brown eyes; | 
tan complexion; flat face. 


Probable Correct Name: LIN‘ 
LING Platoon instructor at Camp 3; came 


from SHANGHAI; spoke excellent Eng=- 
lish in a soft, high voice. 


mud i 
a 
Nicknames: "Phyllis" 
: al Description: 5°5"; 120 lbs; 
25 yres slender build; effeminate. 
LING : Interrogator at Camp 5; spoke excel~ 
lent English; would like‘to come to ; 
the U.S. w 
f : Nicknames: None 
Physical. Description: 58"; 130 loa; 
30 yrs; thin, : 
“oN 
Ne LI or LIV DING's bodyguard at Sth Co,, Camp 53 
political officer at Camp 2 Hqs; spoke 
poor English. 


Nicknames: "Hatchet Man" 


Physical Description: 5'7"5 160 lbs; 


25 yrs; medium build; erect posture; - 
black hair; light complexion; round 
face, 


Probable Correct Name: LIU 
aawisoie vorrect Name 


* Wade~Giles Romanization 


maw 


LONG . 


LW 


LURG 


* WadeeGiles Ronanizatiop 


Political officer of 3a Co. » Camp 3; 
quick-tempered; a fanatic Coamuni st ; 
spoke fluent English; because of the 
shape of his nose and his unruly hair 
he was given the nicknames (see botow: ; 


Nicknames: "The Hawk!" "Pagmop! 


Physical Description: 5'8"; 175 Ibs; 
25 yrs. 


Probable Correct Name: LANG 
atom vorrect Name 


Chief instructor of lst Go., Camp §; 
was mean to POts; yelled, rushed, 
threatened and jailed men for felling 
to study hard; continually threatened 
POWs with labor camps and delayed re- 


. patriation, 


Nicknames: "Bulldog" 
Physical Description: 5'5"3 149 lbs; 


- 25 yras medium build; erect posture; 


black hair parted on left side; light 
brewn complexion; round face; brown 
eyes;,wore thick glasses, plastic- 
rinméd. , - 


Head of hospital mess at Camp 2; had 
little or no education; would get 
things for the patients at ‘the hospital 


_ either by stealing or buying. . 


Nicknames: None 
Physical Description: 515%; 150 ibs; 


_ 30 yrs; medium build; fair Posture; 


black hair parted on the side; round 
faces; fair complexion; brown eyes. 


‘Father was a goneral in the Nationalis: 


Army on TAIWAN. 


oe 


Y 


& 


Q) 


fem Nicknames: None 


: ~. Physical Deseription: « TS stocky 
* ve build; baritoie voice. 


; 40 faily Life instructor - political 
; instructor of ict Plato, Ist Co.3 
Camp 5; believed to be a honer-- as 


preferred certain men among the Pos 
effeninate mannerlsis; was insistent 
and concientious when dealing with 
POWs in regard to indoctrination, 


O é Nicknames: "Margine" 


Physical Description: 5:8" 3 120 lbs; 
25 yrs; slender build 3 effeminate pos- 


ture; long black hair; parted on left 
Side; dark brown complexion; brown p re 
eyes. . 


\ 


NEE Political instructor, Ist Plt:, lst 
Co., Camp 5; Censored POW mail; be~ 
lieved to have destroved many letters: 
contdmmally harassad ES 33 had two 
years at a Chinese university; spoke 
fluent English; always crossed legs 
when sitting in a chair; came to Camp 


5 fron China. 
o Nicknames: "Sherlock Holnes" 
< : a 


gical Description: 5! "3 155 los; 
25 yrs; stocky build; erect posture; 
short black hair; dark brown complex~ 
ion; flat round face; very pimply face; 
brown eyes, 4 


Probable Correct Name: NT# ay 
aTonavte Correct Name : 


Prt Instructor in 34 Co., Camp 1; lectureg 
the POWs on secialisn ‘and naterialisn; 
also interrogated; attended Peking pni- 
versity: speaks English. 


os 3 
v 


* Wade-Gilec lomandisation 


-t67~ , 


Pal (cont'd) 


PAIK 


PAN 


PENG, Te Huai 


POT ANG 


# Wade~Ciles Romanization 


Niclmanes: None 


Physical Description: 5'11"; 140 ibs: 


wore glasses; mole on upper lip. 


Intelligence; political officer of 
ad Co., Camp 3; also interrogated 
Ps. 

Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5'8"; 140 lte: 
25 yrs. 


Probable Correct Names: PAN* 


Instructor at Camp 4; had a friendly 
approach, 


tiicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5'3"; 140 lbs; 


30 yrs. 


PENG stated to one POW that he was 

in command of all PO! camps in North 
Xorea; spoke to POWs in the fall of 
1952 through an interpreter; aefinitely 
Chinese. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5'2"; 155 lbs. 


Assistant CO, 1st Co., Camp 5; was very 


g90d to POWs; spoke poor Inglish; came 


“to Camp 5 from a Chinese combat unit 


that had seen action against U.N, 


Nicknames: None 


" Physical Description: 5'5"; 145 lbs; 


0 


Jy 


Ny 
~~ 


C) 


POT ANG - (cont 'a) 


SHEN, Ma Ryo 


SHEN 


~ SHTH 


40 yrs; nedium build; humped shouldered; 
short black hair parted on left side; 
dark brow corplexion; flet, round face; 
broun syes. 


Cawp commander of Camp 4; stroked 
heavily; calm and w6ll educated, -- 


Nicknames: "General" 
jpuiee Description: 516°; 125 lbs; 
5 yrs. , 


Daily Life instructor at 1st Co, 
Camp 5; was very good to FC\ls; spoke 
poor English. ‘ 


Nicknames: None 


puaicet Description: 5'5"; 145 lbs; 

O yrs; medium build; humped shouldered; 
snort-black hair parted on side (7); 
light brown complexions round face; 
brown eyes; occasionally wore plastic- 


rimmed glasses. 


Instructor - interrogator at 5th Co, 
Camp 3; later in charge of recrea- 
tion for regiment; believed to have. 
carried Commmist Party card; had 
great love for Russia; spoke poor 
Englishy married; from SHANGHAI; 
college graduate, 


Nicknames: "The Farrot," "Searface," 


Physical Description: 5'4"; 135 lbs; 
35 yrs; slender build; outstanding 
scar along side left eye (scar was 
$" wide and 1" long). 


Ky 


SHIN 

. oe ’ « | 
SIN | 
SIN, Mong Chun 


* Wade-Giles Romanization 


Instructor at Camp 1; spoke excol Lent 
English; claimed to have college ediu- 
cation. 


Nicknames: None 

Physical Deseription: 5'7"3 125 Loss 
25 yrs; slender build; Black heir; 
prow eyes; sallow complexion. 


Probable Correct Name: HSIN* 
Political instructor at Camp 3; 
college graduate; froma wealthy 
SHANGHAI family; spoke fair English. 
Nicknames: None . 

Physical Description: 5th, 110 lbs; 
25 yrs; slender build; buck teeth; 
wore glasses, 


Probable Correct lame: HSIN* 


Interpreter - interrogator (military) 


at Camps 2 & 53 soft, slow, deliber~- -- 


ate voice; very calms spoke fair Eng- 
Lishs didn't seem to be interested in 
politics; mostly military interests. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Deseription: 5110"; 165 lbs; 
25 yre; medium build; erect posture; 
long black hair; round face; light © 
olive complexion, 

Dietician in Camp 5 hospital who 
attempted or planned to aid one FOW 
to escape by taking him to SAN DANG, 
China. His address was Sojo 4, San 
Dang, Chine. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: sone 


~670- 


SU Tastreveter 22 Cam 2. 


Nicknames: 


. wretch. 
{) 25 yre; medi 
4 bones » 


GUN Political. inetzuctor at 5th Co (of- 
ficers company), also observed at 
- ist. Co, Gamo 2: spoke excellent 


Ehyaical Deceription: 5%*6"; 130 ibs; 
30 yrs; mediwe build;” erect posture: 
saitow complexion; black hair; Jars 
eyes; wore slocses; effeminate rain. 
neriems. 


ere ' Instructor ~ interpreter in Camcs 
26 53 leewirad the officer P 
spoke fair English, 


ames: «= "Pocket Pool," "Ditty 


ss 


ure: 


e 


~sn- 


TO, Mr, 


TONS ap TOU 


SONG 


DON: 


-to return to hospital ir SNANGHAT; 


Political or intelligence «fficer 
at Camp 2; spoke execllert Enrlisn 
with a Brivis: accens; Somerly a 
professor ¢Y geology 2b 2 univerciin 
tn PYYONGYANG, 


Nicknames: None 


Enysical Descripticn: £5 ors; slight 
wild; always vere a tan buret.. 


Provost Marshal of Camp 5; in charge 
of investigating all infractions of 
canp rules; spoke English slow}y and 
wold; claimed to have beer educator 
in U.S, 


O 


icknameg: "Dick Tracy," “Ton,” 
"BLLL © 


Physical Description: 5'!8"; 165 los; 
25 yre; heavy build; erect posture; 
black, crew-cut hair; brown eyes; 
light complexion. 


Frobable Correct, Name: TUNG: 


Was in Education Department in Camp 
4; spoke gocd English: allugedly 
worked for Genoral Stillwell and 


with cvAA, se QO 


Nicknames: "Singapors Jao" $ 
vsital Deseintion- ” ~- 
Physical Deseviption: 5'5 


fFrobable Correct Name: TAG 


Skilled surgeon at Camp 2; speke 
English; wes chief surgeon at 
Westlake General Hospital, SIH/NGHAT; 
would like to be party momber, but. was 
toid thes he never could bo, due to 
past associations with Americans; 

was very friendly with POWs; eypected 


single. 
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TONS. , (cont'd) 


TSAO, Ka Ching 


* Wade-Gileo Remanication 


ry 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5'5"3 130 lbs; 

45 yra; slight build; relaxed posture; 
black hair combed straight back; sallow 
complexion; bloodshot eyes, wore glasses, 


Probable Corroct Name: TANG 


Pield grade officer; CO of guards 
at Camp 23; fastidious physical 
mannerisms; was a "very good man,!! 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5'3"; 130 Ibs; 
30 yrs; very slight build; relaxed 
posture with slight stocn; black hair, 
combed straight back 3 oval face; yel- 
low complexion; brow eyes. 


' Instructor for 1st and 2nd Co, 
Canp 4 


Nicknamés: None 


Physical Description: 513"; 115 ibs: 
30 yrs; slender build; scar on back : 


of head, - - 


* Platoon instructor ~ interpreter : 
at Camps 2 & 5; a shy person, he . 
spoke poor English softly and Blow); 

POWs laughed at him constantly; con- 

ducted many POWs from KAESONG to ex 

change point. 


Nicknames: "Pickle Nose," "Ginsburg." 
"Chinese Jew," 


Physical Description: 5'1"$; 125 lbs; 


25 yrs; slender; erect posture; long 
black hair; light complexion, 


Probable Correct Name: TSE 
ee ect Name ; 


y 


TU Officer; seemed to be #1 political 
; ‘honcho when he came to Camp 2 

(late 52); ran athletic meet at 
P°YONGJANG-NI; decisive in manner}; 
gave lecture to all field grade of= 
ficers on BY; did not practice . 
violence; told POWs to cheek and 
judge when they got home; did not 
insist on coments. 


Nicknames: "Four Byes," "Myr, Moto," 


Physical Description: 518"; 150 lbs; 


30 yrs; black hair; rowmd faces; medium 
orient21 complexion; horn-rimmed glaeses; QO 
gpoke slowly and distinctly with "part 
Jewish and Harvard accent," 


TZE ov ZEE : Chief instructor of 4th Co,. Camp 5; 
& chain emokers spoke good English; 
formerly owned a tobacco shop in 

SHANGHAI; was a sincere Sommmist, 


| : : Nicknames: "Fanatic" 


Physical Description: 5'7"; 140 lbs; 


35 yre; medium build; erect posture : 
black hair; light complexion, 


Probable Correct Name: TSE* 

TZE or 21 Chief interpreter at Camp 2; read 9 
off pronouncements; a heavy smoker; 
lived as a civilian in SHANCHAT, 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5110"; 160 lbs; 


40 yrs; medium build; stooped posture; 
black hair; long face, 


Probable Correct Name: TSE* 
rr OER ECE Name 


“* Wede-Giles romani 


Bey 


7) 


WA, Huan Li 


WANG or WONG, Yang Kung 


Chief instructor at Camp 43 educated 
at Univ. of California; good to POtis; 
helped get then nledical treatment ; 
sometimes he gave out free cigareties; 
had a list of 1640 U.S. personnel ho 
died in captivity; made broadcast 


Christmas Tay, Dec 51. 


Nictnames: None 
Physical Description: 23 yrs. 


Interpreter at Bn and Regt Ags at 
Camp 53 loved to play cards; was 
possibly on "death march;" was very 


‘mear. to POWs; had pictures of himself 


taken with American officers during 
WW II when he was a lieutenant in the 
Nationalist Army of China. 


Nicknames: "Fat Face," "Brute" 


Physical Description: 574"; 135 lbs; 
30 yrs; stocky build; very eract pos~, 
ture; black heir worn in different 
styles; dark brown complexion; big 
flat wide head; brown eyes; large lumps 
on face. 


General officer; commander of ali. 
POW camps; wore no insignia or marks 
of rank on any of his uniforms; spoke 
&@ little Mnglish: used gestures for 
enphasis, 


Nicknames: "The Snake" 


Physical Description: 5°7"; 155 Abs; 


50 yrs; stocky build; round face; 
plae yellow complexion; buck teeth. 


- Probable Correct, Name: HUANG* 


WANG 


WEE 


WO, Doctor (Female) 


* Wade-Giles Romanization 


™~ 


‘ 
General officer; chief of interroga-~’ 
tion in NK; spoke Russian and wes : 
learning Inglisn; was in charge of 
Chinese interrogation on aeronautical 
matters; MACGHEE met him at PYONGYANG, 
KANGGYE, Camps 2, 24 and 5; an avid 
amateur photographer; very smooth and 
intelligent; believed in talking care 
of POWs; wore CCF AF uniform. 


Nicknames: "Horseface" 


Physical Description: 6'; 160 lbs; 

30 yrs; black hair combed straight 

back; hor;efaced; yellow complexion; e) 
arge eyes; slight build; outstanding 
military bearing; erect posture. 


Probably Correct Name: HUANG 
Probably chief surgeon of camp hos- 


pital at Camp 5; a Chinese doctor 
who came to Camp 5 towards the end 


_ of 1952; an old man, he had beer 


trained in the U.S. and knew some 
English; did not preach CCF propaganda 
and treated everyone equally; performed 
appendectomies, amputations, and other 
forms of surgery. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: None 
Probable Correct Name: WEI* 


A surgeon; was extremely kind to POWs; 
was removed from camp because of her 
sympathy toward internees. 


Nicknames: Nene 


Physical Description: None --- 


() 
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ce 


Enown by one PON in 1946 while he 
was stationed in PPXING, China where 
WO ran a bar called "Manhattan Bar" 
(?); could speak English and gave 
some POWs tobaceo; told one POV he 
was forced into CCF and had to join, 
otherwise the Communist government: 
in China was going to confiscate his 
place of business; after WO 20% to 
Camp 5 he departed for the front 
lines to escort captured POWs to 
Camp 5. 


Nicknames: None 
Physical. Nescription: None 


Instructor © interpreter of 5th Co., 
Camp 3; in charge of food committee 
there; spoke excellent English; is 
s2id to have been educated in Shanghai. 


Nicknames: "Singapore Joe" 


Physical DescPiption: 5'5%; 245 lbs ; 
35 yrs; well-built; erect posture; 
black hair with gray streaks; round 
face; mustache; dark complexion; 
pock-marked face. : 


Probable Correct Name: HUANG 


Chief instructor - interpreter at 
Camp 53; later transferred to Camp 3; 


‘delivered many lectures at both camps. 


Nicimames: "Apple Worn!" “Four Eyes," 
"Chinless" 


Physical Description: 5*11"; 150 lbs; 


30 yrs; thin build; stooped posture; 
olask hair combed straight back; 
ruddy ccuplexion; wore horn-rimned 
glasses, 


WONG (cont'd) 


SONG 


ONG or WANG 


WONG or WANG 


* Vareetiies Ron 


Probable Correct Name: PUAIG* Ag 


Instructor at Camp 1; had attended 
college; spoke English and Russian; 
‘poznted with his hand while talicing. 


Nistmanes: "Shaky" 


Physical Description: 515"; 135 lbe; 
30 yrs; medium build; erect posture; 
black hair comyed straight yack; sna. 
face; brown eyes. 


Probable Correct Name: HUANG* 
. ——s 


Field Grade Officer; interrogato; = 
interpreter at "Pak's Palace," Camps 
2 and 53; said his home was PEXI:G; 
claimed to have worked for US Intel- 
ligence in China during Wi! II; also 
that his father had worked in American 
Enbassy in China; spoke excellent 
English; was 2 clever, ruthless in- 
terrogator; was an extremely arrogant, 
bellicose individual. 


Nictmames: “Dirty Picture;7 "Hatchet 
Man" 


Physical Deseription: 5712"; 175 ibs; 
30 yrs; athletic builic; erect pos~ 
ture; large head; square prominent 
features; sallow complexion; jutting 
Jaws, dlack hair combed straight back 
or cut short. 


Propable Correct Name: HUANG* 


Chief indcetrinetor, interpreter and 
Platoon instructor at Camp 3; college 
education; spoke fluent English; was 
learriing Spanish from POWs; claimed 


oO 


) 


WONG or WANG (cont‘d) 


O WONG 
e 
WONG 
ie. 
NL 
LU or WOO 


* Wade-Giles Romanization 


father was CG of 2d Nationalist Div 
which evacuated to TATMAN, 


Nicknames: "The Pig" 


Physical Deseription: 5'; 180 lbs; 


35 yrs; heavy build; military bearing; 
round, chubby face; black hair, reced~ 
ing; dark complexion, 


Probable Correct Name: HUANG 


Company srade officer; observed at 
2d Plt, lst Co., Camp 5; spoke good 
English; good physical condition; 
ex-officer with U.S. Amy in Wi II, 
CBI, 


Nicknames: “Meat Beater" 


Physical L Description: 5110"; 145 lbs; 
25 yrs; skinny build; straight pos- 
ture; long black hair; long face; ; 
light complexion. 


¢ 
Probable Correct Name: HUANG 


Was platoon instructor for 3d Plt, 
at Camps 3 and 5; fanatical Communist : 
spoke fair English, 


Nicknames: "Ragmop" 


Physical Description: 5'7"; 150 lbs; 
25 yrs; good posture; black, straight 


hair: round face; dark complexion ; 
Sometimes wore glasses. - 


Probable Correct Name:- HUANG# 
meee orrect’ Name 
Interproter = platoon instructor of 


2d platoon, 3d Co., Camp 4; spolce 
fair English; arrogimt in manner, 
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ia) 


WU or KOO 


00, Cha 


WU_or WOO 


WU 


* WadexCiles Homanisation , 


afb 


Nicknames: "Dirty Face" 


Physical Description: 597" 3 135 lbs; 


25 yrs; slender build; erect ‘posture; 
black hair; round face; dark complex 
ion. -- 


Probable Correct Name: WU 
eee vorrect Name 


Company grade officer; platoon leader 
of 2d Plt., at Camp 3 and.5; possible 
honosexual, 


Nicknames: "Punk" 


Physical Description: 544"; 135 pe 
build; ‘ 


20 yrs; poor posture; ximy 
dark hair; oblong shaped face; yellow 
complexion. 


Probable Correct Name: WU 
Probable Correct Name 


Instructor in 4th Co., Camp 5; spoke 
English;was learning Amy’ slang; fond 
of American sports; also exerted: - 
various adninistrative functions, 


Hicknames: "Little General" 


- Physical Description: 5*6"; 130 lbs; 


20 yrs; mediun build; erect posture; 
black hair; sallow complexion; round 
face. : 


Probable Correct Name: Wit 

ee morrect Name’ 

Political instructor in Camp 5; spoke 
excellent English in a high pitched 
voice when he was excited; a moody 
individual, : 


Nicknames: "Little Ljps" 
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<? 


Wu 
a 
YANG 
oo 
YEA or YEH 
YOUNG or YUNG 
rN 


ZUN 


* Vade-CGiles Romanization 


Physical Description: 5'6"3 160 ibs; 
35 yre; stecky build; erect posture; 
long black hair combed straight back; 
round face; dark complexion; dark 


eyes. 


Chief of CCF instructors for all 

POW Gamps; impressed one POW as being 
intelligent; seemed to know what he. 
was doing. 


Nicknames: None 
Physical Description: None 


Political instructor at Camp 4; sent 
the POWs out on work details; spoke 
English. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Desctiption: 5'3"; 125 lbs; 
30 yrs; stocky build; stooped posture; 
short black hair; sear on back of 
head. 


Probable Correct Name: YEH* 


in 


Instructor at Camp }; had been in the 
U.S, for his education; lectured on 
the progress of the truce talks for 
a few days at Camp 1. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: - 5°B"; 35 yrs. 


Probable Correct Name: YUNG* 


Observed as a “big shot" at Camp 2; 
spoxe in a low voice; quiet and 


Zan (cont'd) deliberate; attended Univ of Te:yo3 
spoke Japanese and Russian; joined 
the NKA as Pyt., pilot in NKAF, fly~ 
ing YAKS; grounded because of stomach 
trouble; wore NKAF wings above star 
on hat. 


Nicknames: None 


Physical Description: 5'7"; 155 lbs; 


40 yrs; slender build; erect posture; a 
black hair worn in crew cut; round 
face; olive complexion. 


Probable Correct Name: TSUiI* 9 . 


oy, 


bad 


wee : 


* Wade-Giles Romanigation 
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